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Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture, —No. 32 — 242-26 (Famine), dated the 33rd December iSg/. 


Read— 

(1) Despatch to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, No. 86,' dated 25th November 1897. 

(2) Telegram from Her Majesty’s Secretarj’of State, d.ated 22nd December 1897. 


RESOLUTION. 

It lias been decided, with the approval of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to appoint 
•a small Commission to formulate for future guidance the lessons which the famine experi- 
ence of 1S97 has to teach. The Governor General in Council will take another opportunity 
of publicly expressing his appreciation of the manner in which the operations for the relief 
of distress have been conducted ; while any complete review of them must await the 
receipt of the provincial reports. But the information already at his disposal warrants him 
in believing that, regarded witli reference to their object which was to prevent the loss of 
human life from starvation at the smallest expense to the tax-paying community, those 
operations have on the whole been conspicuous!}' successful. 

2. As was to be expected, however, the methods by which that object has been attained, 
and the measure of economy which has been secured in the administration of relief, 
have not been the same in all provinces. The organisation for the relief of distress which 
has been elaborated in each province on the lines laid down by the Famine Commission of 
1S78, and embodied in the Provincial Famine Codes, has now, for the first time in most of 
the affected provinces, been practically tested on a large scale ; and on the whole It has 
stood the trial well. But while the experience of the past year has suggested no alter- 
ations in the main lines which were prescribed as the basis for the administration of relief, 
it has been found necessary, in almost every province, to depart in some not unimportant 
respects from the detailed provisions of the local Code in order to meet the differing con- 
ditions of distress. And the direction which these departures have taken has varied from 
province to province. 

3. The experience thus gained will be of incalculable value when India is next face to 
face with famine. But in order to render it arailable for future guidance, it is essential to 
collect and collate it while the facts are fresh, and to embody it in amended Famine Codes. 
It is no doubt the case that, while the broad lines upon which relief is to be administered 
may properly be prescribed for the whole of India, -variations in detail will be necessary 
under the varj'ing conditions to be found in the several provinces, and that each province 
'must retain its individual Code. But it is certain that almost every province will have 
something to learn from the experience of others, and it will be advisable to take special 
measures*to collate that experience ; and especially, where the cost of relief and the num- 
bers relieved have been larger tlran elsewhere in proportion to the acuteness of the distress 
and the population affected by it, to enquire to what causes the excess was due, and 
whether an adherence to the lines followed in other provinces might not, on a future occa- 
sion, reduce the cost without diminishing the efficacy of the measures to be adopted. 

4. The enquiry will be far narrower in scope than that entrusted to the larger Famine 
Commission, which was appointed with such_ signal advantage in 187S. Twenty years 
ago no general famine policy had been enunciate'd by Government ; the experience gained 
inBeharin 1 8 73 and in Southern India in 1S77 fro*" what were virtually experiments in 
relief was all that was available, and the Commission had to formulate a policy and to evolve 
General principles for guidance in the actual presence of famine. But this ^vas, perhaps, 
the least important portion of their duties. They were also bidden to consider and advise 
upon measures of the widest possible nature, such as might “ diminish the severity of . 
f^ines or place the people in a better condition for enduring them." The programme 
that-was laid down by them accordingly under the head of" Measures of protection and pre- 
vention ’’ has since then been actively prosecuted ; and though much still remains and 
always will remain to be done, the omissions and defects are fully recognised, and are gra- 
dually bein" dealt with as opportunity offers, and no further general enquiry of this nature 
is either necessary or advisable. So, too, the experience of the past year has shown that 
the General lines of policy Imd down in 1878 stand in no need of reconsideration. It is the 
details of the scheme of relief that require to be revised. But in such a matter details are 
hardly less important than principles. 

5. The duties of the Commission will therefore be — 

to examine the manner in which the provisions of the Famine Codes of the several 
provinces differ from one another, and in which their prescriptions have been 
departed from ; 
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Memorandum on the differences in the Provincial Famine 

Codes, 


'I'lils mcmorandtmi examines the manner in which the pro- 
visions of the Famine Codes of tlic scvcr.al provinces differ 
from one anollmr. Tlie Codes de.ill with arc those of Bengal, 
Madra*;, llomhay, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the 
Punjab, the Centr.il Provinces, .and Burma. 


The Piovisional Code w.is promulgated witii the Government 
of India's Circtil.ar No. 44-F., dated pth June 1S83. The Code 
w.as declare. I to be distinctly provision.il, and in paragraph 6 
of the eirenl.ir permission was given to prepare, if required, a 
separate Code for each province. Madras, it seems, had already 
fr.imed its own Provincial Code; and in course of time separate 
Codes were prepared and sanetinned for the different provinces. 


In j.'tf'p the Government of India deemed it expedient to 
MibjfCt the procedure founded upon the Provisional Code of 1883 
t-i frr.vh .verntinx in the light of the experience gained in x-arious 
parts of India -inee that time, ami accordingly Circular No. 
(13 — d.ited th- 19th Dccemhcr iSSg, w.is issued, asking 
the opinion and .advice of Loc.il Governments and Administra- 
tions on tlie xvvtking of the existing Codes, and more especially 
on ceriain points spi ci.iUy mentioned as ilcserving considcr.ition. 
Orders on ibesr points xvrrc issued by the Government of India 
in Circular No. 35 — i,ihiled loth September tSgi, and Local 
(iovernments xvrrc asked to submit copies of rules drafted in 
.iccord.iiife, with the instructions issued for incorporation in the 
Piovlnci.il Coies. Snbsequrntly, further orilcrs were issued by 
the (T vcinmenl of India regarding the forms of reports to that 
Governinritt in Circulars Nos. 5 — 48, dated and March 1S92, and 
7— .jS, dated i.‘!th .Mnrcli 1892, and reg.irding programmes of 
famine relief xxoiks in Circular No. 8 — 52, dated 2ist March 
1892. In Governmrnt of India Circular No. 6 — dated 17th 
M.irch 189.’, certain instnictions were issued and inquiries made 
reg.iniing lha practice in th- different provinces in respect of 
relief works, xxagrs,etc., and on receipt of replies to that circular 
definite orders xxi-rc issued by tin- liovornmcnt of India in Reso- 
lution N<‘. 3!,, d.ited r^tb August 1893. The Resolution con- 
cUnled by riirectmg the submission by each province of a revised 
dr.oft F.imine Code, based on the lines of that .ind the proxious 
resolutions. In a subsequent Circular No. 16, dated 30th July 
1894, some additional instructions xvere issued regarding U\c 
ptrpar.ition of Famine Relief Progr.immcs. The revised Codes, 
c.-.lleil for in the Resnhition of r^lh .-Mignst 1893, xvere in 

due course submitted by Local 
Governments and sanctioned by the 
Government of India, and as sub- 
sequently amended from time to 
time they constitute ihe Codes xvhich 
arc examined in this memorandum. 
The. existing Codes are therefore 
based upon the Provisional Code 
and the Resolutions of the Govern- 
ment of India referred to abox’cand 
noted in the margin. 


Iv’. Cl,! -77, JOtb Urrcni. 
ti?r iSS’ j. 

No. SJ — l,«tar,,) roll, Sr('!ri7i- 
iSV;!. 

N«. 5 — .iS, it.itr.l end Marcli 

lF<i:. 

No, 6 — j.l, d-Uvil 17111 Mntjli 
ifiJS. 

No. 7— .X?. dated tSth M.itcli 

No. 8— S?, ita'.eJ Slat March 
lP03. 

No 3.x, d.Mr .1 94th A«cu»t 1803. 
No, "|6, dated 30tli July 1854. 


In the Resolution of 2.tth August 1S93 (paragraph i6), a 
uniform system of division into chapters xvas prescribed. The 
Codes consist of txvo parts — Part 1 relating to " Previous to 
Famine,” and Part 11 relating to '* During Famine.” In Bengal, 
Madias, Bombay, and the Punjab, the Codes arc actually divided 
into Parts I and II. In the North-Western Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Burma this is not so, but the headings of the 
chapters indicate xvith sulFicicnt clearness the distinction. All 
the Codes except Madras and Burma have been divided into the 
fifteen chapters prescribed by the Government of India. In the 
Madras Code, village gratuitous relief, the poor-house and’ kit- 
chens arc all dealt xvith in one and the same chapter; measures 
for the protection of cattle and the utilization of forests arc com- 
bined in the same chapter, and there is a chapter (V) not found 
in any other Code entitled ” Nature of Relief Measures to b& 
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adopted." In the Burma Code there .are no provisions relating to Refuences to the Report of the Famine 
poor-houses, kitchens or “ Other Measures of Relief,” and there Comi^ssioh, 18981 

IS a final chapter entitled "Closure of Relief Works." In addi- 
tion to the fifteen prescribed chapters, the Bombay Code contains 
a chapter entitled ■' Miscellaneous Provisions.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Duties of Revenue and Village Officers in ordinary 

TIMES. 

The general scheme provides for periodical reports by the 
subordinate agency available as to crops, rainfall, health of cattle, 
and all other circumstances affecting agricultural prospects ; and 
also for special reports when local retail prices rise by a certain 
percentage above normal rates. It imposes upon Commissioners 
of Divisions and District Officers the duty of receiving and for- 
warding these reports, and of keeping themselves fully acquainted 
with the condition of the people of their respective charges. 
The same officers are also primarily responsible for maintaining 
statements of areas liable to famine and effective programmes of 
relief works for use within those areas. It prescribes periodical 
inspection of such areas by the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, and the maintenance in his office of a proper system 
of compilation of facts and statistics bearing on the agricultural 
circumstances of every tract in the province. 

Periodical Reports^' as to weather, crops, condition of 
the people, etc . — The most important matter to notice in connec- 
tion with these reports is that in Bengal the information comes 
from the police, while in other provinces it comes from the sub- 
ordinate revenue agency. The reason, of course, is that there 
is no suitable subordinate revenue agency in Bengal. The pro- 
visions in this, respect of the other Codes vary considerably in 
detail according to local circumstances and revenue administra- 
tive arrangements. 

Thus, in Madras, weekly reports are submitted by the revenue 
inspector of every circle or range to the tahsildar, and monthly 
statements of the progress of cultivation by the village account- 
ants of ryotwari villages through the revenue inspectors. Ab- 
stracts of these returns are submitted to the Collector and by him 
to the Agricultural Department of the Board of Revenue. 
Monthly and weekly statements of prices and rainfall are pre- 
pared at selected stations and are 'submitted through the Collec- 
tor to the Board of Revenue whose duty it is to collect and main- 
tain information as to the general agricultural condition of every 
district. In Bombay the duty is laid on the village officers of 
reporting to the circle inspector the existence or prospect of 
distress, while the circle inspector is required to note in his 
weekly diary all important matters bearing upon the condition of 
the people, the cattle, the crops, etc. On receipt of unfavour- 
able reports, the mamlatdar, or above him the Subdivisional Offi- 
cer, must make special inquiries : the mamlatdars have to submit 
periodical rain returns to the Director of Agriculture, giving 
particulars 'as to whether the rainfall is sufficient or otherwise. 
The Code of the North-Western Provinces imposes upon the 
patwari the duty of reporting the general condition of the crops, 
etc., and the occurrence of any special calamities in his circle, 
and upon the registrar kanungo the duty of submitting these 
reports to the Collector through the tahsildar. The tahsildar is 
required to report to the Collector all calamities of season affect- 
ing the crops or the people, to supervise the kanungos and 
patwaris and to register the rainfall. According to the Central 
Provinces Code, each district is supposed to be divided into 
"relief circles. " under an inspector ; ordinarily the revenue 
inspector’s circle is the relief circle and the revenue- inspector is 
the circle inspector ; above the inspector is the tahsildar who is 
ex-officio within his tahsil a Superintendent of circle inspec- 
tors or Subdivisional Officer as he is called, and above him is the 
Deputy Commissioner. Regular reports are submitted by pat- 
waris through this channel. In the Punjab a systematic record 
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Seference^o the Report of the Famine of the agricultural statistics of every estate, tahsil and district 
mnussioo, x 9 . been carried out since 1885, and it is the duty of the Deputy 

Commissioner, and above him the Commissioner, to maintain the 
village record agency and the supervising (kanungo) staff in a 
state of thorough efficiency and to utilize the information so 
furnished. Regular information comes up to the Deputy Com* 
missioner through the channel of village headmen and zaildars, 
patwaris, field kanungos and tahsildars. All tahsils are divided 
into “ relief circles ” and to each circle is appointed a person 
■who in the event of famine will be the circle inspector. This , 
circle organisation has always to be kept in working order, ready 
to be put into operation at once. In Burma weekly information 
comes up to the Deputy Commissioner from Township Officers. 
In every case the arrangements for reporting seem to be effi* 
cient. In the Punjab and the Central Provinces, it will be 
observed, each district is at all times divided into • " Relief 
Circles.” 

Special Reports on fluctuations of prices. — These are 
prescribed in the Resolution of loth September 1891, the report 
to be made when prices of staple food-grains show a rise of 20 
per cent, above the normal. The Madras Code (section 2) pre- 
scribes 25 per cent, in the case of rice and 33 per cent, in the case 
of other food-grains, while the North-Western Provinces Code 
(section 7) prescribes 25 per cent. The duty of submitting these 
reports is laid on the Collector or Deputy Commissioner, but in 
the Punjab Code (section 7) it lies equally upon the Director of 
Agriculture. 

Duties of Collectors and Commissioners.— hXi the Codes 
make it sufficiently clear that it is the duty of the ■ oc/ug cI^musion« 
to keep himself thoroughly acquainted with the agricultural con- 
dition of his charge, and in most of the Codes the same duly is 
definitely laid upon the Commissioner. In some Codes, e.g„ 
Bombay and the North-Western Provinces, the Commissioner's 
responsibility in this respect is implied rather than definitely 
expressed. In Madras where there are no Commissioners the 
duty is laid on the Member of the Board in charge of Land Re- 
cords and Agriculture. 

Duties of the Director of Agriculture. — The rules laid 
down in paragraph 5 of the Resolution of loth September 1891 
are observed in all the Codes. In Madras, where there are no 
Commissioners, the Member of the Board of Revenue in charge 
of Land Records and Agriculture is the advising officer of Gov- 
ernment in all matters of relief administration, and all operations 
under the Famine Code are carried on under his direction and 
control. His sphere of action is consequently different from 
that of the Director of Agriculture in other Provinces. 
The Punjab Code, section 7, imposes very definitely upon the 
Director of Agriculture the duty of bringing to the notice of 
Government abnormal features indicating the approach of scar- 
city, and in this respect differs somewhat from the other Codes. 
The Burma Code requires from him an annual report touching 
upon all points interesting from a famine point of view. 

Chapter VI. ParaE»phs 406-413. Programmes of Relief IForfo.— From Form C, prescribed 

by the Government of India, it will be seen that programmes of 
relief works are required to be maintained to give employment 
for three months to the maximum number of persons likely to 
require relief in tho event of serious famine. The Bombay Code 
(section 12) and the Punjab Code (section 29) provide for six 
months, and the Burma Code (section 5) for two years ; the 
Madras Code (section 8) provides for a minimum of 20 per cent, 
of the population of the district for three months or the maximum 
number likely to require relief if that exceeds 20 per cent. 

The details of the provisions regarding the preparation of 
statements of areas liable to famine and relief programmes are 
different in the various Codes : the responsibility attaches in 
varying degrees in different provinces to the District Officer, the 
Commissioner, the Agricultural Department, and the Officers of 
the Public Works Department. 



In Bengal the programme of famine relief which is prepared 
by the Collector and submitted hy him to the Commissioner is 
amded into two parts, vis., large works and small works, and is 
^epared thanna by thanna. The Collector has to call upon the 
District I^gincer for the information regarding small works and 
upon the Executive Engineer {or the Superintending Engineer if 
there is no Executive Engineer) for the information regarding 
large works. These programmes arc to be revised annually. The 
Commissioner forwards them when received from the Collector to 
tlie Local Government and the Local Government, after thevhave 
been examined in the Revenue and Public Works Departments, 
submits them in a consolidated form to the Government of India, 
In ATadras the Collector is the officer responsible for maintaining' 
programmes of relief works of all kinds. The Public Works 
Department has to maintain in its budgets a number of major 
■works and repairs for each district, the execution of which in 
ordinary seasons would last four years, and of such a character as 
to ensure their execution in ordinary vears irrespective of famine. 
For works under Local Funds, Municipal Funds, and Special 
Funds, the Collector has to consult the local authorities, and he 
has himself to suggest civil agency works. The entire scheme of 
these works forms the district programmes. An abstract of the 
district programmes is submitted annually by the Board to the 
Government of India, According to the Bombay Code the Secrc- 
taiy to Government in the Public Works Department, in com- 
munication with Commissioners, is responsible for maintaining 
the programme of relief works for each district. The program- 
mes arc to include the small relief works programme which is 
prepared by the Collector in communication with the Executive 
Engineer. The Director of Agriculture is responsible for infor- 
mation as to tbe liability of each district to famine, and the Com- 
missioner for the number of persons likely to need relief and the 
programme to be adopted. In the North-Western Provinces the 
Collector, under the Commissioner’s sanction, is responsible for 
maintaining a programme of small works (as defined in section 
6s), certain classes of which will if possible be executed by 
private agency assisted by takavi advances. The Commissioner 
in consultation w’itb Collectors, the Public Works Dcp.artmcnt 
and the Director of Agriculture decides the number of persons 
to be provided for and the programme of relief works to be 
adopted. The Chief Engineer, in communication with Commis- 
sioners and district authorities, maintains the programme of ali 
relief works for each district and division. In the Central Prov- 
inces the Director of Agriculture is responsible for information 
as to the liability of each district to famine and the general char- 
acter of the protective measures required. The Commissioner 
is responsible for deciding, in communication with district officers, 
the I’liblic Works Dep.-irtment and the Agricultural Dep.-irtmcnt, 
the number of persons for whom work should be provided, the 
programme of works to be adopted, and for the inclusion in the 
programme of a list of village works drawn up in communication 
witii the Agricultural Department and sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. In the Punjab the Commissioner is responsible for decid- 
ing, in cominunication with district officers and the Public Works 
Department, the number of persons for whom relief works should 
he provided and the programme of relief works to be adopted. 
The Deputy Commissioner frames the programme of both small 
and barge works after first consulting the LxecutKe Engineer ns 
to large works, and this programme is submitted to the Co.m- 
missioncr. The Commissioner before sanctioning it must first 
consult the Superintending Engineer as to the large works. 
After sanctioning the programme, the Commissioner sends it to 
the Public Works Department Secretary to Government who 
adds such pr.ojccts in the Irrigation Department as he tlsinks 
suitable and then forwards it with his remarks to the Financial 
Commiesioncr. The I'inarcirJ Commissioner submits the pro- 
gramme with his rcm.arks to Government in the Civil Depart- 
ment ; it i*; examined by tl c Public Works Secretary and finally 
sancliored by G-overnm.. nt in the Civil Department. After h.e 
receives back the sanctioned programme, th; Deputy Comrr.is- 
sicr.er sends a copy to the SuperinUnding Engineer for the pre- 
pnrr.tian of pl'ins and e li.nm.tes of J irgc works. In Ilann.a the 
Ccmm.issianer is responsible for deciding, in communication with 
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ReferencestotheRcportofthcFBinlne district officers, the Public Works Department and the Director 
Commission, 1898. . of Agriculture, the number of persons for whom relief works 

should be provided and the programme of relief works to be 
adopted. The programmes are prepared by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner in communication with the Executive Engineer. 

One point to be noticed is that in the Bengal Code (section 
5) certain districts, believed to be not liable to famine, are 
exempted from submitting these statements and programmes— 
two of which actually suffered during the recent scarcity. 

Boards of Revenue and Financial Commissioners . — In 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, the Boards of Rev- 
enue find no place in the chain of famine relief administra- 
tion. In the Punjab and Burma, the Financial Commissioner 
has responsible duties assigned to him. 


CHAPTER II. 

Duties of Revenue and Village Officers when serious 

SCARCITY IS imminent. 


Chapter VI. Paragraphs 418— 421. 


Chapter IV. Paragraph 236. 


All the Codes provide for indications of distress being 
reported through the medium of the administrative chain referred 
to in the preceding chapter at as early a date as possible, 
for the submission of detailed reports, opening of test works, 
strengthening of the district staff and the necessary provision 
of funds. According to the Bengal Code (section 8), the first 
warning to Government should be a demi-official communica- 
tion from the District Officer — a provision peculiar to Bengal. 
The Punjab Code differs from the other Codes in so far as it 
reads as if the first indications of distress were to come from 
above instead of from below : it provides that the direct control 
of all famine operations rests with the Local Government, that 
the Financial Commissioner is to receive from Government 
copies of alt weekly reports and returns and be consulted on all 
matters of principle relating to famine relief, that in the ear- 
liest stages of anticipated distress or famine, the official staff 
should be warned by the Financial Commissioner to be on the 
alert, and that Commissioners should be desired to inspect their 
Divisions. The Madras Code (section 14) provides for the 
Member of the Board of Revenue in charge of Land Records 
and Agriculture visiting the distressed tract, and the Burma 
Code (section 24) imposes the same obligation upon the Director 
of Agriculture. 

The Madras Code (section 16) expressly provides for making 
an increase of ordinary works so as to give employment to 
greater numbers than usual, and the Punjab Code (section 106) 
and North-Western Provinces Code (section 60) have provisions 
somewhat similar in effect. 

The Bombay Code (section 23) contemplates the formation 
of a Famine Department in the Secretariat when famine is 
imminent. 

The Bengal Code [section 15 (3) (6)] contemplates the 
possibility of suspensions and remissions of land revenue, but 
contains no express instructions on the subject. The Madras 
Code (sections 18 and ig) contemplates early inquiries regard- 
ing the propriety of granting these, and so does the Bombay 
Code [section 22 (7) and Chapter X] . In Bombay the Collector 
has authority to order suspensions pending further inquiry. 
The North-Western Provinces Code (section 23) expressly pro- 
vides that at the outset impending distress may be met by sus- 
pensions or remissions. The Central Provinces Code (section 
14), the Punjab Code [section 43 (A) ], the Burma Code [section 
22 Ig) 3, all provide for their grant. 

All the Codes contemplate the grant of statutory loans and 
advances. The Madras Code (section 20) lays special stress on 
encouraging the people to take them, while the North-Western 
Provinces Code (section 23) and the Central Provinces Code 
(section 14) specially provide for them as a means of meeting, 
impending distress. 
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CHAPTER III. Rcfereaces to the Report of the Famine ’ 

TV T. ■ >- • Commission, xSoS. 

During Famine. Duties of Superior Revenue and 

Engineer Officers. 

Reports.’^So far as this chapter deals with the preparation 
and submission of reports, it is unnecessary to make any 
remarks. Those required by the Government of India are pre* 
scribed, and, as regards those required by Local Governments 
from their officers, it is not proposed to .discuss the details. 

■ Local Bodies : their executive position in famine Relief 
and their liability to incur expenditure under ■ this head . — It 
is explained, in paragraph u of the Resolution of gth June 1883, 
that in framing the definition of “District Authority” the Gov- 
ernment of India had in view the probability of the District 
Officer being assisted in carrying out the duties of famine relief 
by Local Boards constituted by law ; the District Officer was 
in any case to be the responsible head and director of famine 
operations within his district, it being left to Local Govern- 
ments to decide to what extent the principle of associating with 
him local bodies was to be carried out. With the exception of 
the Central Provinces [sections t(c), 21] all Local Governments 
have abandoned the use of the term *' District Authority. ” 

The Bengal Code (sections 17, r8 and 19) very clearly recog- 
nizes the liability of the District Boards. It declares that Dis- 
trict Boards form an integral part of the Administration, that 
they are the primary agency available for coping with famine, 
and that they must subordinate the ordinary objects and methods 
of their expenditure to the special consideration of saving fife. 

This primary obligation having been carried oat, it remains for 
the Government to supplement, if necessary, the resources of the 
Boards. Section 18 declares that their relief operations, whether 
in the form of gratuitous relief, poor-houses, kitchens for children 
or relief works, are to be regulated by the provisions, and their 
officers to be subject to the rules, laid down in the Famine Code. 

The Madras Code (section 33) says that Local and Muni- 
cipal Bodies are expected to devote their funds, as far as the law 
allow's, to famine relief. Local and Municipal Funds, it appears, 
cannot be legally applied to gratuitous relief, but are available 
for relief works, and the provisions of the Code relating thereto 
are nearly identical in wording with the Bengal Code. Pound 
funds when not needed for the construction, maintenance or 
improvement of pounds may be devoted to the construction and 
repair of roads and bridges and to other purposes of public utility 
at the pleasure of Government. 

The Bombay Code [section 31 (c)] merely says that the 
Collector shall utilize, as far as possible, the agency of District 
and Municipal Boards and Local Committees, while section 18 
says that ordinary works in progress or required by Local 
Boards should be utilized as test works. 

The remaining Codes, North-Western Provinces (section 
26), Punjab (section 52), Central Provinces (section 1 8), Burma 
(sections 33 and 34), lay down the duties of Distnet Boards in 
practically identical language with that used in the Bengal 
Code, except that section 18, Bengal, is not reproduced, while 
the Punjab and Burma Codes also contemplate the utilization of 
the resources of Municipal Committees. 

Duties of Revenue and Engineer Offeers.-^hs regards chapter VI. Paragraph 423. 

the duties of Superior Revenue and Engineer Officers, all Chapter IV. Paragraphs sjS— * 57 - 

the Codes with the exception of^ that of the_ Central 
Provinces define the position of the District Officer in terms 
which arc essentially the same. They declare that the district 
is the unit of relief administration, and the Collector or Deputy 
Commissioner, subject to the general control of the Commissioner, 
the a^ent of Government for carrying out_ the measures of 
relief ”that may be determined on. He exercises general super- 
vision over all works and arrangements for giving relief withm 
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ReTereaces to the Renortofthe Famine the district and is responsible to Government for their efficiency. 

His decision must be accepted in all matters relating to the 
employment and wages of the labourers, the opening or closing 
of works, and generally in all matters which are not of a purely 
technical nature. Officers of all departments employed on famine 
duty within the district arc required to take their orders from 
him on all points not strictly professional. In order to show 
what differences in procedure exist, it is desirable to deal with 
each Code separately, to stale what provisions each Code con- 
tains, and to bring in here some matters dealt with in other 
chapters of the Code— rparticularly the relief works chapter. 

Bengal Code.—^n the Bengal Code (section 22) the position 
of the District Officer is defined in the general terms given above, 
and it is stated that within their subdivisions Subdivisional Offi- 
• cers are, mutatis mutandis, responsible for the performance of 
the duties laid down for Commissioners and District Officers. 
The Commissioner (section 20) exercises administrative control 
over all relief measures by the District Officer, or by District or 
Local Boards, and is responsible for enforcing all rules laid 
down in the Code. He is also emppwered to control the famine 
relief operations of the Public Works Department except in 
matters of a purely technical character. It is his duty (section 
19) to propose, in consultation with the Superintending or Chief 
Engineer, the action to be taken b^' the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and also to prescribe the action to be taken by District 
or Local Boards. Section 22 directs that from the outset he 
should direct his attention among other matters to advising the 
Superintending Engineer as to the best distribution and employ- 
ment of the Public Works agency in his division. The duties 
of officers of the Public Works Department are not defined in 
Chapter III of the Bengal Code, but they are referred to inci- 
dentally in sections 19, 20 and 2i noticed above. In the chapter 
dealing with relief works, besides the classification of "large" 
and " small ’’ works (each under professional supervision so far 
as possible!, there is a further distinction drawn between works 
carried out by the Public Works Department from Provincial 
or Imperial Funds and works carried out from local funds 
by the District Board or District Officer ; it is stated that most, 
if not all, of the relief works will fall under the latter class, while 
the works carried out by the Public Works Department will 
consist only of large projects, such as railways, canals, etc., and 
will employ only able-bodied labourers. Section 59 provides 
that for everj' relief work there shall be an officer in charge 
appointed by the civil authorities, and that if he is an officer of 
the Public Works Department, he shall in his capacity as officer 
in charge be subject to the control of the civil authorities (Com- 
missioner and Collector). His responsibilities are defined and 
include the adjustment of rates and payment of wages. The 
relief works chapter contains a brief section dealing with works 
under the Public Works Department. It provides that the rules 
for other relief works shall apply, as far as possible, to those under 
the Public Works Department, that, as a rule, there shall be not 
more than one such work in each subdivision, and that the 
officer in charge shall submit his returns and reports to the Dis- 
trict Officer. The only responsibility assigned to the Super- 
intending Engineer (section 93) is that of issuing timely instruc- 
tions for the provision of tools, etc., and in section 97 he is 
permitted to order a copy of the returns and reports submitted 
by the officer in ’charge to the District Officer to be forwarded 
to himself. 

Madras Code . — In the Madras Code (section 24) the duties 
of the District Officer are defined in the usual general terms, 
and in Chapter IV, which treats of the division of districts, 
it is directed (section 52) that under Collectors the Divisional 
Officers (whose charges compri.'e several taluks) will organize 
and administer the different kinds of relief measures within their 
charges, and that they will be responsible for the check and 
audit of famine expenditure under all heads except outlay on 
those works the audit of which rests with Public Works or 
Local Fund Departments. Section 53 provides that if Taluk 
Relief Officers arc appointed, the tahsildars will be subordinate 



to thcnij while section 55 provides thst on aJl large works or 
groups of works the Collector may appoint a special civil 
officer to generally supm-ise and control relief arrangements as 
distinct from construction. Section 40 also authorizes Collec« 
tors to appoint paymasters. There are no Commissioners in 
Madras^, and section 23 provides that if no Famine Commissioner 
i.<! appointed, the Member of the Board of Revenue in charge of 
the Department of Land Records and Agriculture will be res- 
ponsible for the direction of all branches of famine relief, 
subject to the orders of Government. Provision is made (sec- 
tion 35) for appointing special assistants to Collectors and also 
to Divisional Officers. The duties of officers of the Public Works 
Department are defined in sections 41— 43. Those of the Chief 
Engineer are confined to submitting proposals to Government 
for any necessary increase to establishment, while Superintend- 
ing Engineers are made responsible for the timely provision of 
tools, etc,, and for arranging to supply executive officers with 
adequate imprests for payment of relief wages. Then power is 
given to Public Works officers to address directly any Govern- 
ment officer when injurious delay would ensue by making the 
reference through his superior officer. In the chapter on relief 
Tvorks it is stated (section 109) that all relief works other than 
Local Fund works, whether major or minor, will ordinarily 
be executed in times of famine by the Public VVorks Depart- 
ment, and section no declares that all officers of the Public 
Works Department posted to affected districts for famine duty 
will be placed under Executive Engineers of divisions through 
whom the Collector should issue all orders relating to the 
management of relief works, the Executive Engineer being sub- 
ject in purely professional matters to the general supervision 
ordinarily exercised by the Superintending Engineer. The 
officer in charge of works (section 94) is generally to be 
appointed by and under the control of the Collector ; when a 
Public Works Department officer is in charge both of construc- 
tion and of general arrangements he will, as regards the latter, 
be under the orders of the Collector. 

Bombay Coife.— The position of the Collector is defined 
(section 31) in the usual terms, while section z8 contemplates 
the appointment of a Famine Commissioner in whom shall be 
centred the responsibility of directing under the orders of Gov- 
ernment all branches of famine relief. If no Famine Commis- 
sioner is appointed, each Commissioner of a division (section 
29) exercises the control and direction of famine relief. The 
detailed rules in sections 36 — 39, regarding the duties of officers 
of the Public Works Department, contain a very clear and dis- 
tinct plan of co-operation between the Revenue and Public 
Works officers. Section 38 asserts the subordination to the Col- 
lector of all executive officers of the Public Works Department 
employed on relief works in all matters not strictly professional, 
and similarly of all officers of the department below the rank of 
Assistant Engineers to the Subdiyisional Officer. By section 39 
the Executive Engineer of a district is made jointly responsible 
with the Collector for seeing that relief works do not fail in their 
object. The duties assigned to Chief and Superintending En- 
gineers are specifically defined in section 37 and are such as to 
indicate the direction by them of works entrusted to the depart- 
ment. In the relief works chapter it is directed (section 67) 
that the construction of either large or small nvorks shall, as 
far as possible, be undertaken by officers of the Public Works 
Department, though small relief works, whether supervised 
by Civil or Public Works officers, will be under the control of 
the Collector (section loa). Large relief works arc to be con- 
ducted by Engineer Officers, but the Collector (section 90) 
shall appoint to each work or group of works a special civil 
officer, who should be a Magistrate with summary powers, to 
supervise such arrangements as do not come under the head 
■of construction. The duties of the special civil officer are 
defined. Section 97 {e) provides that if there is no special civil 
officer on the work, the Engineer Officer in charge shall in 
his reports notice the points required in the report submitted 
by special civil officers. 
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Seferences to the Report of the FaoJne North-Western Provinces Co*.— The position of the 

Commission, 1898. District Officer is defined (section 27), and as regards the Com- 

missioner all that is said '(section 29) is that he shall exercise 
administrative control over all measures undertaken for the 
relief of famine except in so far as may be provided in such 
portion of Chapter VI (relief works chapter) as relates to the 
conduct of large works. Section 64 in Chapter VI provides 
that the supervision exercised in either large or small works will, 
as far as possible, be professional, but the chapter contains no 
special rules for administrative control on large works, and 
it is not intelligible to what the exception in section 29 refers. 
In section 31 it is provided that the Chief Engineer in communi- 
cation with the Commissioner shall decide what ordinary works 
shall be converted into relief works and what additional works 
shall be undertaken ; he has also (section 33) to submit supple- 
mentary programmes, from time to time, to arrange for funds 
(section 35) and to provide tools, etc. (section 36). Engineer 
or other officers in charge of works are required (sections 38 to 
40) to submit reports as to the condition of the works, etc. and 
copies of their progress returns to the Collector. As to 
“ officers in charge ” all that is said (section 77) is that “ the 
person placed in charge of a separate work shall be called the 
officer in charge and shall be responsible for the following mat- 
ters. * * * ” These matters seem to include some pro- 
fessional as -well as the usual non-professional subjects. The 
Code is a short one and is very loose and vague as to the 
management of public works and the way in which officers of the 
Public Works and Revenue Departments should co-operate. 

Punjab Code . — The Punjab Code (section 49) contains 
the usual declaration as to the control of the Deputy Commis- • 
sioner, subject to the Commissioner,. of all relief measures within 
his district, and directs that all officers on famine duty shall 
take orders from him on all points not strictly professional. 

, His duties may be exercised in subordination to him by Assist- 
ant Commissioners in such portions of the districts as may be 
made over to their management. The Commissioner (section 
46) exercises full administrative control over all measures except 
so far as is provided in Chapter VI (relief works chapter), 
and section 47 states that he should direct his attention among 
other matters to the employment of the divisional Public Works 
agency to the best advantage. The duties of the Chief Engineer 
are confined (section 54) to the following matters, vis.t (i) 
restricting ordinary expenditure, (2) ascertaining that program- 
mes of relief works are kept up, (3) drafting the engineering 
staff to where it is required, (4) arranging for tools, perma- 
nent advances, etc., and (5) restricting returns, reports and 
accounts to the lowest and simplest degrees. Within their divi- 
sions, Superintending Engineers have to perform (section 56] 
the same duties as those assigned to Chief Engineers and the 
following, vis., (i) to act as advisers of the Commissioner in all 
matters connected with relief works and as to what works should 
be utilized, (2) to arrange for the staff and cashiers for each 
work, (3) to sanction purchase of tools by Executive Engineers, 
(4) to maintain, as far as possible, an equal standard of tasks 
and uniformity of procedure in setting tasks, and (5) to visit the 
more important relief works and see that the work done is suit- 
able, that the manner in which it is carried out is efficient, and 
that the staflf is sufficient but not excessive. By section 57 the 
Executive Engineer is made jointly responsible with the Deputy 
Commissioner for seeing that relief works fulfil their object, and 
if he sees any shortcomings even in matters not in his special 
sphere, he should report them to the Deputy Commissioner. 
Section 58 subordinates every officer of the Public Works 
Department employed on relief works on all matters not strictly 
professional to the Deputy Commissioner, and provides that 
differences of opinion as to technical or professional matters 
between the Deputy Commissioner and the Engineer Officers 
shall be referred to the Commissioner through the Superintend- 
ing Engineer. The Commissioner maj* give civil officers, below 
the rank of Collector, the authority of a Collector over Assistant 
Engineers in charge of relief works in their charge. In the 
relief works chapter provision is made for the development of 
ordinary public works under the Public Works Department and 
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^ Municipalities in the early stage of distress 

and for the conversion into relief works under the Commission- 
er s sanction of works under District Boards and Municipali- 
ties W’hen distress becomes severe. When these are considered 
;to be insufficient and the Local Government decides that relief 
works und« the Public Works Department are to be under- 
.taken, the Chief Engineer in communication with the Commis- 
sioner decides what public works under the Department of Pub- 
be \>^rks shall be started, and is required to arrange for the re- 
distribution of staff, re-appropriation of funds, etc. Section 120 
requires that an official or other fit person shall be put in charge 
of every separate work ; in the case of small works not profession- 
ally managed, he is appointed by the Deputy Commissioner ; on 
lar^e relief works the ‘‘officer in charge’* is appointed by the 
mvil authorities (presumably the Commissioner or Financial 
.Commissioner), and if he is a Public Works officer he will 
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qtid officer in charge "remain subject to the control of the 
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authorities,” 'I he duties of officers in charge and rules 
of management in the case of all works, large and small, in. 
charge of officers of the Public Works Department are laid down 
in sections 122 — 152, and it is pro\dded that they may be modi- 
fied by the Chief Engineer with the consent of the Coramis. 
sioncr and the approval of Government. The duties of the 
officer in charge, as defined in section 122, comprise supervision 
of the professional part of the work (e.g., laying out the work, 
ganging, fixing of tasks and wages, measuring up and fining) as 
well as the ordinary miscellaneous relief arrangements. Section 
128 permits the Chief Engineer after consulting the Commis- 
sioner to issue general or special orders as to the determination 
of tasks fa copy being forwarded to Government). Section 146 
requires the Deputy Commissioner or Civil Relief Officer in 
charge of a subdivision or tahsil to visit the Public Works 
Department relief works occasionally, and gives him authority to 
point out to the officer in charge deviations from the prin- 
ciples of the Code : if the officer in charge, being an officer not 
under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, does not agree, 
the matter has to be reported for the decision of the Commis- 
sioner ; the points for the special attention of the civil inspecting 
officers are mentioned and concern the bazaar, sanitation, 
dependants, the popularity of the works and disputes between the 
medical officer and the officer in charge. Weekly reports by 
the officer in charge of the relief work are to be sent, if he is a 
Department of Public Works officer, to his departmental superior, 
a copy being forwarded to the Deputy Commissioner; if he is 
a civil officer, they are sent to the relief officer of the tahsil. Sec- 
tions 153—158 contain special rules for works, ordinarily small, 
not under officers of the Public Works Department ; these ^yorks. 
are under circle inspectors and the relief officer of the tahsil or 
subdivision ; their frequent inspection by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his assistant is enjoined. The general scheme of the 
code in respect of relief works would thus appear to be that 
there should be two sets of works. The first set consists of a 
few, and ordinarily small, works directly under, the Deputy Com- 
missioner and his relief circle officers, while the other set com- 
prises all other works, large or small, under - the officers of the 
Public Works Department. As regards the latter, the officer 
in charge is to be appointed by the civil authorities, but is gener- 
ally to be a Public Works officer, and in any case is to work 
under the officers of the Public Works Department, subject to 
the co-opcriitivc control of the Deputy Coniinissioner^ Com^ . 
missioner ; the Commissioner is the referee ev’en in disputes 
on professional points, and the Chief Engineer or Superintending 
Engineer can make no changes without consulting him.^ Thus 
the Commissioner exercises supreme control over all relief mat- 
ters in his division, subject only to the orders of Government. 

Central Provinces Code . — According to this Code, when jt 
is determined to take any measures for the relief of famine in 
the division, the Commissioner (section 19) will exercise adminis- 
trative control over all measures undcrUken for the purpose. 
Among other matters, he is required (section 20) JV® 

attention to the employment of the Divisional Public 'VorU 
agency to the best advanti^e. The positiM of the Depu^ 
Commissioner is not defined as in the other Codes and at the 



beginning of this chapter. The section (2 1) prescribing his duties 
is merely a reproduction of section 19 of the Provisional Code. 
To ascertain his position, as well as that of the officers of the 
Public Works Department who are not referred to in Chapter 
III, reference must be made to Chapter VI which treats of relief 
works. Section 44 in Chapter VI provides that when it is 
decided that relief works under the direct control of the Public 
Works Dcpartmcntarc to be opened, the Chief Engineer in com- 
munication with the Commissioner shall re-distribute works, 
funds and establishments accordingly, and section 47 makes 
him responsible for providing tools and other requisites. Section 
50 provides that a European or Native official shall be placed 
in ■ charge of. every separate relief work by the Deputy Com- 
missioner who decides with reference to the size and character 
of the work and the strength of the staff, professional or other, 
at his disposal whether the officer in charge shall be an official 
of the Revenue or of the Public Works Department. In either 
case he will ordinarily be subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner alone in the conduct of the duties prescribed ; these duties 
include the provision of tools and shelter, the classification and 
treatment of labourers, the adjustment of rates, the payment of 
wages and the other ordinary relief arrangements. If from the 
magnitude or character of the relief work it is considered ex- 
pedient to relieve the Deputy Commissioner of responsibility and 
control, the Local Government will issue special instructions for 
the guidance of the official in charge, but even then the Deputy 
Commissioner will be furnished with immediate copies of the 
periodical reports submitted by the officer in charge. . The pro- 
visions of the Code arc brief, but the general scheme seems to be 
that, save in verj* exceptional circumstances when special orders 
will be passed by Government, the responsibility for and control 
of relief works will rest with the Deputy Commissioner, subject 
to the general control of the Commissioner. 

Burma Code . — The general position and responsibility of 
the Deputy Commissioner is defined in the usual terms (section 
41), and the administrative control of the Commissioner over all 
famine relief measures is declared (section 30). It is the duty of 
the Commissioner to see that the Divisional Public Works 
agency is employed to the best advantage (section 31), and as 
soon as the preliminary reports of impending scarcity are re- 
ceived, he is required, in conjunction with the Superintending 
Engineer, to prepare a statement showing works in or near the 
affected areas entered in the programme, and to submit it to the 
Chief Engineer with their joint recommendations as to what 
works should be undertaken. The Commissioner and Superin- 
tending Engineer arc also required to submit jointly to the Chief 
Engineer a rough estimate of the funds required. On receipt of 
the joint report, the Chief Engineer has to arrange for the re- 
distribution of works, funds and establishments accordingly 
(section 36) : he is also responsible for submitting emergent 
budgets, and for providing tools, etc. (sections 37 and 38). 
Section 39 requires that the Chief Engineer shall immediately 
inform the Commissioner of the amount of money sanctioned 
for each relief work, and the Commissioner has then power to 
open any of the sanctioned works as necessity arises. In the 
relief works chapter (Chapter VI) it is stated in section 7 1 that 
the supervision over all works, whether small or large, should, as 
far as possible, be professional. Section 76 provides that an 
officer of the Public Works Department shall, if possible, be 
placed in charge of such w'ork by the Superintending Engineer, 
such officer, except in matters of a purely professional technical 
nature, being subject to the control of the Deputy Commissioner. 
The duties of the officer in charge are defined in section 77 ; 
they include the provision of tools and shelter, the classification 
and treatment of relief workers, the adjustment of rates, the pay- 
ment of wages, and the other ordinary relief arrangements. His 
weekly reports (section 93) are forwarded both to the Deputy 
Commissioner and to the Superintending Engineer. 

Corrections and Additions to Programmes of Relief 
IPor^-s. — Sections 49 and 50 of the Madras Code relate to 
corrections and additions to be made to the programmes of relief 
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r;- rdready d»*a!t svith. some 
It subjects in this chapter :— 
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(l) Special Assistants far Collectors. 

(3) Increase of District Revenue Staff. 

(31 Increase of .Acc -ur.ts Establishment. 

(4I h'.crcaseof Mt-tlieal, jail and Polkc Stall. 
It i.s not ncccss-nry to go into these here. 


All th" Co i' s either in thi.s cr in another chapter contain 
proviri-'rs against int-rference with private trade. 

Th' rjuf'tion of controlling rates for the conveyance of grain 
by raitu-ay is referred to in identical terms in section 41 of the 
Bombay and North-\Vr.>.tern Provinces Codesand section 33 of 
the Central Pro-.'inc'-i Code, bnt it is not mentioned in the other 
Code.^. Section 40 ol the I’ombav Code relates to the checking 
of abas''s in the Railway D-parlment : there is no corresponding 
section in the otl-.cr CorU-.-,. 


Refer 


Section 3fi of the Madras Code a«scrts the necessity of 
tendering rtHcf, when needed, as promptly as possihlc. 

ii'-tlion 3; of the Central Provinces Code and section 40 of 
the Burma Code provide (or the Director of Agriculture making 
local inepiirier in afucled tracts. 

Adverting to the rcrn.arks .about the Boards of Revenue 
ut'.d'T Ch.apter I, it may he repe.ated that in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces the Board is throughout ignored. In 
the Punjab, the Financial Commissioner conducts preliminary 
work and is consulted on matters of principle, but docs not 
control famine operations. In Burma, the Financial Commissioner 
is throughout given a prominent posiliorj in the administr.ition 
of famine relief. The po-itiuiof the Chief Revenue authority 
thus v.ari'5 greatly in the dificrent provinces. 
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Hefercnces to the Rcpoit of the Famine slight distress tliere should be two or three circles to a taluka; 

Comii^ss!on,.t89S. when distress is acute, the circle should be of such a size as to 

allow the Circle Inspector to visit every village once a week. 

According to the North-Western Provinces Code (section 
43), the administrative territorial divisions with which relief 
circles are to be conterminous are tahsils, parganas, thannas, 
kanungos’ circles, and the like. Ordinarily the circle, of each 
supervisor kanungo will be a relief circle, the kanungo being the 
circle officer. 

In the Punjab Code (section 15) each.tahsil is divided into, 
relief circles, corrresponding, as far as possible, with some exist-' 
ing administrative unit, such as the zail : no circle, as a rule, 
comprising a population of more than I 2 ,o 00 to 15,000 souls. 
And in acute famine these may be subdivided. 

In the Central Provinces Code [section i («)] the circle of 
the Revenue Inspector is the relief circle : but these may, if 
necessary, be subdivided. 

In Burma (section 55) the district or the affected tract is 
divided into “local areas ” and "circles." The "local area"' 
ordinarily consists of a village or villages under the charge of a 
headman ; the “ circle *' is ordinarily the township under 
the Township Officer. 

All the Codes provide for the appointment of Circle 
Inspectors, either from the existing revenue staff or by the 
appointment of special men, and for the utilization of such village 
agency as exists. The rules regarding the duties of these 
officers arc generally given in great detail, and vary in details. 

Grain Contractors.-^AW the Codes, except the Burma 
Code, provide either in this or another chapter for the 
appointment, when necessary, of grain contractors to furnish 
supplies for village relief. 

Starving Wandcrers.'—E^ch Code provides for relieving 
and passing on staiv'ing wanderers. 

Migrants,— Ths Codes all provide that there should be no 
interference with migrants, except — 

(j) when they are obviously too weak to bear the journey ; 

(«■) when it is known that the place to which they pro- 
pose to go is unable to support them ; 

{Hi) when they are wandering aimlessly ; 

and they provide for the construction of rest-houses on routes of 
migration. 

The Burma Code omits exception ((tV), and has no pro- 
vision for rest-houses on routes. 

Several of the Codes deal in this chapter with matters which 
do not properly come under the head of circle organization, 
particularly with the' administrative chain between the District 
Officer and the Circle Inspector. 


CHAPTER V. 

Gratuitous Relief. 

Chapter VI. Paragraphs 468-478, The classes . eligible for such relief— According to the 

Provisional Code, persons having no relatives able and bound 
by the custom of the country to support them are eligible for 
this relief if they come within any of the following classes 

(n) idiots and lunatics ; 

{b) cripples; 

(c) blind persons ; 

(rf) all who from age. or physical weakness are incapable 
of earning their living ; 
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References to the Report of the Famine 
Commission, 189S. 


Some of the Codes have a number of subsidiary provisions 
which need not be referred to here. 


Chapter VI. Paragraphs 406 — 428. 


Chapter VI. Paragraph 407. 
Chapter IV. 1, 174. 


Chapter VI. Paragraph 40S, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Famine Relief Works. 


Definition of Ordinary" and ''Relief" Works. — Bengal 
(section 52) opens with the definition of ordinary and relief 
works, declares that this chapter applies only to the latter, and 
that no relief works are to be done by contract. Sections 56 and 
57 show how ordinary works may be converted into relief works, 
either wholl)' or partially. Madras has no corresponding sections, 
Bomb.ay ... Sections 62 to 64. which are however to 

Notth-Western Ptov- be foiind in other 

inces . . . „ S9 to <5^ and Codes as noted in the 

Punjab . . . „ 100 to 113 and 21 

to 23. 

Central Provinces . „ 39, 40, 44, 45. 

Burma . . . Section 72. 

ordinary from relief works, but more for the purpose of declar- 
ing the former outside the Code than anything else, except in 
the Punjab, where it is clearly contemplated that ordinary works 
shall be relied on in the earlier stages of distress, and that the 
development into relief works shall be gradual. Bengal expressly 
directs that the term piece-work is to be avoided in connection 
with relief works. 


margin. In all these 
Codes special care is 
taken to distinguish 


Large and Small Relief Works. — Section 53, Bengal Code, 
next defines "large" and " small " reUti works, the former 
being those calculated to provide simultaneous employment for 
three months to at least 1,000 persons. The supervision in each 
case is to be, as far as possible, professional. Large works are to 
be regarded as the backbone of the relief system in the later 
stages of famine, while small works should be utilized to the 
utmost in the early days of scarcity. The Madras Code, section 
59, distinguishes between *' large '' and " small ” works, and 
in all other Codes the Bengal definition of large works, and the 
. Sections 65 to 67. rest of section 53 as 

quoted above, are fol- 
lowed, the corres- 
ponding sections 
being as in the mar- 
gin, except that Bom- 
bay makes no pronouncement regarding large works being the 
backbone at the later stages. 


Bombay 

Notth-Western Ptov- 

inces 63 to 6$. 

p . . C .. 2S. s6 (Chapter 1). 

Punjab . . I Section 106 (Chaplet VI). 

Central Provinces . Sections 41, 48, 50. 

Burma . . . ,. 69, 71. 


Section 54, Bengal Code, distinguishes again between works 
carried out by the Public Works Department and those carried 
out by the District Officer or District Board. This is in the 
Bengal Code alone. 


Selection of Works . — The sections relating to selection of 
works in the different Codes are as, follow : — 


Bengal . . . . 

Bombay . . . . 

North-Western Provinces . 

Punjab . . , . 


Section 55. 
Sections 66 , CS. 

» 75> 7 ^' 

< „ 27, et seg. 

I .. II4- 


In the Madras, Central Provinces and Burma Codes there 
arc no specific rules on the subject. The Bengal Code gives a 
distinct preference to tanks as relief works and requires that the 
works should be sufficiently numerous to supply labour tolerably 
near to the homes of those who require it, approximately one 
work in each 16 square miles. The Punjab Code says that large 
works will not be started in every t^hsil or locality ; the able- 
bodied population must be prepared to leave their houses in 
order to obtain employment on such works. The Korth-Western 
Provinces and Bombay Codes give no indication as to the num- 
ber and character of works that should be opened. 

Off.ccr iti charge of Works . — ^The provisions relating to 
this subject have been dealt with under Chapter III. 


Chapter VI. Paragraph 426. 
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Admission of Applicants to Relief Works. — The rules 
•governing the admission of applicants to relief works are as 
under 


Bengal 

• «« 

Sections 60, 61. 

Madras 


» 93. i°S* 

Bombay ... 

•*« 

« 69, 91, 92. 

North-Western Provinces 

• ••* 

» 78, 79» 80 

Punjab ... 

• •• 

125, 126. 

Central Provinces ... 


» S3. 54- 

Burma ... 

•e« 

» 78. 79- 


These are all in effect practically indenticai. They provide 
that at every work a place shall be fixed for the admission of 
applicants, and for their being relieved before commencing work. 


Glassification of Workers. — The classification of relief 
workers in all provinces is the same. It is based on the sugges- 
tions of the Famine Commission and follows the definition sub- 
sequently prescribed by the Government of India. 

•The Code sections are— 


Bengal 
Madras ... 

Bombay 

North-Western Provinces 
Punjab ... 

Central Provinces 
Burma ... 


Sections 62, 63. 

„ 96.97* 

.. 70. 75- 

„ 66,67.69,74. 

„ ns, n6. 
Section 52. 

» 75 * 


References to the'Report of theFasdne 
Commissioni i^* 


Chapter VI. Paragraphs 439— 44S and 
4S0. 


There are however differences in details as regards children, 
nursing mothers, etc. 

TajAr.— Sections 64, 65, 66, Bengal Code, relate to the Chapter VI. Paragraph 462. 
tasks for different classes. The corresponding sections in other 


Codes are— 

Madras 

Sections 

loo, 107. 

Bombay ... ... 

n 

77, 78. 79, 80. 

North-Wfistern Provinces ... 

n 

70, 71, 72. 

Punjab 


1 19, 128, 129, : 

Central Provinces 

n 

57, 58. 

Burma ... 


89, go. 


The A task is based upon the task ordinarily performed by 
professional labourers. The Codes for Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces and Punjab follow the Resolution of 24th August 1893 
in making the B and C tasks 90 or 85 and 75 per cent, of the A 
task respectively, or closely in proportion to the wages. All 
other Codes, while keeping to the .same wage scale, make the B 
and C tasks 75 and 50 per cent., respectively, of the A task. 

Section 107, Madras, renders the sanction of the Collector 
necessary before Engineers can modify tasks, while in Burma 
(section 89) the Deputy Commissioner practically controls the 
task. In Bombay and the Punjab, the Chief or Superintending 
Engineers are the officers responsible for the maintenance of an 
equal standard of tasks. This appears to refer to the general 
standard to be worked up to, not to the actual tasks to be imposed. 

In other provinces there is no clear rule on the subject. 

Payment of wages.— 'Ih& Bengal rules as to payment of Chapter VI. Paragraphs-4sfl-4S7* 
wages are in sections 67, 68, 69, 70. 

The corresponding rules in other Codes are as follow 

Madras ... ... Sections loi, 102, 103, 104," 

105, lofi, Appen- • 
dix VI, para- 
graph 28. 

„ 82, 83. 84, 85. 


Bombay 





Rcfeircnccs to the Repott of thh Fflmlhh 
Commissioni iS^i 


■Chapter VI. Paragr.tphs 452— 4 S 7 - 


Chapter VI. Piitagtaphs 43S— 436. 


»9 . 


North-Western Provinces ... . Sections 87, 88, 8g, 90, 91, 

. 92 - 


Punjab ... ,g5^ ig5^ ig^ 

Ccntr.ai Provinces... ... „ 60,61,63. 

loo-ios. 

The Code sections are generally on the same lines, the 
general principle being that less than the D or so-ealled 
minimum wage is never to be paid, except in cases of contu- 
macy, though when an A, B, or C task is not performed a pro- 
portionate reduction in the payment may be made. 

The other sections in this chapter have either been dealt 
with under Chapter III or refer to matters too trivial to be worth 
comparing. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Wages and Rations. 

The Provisional Code, Chapter X, prescribes the full ration 
“sufficient to maintain able-bodied labourers in health and 
strength " and the minimum ration "for labourers,” thus: — 



ru/L 





Man, 

Woman. 

Man. 

Woman. 


Ib, DZ. 

tb. on 

Ib. oz. 

Ib. 

oz. 

FloUr of the common 
gr.iin of the country 
or cleaned rice. 

I 8 

» 4 

I 0 

0 

H 

Pulse . . 

0 4 

0 3 

0 3 

0 


Salt .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ghi or oil . . . 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o| 

Condiments and vege- 
tables. 

0 X 

0 I 

0 ot 

0 

04 


The full ration " for childr.cn ” is said to be 4 and i full 
rations, according to age and requirements. The minimum 
ration " for children, not being infants, below 14," is the same 
proportion of the minimum rations. 

The penal ration for labourers sent to a poor-house for 
refusing to work is prescribed thus 






Maa« 

Woman. 

. 




oz. 

oz. 

Flour, grain or rice 

■ 

> 

• 

»4 

Z2 

Pulse , 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

Salt ... 

« 

, 

, 

i 

i 


The "minimum wage” and the *' full wage " are defined 
as the amount of money which at the current rates is sufficient 
to purchase a " minimum ration ” and a “ full ration ” respect- 
ively. 

In Chapter VI of our report an account is given of the 
“ grain-equivalent " system of calculating wages introduced by 
the Government' of India Resolution of 24th August 1893 
of the ivage scale then laid down. The wage scale then intro- 
duced was recommended for general use, a discretion being 
hoivever left to Local Governments to order the actual cost of 
the component items to be used in the calculations if the grain- 
equivalent method appeared to give very divergent results. It 
was laid down that the grain selected as a basis for calculation 
should'in every case be the “ staple or staples in ordinary con- 
sumption in the affected tracts.” The wages deduced in terms of 
he grain-equivalent are thus stated. (In some cases the female 



wage stated difiers to sone extent tror.'. the trut ariUixn'tical 
deduction). 

Aiiull .M.-.la— 


j 

rCLw A 

1 

The money v.a'ue 0 ! :! lbs. cr 


cf grain. 


1 CI.aH B 





M.asimum.^ 



» 4 


>* I* 

1 

j Class C 


»» *♦ t* 3 *• •* 

16 

•» fP 


[_Cl.ass D 


• * It 1« ^ ^ •• %* 

t4 .. 

»» IP 

Minimum . 

All d.i«!cs 


.. .. .. ij .. ,. 

14 . .. 

f* IP 

Adult Ftn tUi 







■"Clais A 

The money v.il»e cf 2 } Ib«. or 

19 chatcaks of grain. 

Mn.ximum. ■ 

Class B 

1 * 

•• >• »• •» 

«7 

>1 !• 


j Cbss C 

»■ 

»» p* t* M 

rs » 

I* IP 


i^C'ass D 

If 

•* •» 

»3 .. 

• * M 

Minimum . 

All cl.asses 

• > 

• • 7 

»• ** •* >* #• 

»3 .. 

*« II 


The wages and ration.s of the Codes arc based ujjon and 
very closely adhere to those of the Provisional Code, amplified by 
the provisions of the Resolution of r4th August 1S03. Madras 
gives the n female iS Instead of 17 rhattaks, the former being 
the correct criuivalcnt of si lbs., but si lb-:, was a mistake in the 
Resolution. Such slight variations as c.xist in the different 
Codes are now noticed. 

Beni^al Code, Chapter I'll . — This Code prescribes the •'* full 
ration,” the “minimum ration,” the. *' penal ration,” the "mini- 
mum wage, ’’ and the "full wage, ” exactlj' as in the Provisional 
Code with only one difference, tor., that the rations for children 
range from one-half to onc-quarter of a man's ration instead of 
from three-quarters to onc-quarter. 

The ordinary method of calculating the w.agc Ls the "grain- 
equivalent " method, the instructions given being almost ver- 
latim those contained in the Resolution of 24th August 1S93, 
with the one exception already noted, vis., that children cannot 
get more than half the .adult male’s wage. The District Officer 
is to atiply to the Commis.sioner to revise the wage whenever 
there is a change in the market sufficient to invob'C an increase 
or tlccrcasc of two chatt.aks in the gr.ain'equiv.a!cnt. 

In rase.s where the price of grain does not fluctuate watlt 
.sufficient regularity in proportion to the prices of the other items 
of the ration, the i)istrict Officer mav, with the Coinmi.'sioncr's 
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RWcrdnccsteOicRcporlotthfcFiihilnc Provision is made for calculating the wage on the money 
Comrniision, 189S. value of each item of the ration when the actual cost of the 

items varies considerably from the money value of the grain- 
equivalent. 

No penal ration is prescribed. 

There are the following speci.!! provisions 

(1) The minimum wage of a nursing mother .shall be 

equal to the value of 2 lbs. of grain. 

(2) All persons above 12 are to be treated as adults. 

(3) No children under 7 are to work. 

The following special ration is prescribed for adults in 
kitchens and poor-houses 


R.1W grain 


• ■ • 

. 30 OZ. 

Pulse 

. 

• • • 

• 3 II 

S.alt . . 

• 

• • • 

. 12 drachms. 

Tam.arind . . 

• 

• • ■ 

• S fi 

Chillies . 

• 

t • • 

■ 8 


This r.Hion was reduced during the late famine under the 
orders of the Government of India. 

The gratuitous relief moncydole is the money value of the 
minimum ration. 

There are also special rules for those under medical treat- 
ment and for young children which do not require discussion. 

Bombay Code, Chapter P//.— This Code prescribes the 
rations for adults as in the Provisional Code with two variations, 
vis., that the term " flour ” is substituted for " flour of the com- 
mon grain used in the country, or common rice,” and that in the 
maximum nation for females the amount of ghi or oil is one 
ounce instead of half .in ounce (this may be a misprint), and it 
reproduces the grain-equivalent w.iges as in the Resolution of 
24th August 1S93. It is stated that the grain to be selected 
as the basis of calculation shall be jowari or bajri, according to 
the local practice of consumption ; or the cheaper of the two .if 
both arc equally staple food-grains. 

The standard rations for children are fixed as follows : — 



Wortlne children, 7 to 12. 

Mulmom. Minimum. 

Non-working 
children 
nnder 7. 


or. 

OZ. 

ot. 

Flour . ... ... 

18 

IS 

6 

Dal 

3 

3 

1 

Salt ... ... 

\ 


i 

Ghi 

i 

i 

i 

Condiments and vegetables ... 

a 

4 


i 


Provision is made as elsewhere for calculating the wage 
according to the money value of the items of the ’ration when 
the variation is great. 

The gratuitous relief dole and the poor-house^ ration are 
defined as the minimum rations. 

The Sanitary Commissioner is made responsible for provid- 
ing suit.ible diet scales in hospitals, the maximum rations being 
taken as a guide. 

No penal ration is prescribed. As a rule. Wages ate to be 
paid in cash (with the same exceptional proviso as in Bengal) 
adjusted from time to time by the officer in charge of the work 
with reference to prices of food-grain in the bazar to Which the 
workers resort. 

If fuel is difficult to obtain,' the Collector may isSUe It. gratis, 
and he may also provide grindstones and cooking utensils. 



Section i i 8 contains a provision peculiar to Bombay. It 
Compara however with section lays dotvn that on small works the 
134, ProvisionaJ Code, where the wages shall bc regulated by the 
same discretion is given, sob^ct to Collector, who will -take into -con- 
maim a. in minimum rmiis, sidcration the character of the work 
and the purpose for u-hich it is intended. 


Rc-'enfflccs to the Report of the Fastise 
CcasKSSica, iSjS. 


Norii- Western Provinces Code, Chapter F/A—The North- 
Western Provinces Code prescribes the full and minimum 
rations for adults and for children and the penal ration for con- 
tumacious workers exactly as in the Provisional Code, and the 
grain-equivalent system as in the Resolution of August 1S93. 


It has the usual provision for calculating the ivage according 
to the money value of the items of the ration in c.xceptional 
cases and for payment being made in cash. 


There arc no miscellaneous provisions. 


Central Provinces Code, Chapter VII.-— The provisions arc 
those of the Provisional Code and the Resolution of 24th August 
iSg 3 , and arc practically the same as those in the North- West- 
ern Provinces Code, though expressed more briefly and with 
the exception, that this Code omits to say when wages arc to be 
paid in cash and when in kind. The wages are governed by 
the current local price of the grain which is the staple of ordin- 
ary consumption in the tract affected. 


The only miscellaneous provision is that wages will be 
altered on the occurrence of any change in prices recorded in 
the wages table. It is not stated who is to order the alteration. 

Punjab Code, Chapter F//,— -The full and minimum rations 
for adults and the penal ration are those of the Provisional Code 
with the exception that the term “ flour " is substituted for " flour 
of the common grain used in the country, or common rice.*' 
It is explained that the flour should be that of the coarsest 
cereal or millet ordinarily consumed and commonly purchascabic 
in the bazar. 

For W’orking children between 7 and I2 the full and mini- 
mum rations arc those of the Bombay Code with one difference, 
via.i that in the full ration the amount of gbi or oil is i oz. instead 
of 5 oz. For non-working children tlie ration is to be deter- 
mined according to age and requirements, usually one-fourth of 
the man's ration for children below 7 ; milk, etc., may be given 
to children under 3. 

The Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals is made responsi- 
ble for fixing hospital rations. 

The gratuitous relief dole and the poor-house rations are 
the minimum rations. 

The method of payment is that of the Provisional Code, the 
grain-equivalent method being only given as an alltmalivc. 
This alternative method may be adopted “so long as experience 
shows that the money value of the part of the ration which con- 
sists of grain, enhanced by 75 per cent., is a fair equivalent of 
the money value of aff the items included in the ration." 

The Deputy Commissioner may in certain cases provide fuel 
and grindstones 

Wages are to be paid in cash with the usual cxccptioaal 
proviso as in Bengal and elsewhere. 

The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for seeing that 
scales of wages "are promptly adjusted by the oRiccr in charge 
when prices vary. 

Section 17S contains a proviso peculiar to the. Punjab. It 
requires the Deputy Commissioner, if he considers the rate of 
wages paid on relief works too low, to report the matter to the 
Commissioner, who in turn avill forvxard thc_ report to Govern- 
ment, la urgent cases the Deputy Commissioner may increa: 
the rale. 
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.RcTcrcnccs to the Report of the Famine Burma Code, Chapter P’//.— In this Code the full and 

Commission, 1898. minimum rations differ from those of the Provisional Code and 

the other Provincial Codes, presumably because pulses ' are not 
ordinarily eaten by the people of Burma. Rations, adapted to 
the ciraunstances of the country, are prescribed. 

The provisions regarding children (under 14) are exactly 
those of the Provisional Code. 

There is no penal ration. 

Payments are to be made according to the grain-equivalent 
method, the grain chosen for calculating the ration being rice ; 
with the proviso that when the assumption that the price of 
grain fluctuates in proportion to the price of the other items 
does not hold good, the minimum wage may be taken to be 
the amount of money that would purchase the various items. 
And they are to be in cash with the usual exceptional proviso. 

The Deputy Commissioner adjusts the wages as prices 
vary. 

This Code contains a nuniber of miscellaneous provisions 
which may be named without description in detail : — 

(1) The wages of the different classes (A, B, C, D) are 
to admit of certain margins. 

(а) Time of payment. 

(3) Fines. 

(4) Rest days. 

(5) A scale is laid down for dependants ; the scale repre- 

sents less than half the minimum ration, but it is 
explained that as the food is eaten in common by 
the whole family, this economy is permissible. 

(б) Mode of payment to individuals, families and gangs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Poor-house. 

Chapter VI. PaiaBraph 478. In paragraph 25 of the Government of India Resolution of 

• the 9th June 1883 it was stated that it was unnecessary to 

discuss the rules contained in the Provisional Code for the 
management of a poor-house. The Code itself was considered 
to be sufficiently explicit. Reference was, however, made to 
the proposal that able-bodied labourers who refused to work 
should be made liable to punishment under the criminal law, and 
that legal power should be taken to retain weakly persons in 
poor-houses until the scarcity is over. The Government of India 
was not convinced of the necessity of legislation, but desired 
that the question should receive very careful consideration in 
future famines. 

The Provisional Code, Chapter V, defines the poor-house as 
an enclosure within which cooked food is distributed gratuitously 
to inmates. No persons can be admitted except — 

(1) persons unfit to work who cannot conveniently be 

sent to their homes ; 

(2) persons fit to work who refuse to labour. 

Residence in the poor-house is compulsory in the case of 
persons of the first class until they are fit to work or to be sent 
home, and, in the case of persons of the second class, until they 
consent to work. There is ordinarily to be one poor-house for 
each subdivision of a district, but the District Authority deter- 
mines the number with the sanction of the Commissioner. Pro- 
vision is made for the appointment of visitors to inspect and 
supervise the administration of the poorrhouse, and instructions 
are given as to how the site is to be selected. It is distinctly 
ruled a hospitM under a medical officer is to be attached to 
each poor-house. Finally, instructions are given as to how a 

I ' 
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poor-house should be closed. Appended to the Provisional Code the M gnmfak . 

is, an extract from Mr. Elliott’s draft code containing detailed tommls^oh, %8. 

rules for the administration of poor-houses. These rules are' to 
serve as examples. 

Bengal Corfe.— The Bengal Code differs from the Provi- 
sional Code and the other Provincial Codes by hiling that 
poor-houses are only required when famine is severe and 
the remedies of relief works and gratuitous relief at or near 
the homes of the people are insufficient. When famine is 
severe, however, there should be onte poor-house for each relief 
‘circle, and to meet this case a set of special rules is provided 
in an appendix ; these rules are practically Mr. Elliott's rules. 

No poor-house can be constructed or opened without the sahc- 
tion of the Commissioner. 

In other respects the Bengal Code follows pretty closely 
the Provisional Code. The following divergencies are noticed t— • 

(1) Two new classes of inmates are given, namely, (a) 
professional beggars who find the sources of private 
charity dried up, and (A) other applicants for relief 
of whom it is doubted if they are really in want, 
and to whose case Willingness to reside in a poor- ■ 
house is applied as a test. 

(2) Certain details are given as to ihUstet rolls and 
returns and as to the general plan and management 
of the poor-house. 

{3) Provision is made for the paupers themselves doing a 
certain amount of menial work connected with the 
establishment. 

The ration prescribed is the minimum ration except in the 
case of contumacious labourers who receive the penal ration. 

Madras Code . — In Madras in the early stages of distress, 
relief for all who cannot earn wages on relief works is re- 
stricted to the grant of cooked food at central kitchens. Poor- 
houses, it is stated, are intended for the housing and mainten- 
ance of destitute wanderers unfit for employment on works, .and 
who have no homes or have cut themselves adrift from their 
homes and who cannot be satisfactorily looked after in kitchens : 
also for contumacious labourfers. 

The Madras Code does not follow closely the provisions of 
the Provisional Code. The following are the subjects for which 
provision is made - 

(1) Raiment may be given to the inmates. 

(2) Selection of site. 

(3) Limitation of the number of inmates to i,aoo per- 
sons. 

(4) Attachment of a Medical Officer’s hospital. 

(0 Scale of establishment and their duties (see Appen- 
dix V). 

(6) Instructions as to the supply and distribution of food, 

{7) Special rations are prescribed (sections 122 to 125). 

The grain rations prescribed are common to men, 
women and children above i’2 yedrs of age, 

Corfe.— This Code also does not 'follow the Pro- 
visional Code very closely, Here- the poor-house is for “desti- 
tute persons who have ho homes or have abandoned their homes 
and become wanderers, and persons who are unfit for employ- 
ment on works.” It is there laid down that podr-hbuses ^ will 
receive all classes of. applicants who will afterwards be either 
drafted to relief works, sent to hospital, transferred to their 
homes, or retained as ordinary inmates. These latter will 
comprise wanderers and professional beggars who refuse to 
work or are incapable of work. . The poor-h'ou's'e 'may be used 
also as a rest-house for those on the way to a relief work. 
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'ReTeiences to the Report of the F^ine It is provided that there shall be one central poor-house for 
Commission, 1898. each taluka with as many branch poor-houses as may be 

requisite, and that there shall be poor-houses whenever required 
in connection with large works. 

The only other provisions are— « 

(1) For the attachment of hospitals. 

(2) As to strength of establishment and their duties (see 
Appendix VI). 

(3) For the exaction of work from the inmates. 

The rations are the minimum rations. 

North-Western Provinces Code and- Central Provinces 
Code . — The provisions of these two Codes are almost verbatim 
the same as those of the Provisional Code. Such slight differ- 
ences as exist do not call for special notice. Each contains an 
appendix of rules. 

In each case the rations (see the appendix) are the mini- 
mum rations except in the case of contumacious labourers who 
receive the penal ration. 

The Punjab Code . — ^This Code follows the Provisional Code 
with the following differences 

(1) There are four classes of persons eligible for admis- 
sion, as in Bengal. 

(2) The poor-houses may be used as rest-houses for 
those on their way to a relief work, as in Bombay.. 

(3) A new hospital attached to the poor-house need not 
necessarily be constructed. An adjacent existing 
hospital or dispensary may be used. 

(4) Special arrangements may be made for children. 

(5) Some rules as to returns and registers are given. 

(6) In towns poor-houses of the nature of soup kitchens 
may be opened. 

The rations are the minimum rations, except in the case of 
contumacious labourers who receive the penal 
ration. 

The Burma Code makes no provision for poor-houses. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Kitchens for Children. 

Chapter VI. Paragraphs 475—47®- The heading of the chapter prescribed by the Government 

of India is not very appropriate. It should be- “ Kitchens ” and 
not “ Kitchens for Children." 

The system for the relief of children and dependants favoured 
by the Famine Commission, and adopted in the provisions of the 
Provisional Code, was one of separate relief b}' distribution of 
grain or cooked food in kitchens. The provisions of the Provi- 
sional Code regarding these kitchens .are to be found in sections 4 
(«')» 19 W 61 of the Code. Briefly stated, they provide that 
labourers’ children unfit to work shall be fed in kitchens, while 
infirm persons unfit to work shall receive the minimum wage, 
and if dependent on labourers be kept on the work or if not so 
dependent be drafted to a poor-house. From paragraph 9 of 
the Government of India Resolution of 17th March 1892 it will 
be seen that the Provisional Code did not allow the expansion of 
money wages for the purpose of providing a margin from which 
relief might be given to children and infirm dependants by their 
able-bodied relatives on relief works. This -was considered 
dangerous on the ground that experience had shown that 
starving parents cannot in times of severe famine safely be 
entrusted with the feeding of their children. In 1892 the 
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GovcjT.njcRi 0. Irtiia v,-crc nr>t di^p-iscd to admit anr raodifica- RtrsrtsasfotttRepcrtf^iSs^ FaeIs 
t jon of the principle conSr.Fng the ivage to worfeers and restrict- Censniniss, j?^6. 

lag its amount (o a liberal money-equivalent cf the worker’s 
subsistence ration, and they expressed the opinion that the 
recent cxp-rrieace in Madras had tended to confirm the view 


that the system of famine kitchens and poor-houses, for the 
support of the young and infirm, was sound. The Government 



of distress in t}:o«e provinces wJiere the proper relief of 
dependants, by their guardians, could be guaranteed, i^cr- 
mission w.as accordingly given to local Governments to apply 
for the modification or withdr.awal of tlic original prohibition oif 
relieving children and others through their parents and guardians. 
After the scarcity following on the failure of harvests in 1S91- 
9 .=' more th.an one bc.al Government represented that relief to 
children .and depcndant.s could be more conveniently afforded 
by means of allowances to the working members of the family 
than by distribution of food in kitchens. The Government of 
India in their Resolution of 2.}lh August 1S93 (paragraph 15) 
adhered to the view that such relief should preferably be given 
under the sy.stcm f.ivourcd by the Famine Commission and the 
old Codes, but at the same time they left it to local Govern- 
ments to adopt the other system whenever they were satisfied 
that it would combine efficiency of relief with the minimum of 
expenditure. 

The following examination of the provisions of the various 
Codes, under the he.id of kitchens, will show to what extent 
ad\-antage has been taken of the discretion thus given to local 
Governments • 


In the UcK^al Code, sections 1 19 to 140 deal with kitchens. 
But to undcf.stind the .system, reference should first be made to 
.section 84. In that section U is .said that "except in a vciy 
severe famine, relief to children unfit to work and adult depend- 
ants may be conveniently afforded by means of^ allowances to 
the working mcmbcr.s of the family, etc," Then in section 120 
it is provided that "where it is not considered dcsimblc to grant 
allowances to relief workers under section 84, for the purpo.se 
of relieving tlwir children and adult dcpcndanf,s, a daily supfily 
of cooked food sh'iuld be issued to them at these kitchens" (in 
the ease of children only those who cannot be emplcyed on the 
work*, being .admitted). ‘‘These kitchens” (section 1J9) .arc 
kitchens in'the centr.al village of a circb, villages being group- 
ed into circles not more than five miles in diam-ter, for the pur- 
po-e 05 relieving chiMren - o .as to .admit of the children being 
brought daily to th" central village in the morning. 'Ihen sec- 
l\n\ *121 provides that children ab.an<Ioned by their parents 
rh.auld, it old er.fan.dt, b - ;ent to a suitable relief work, or if too 
yo'.ing t<> work be .admitted to tie- ne.ares* kitchen. 


The rystem contemplated by the Code, therefore, r-ee.ms to 
be that at some undefined pe-jod of tl-.e famine, ct:ntr.al kitch.cna 
shaald le opened for feeding th'- children of a g.'onp of \illagri. 
AU abav.dor.ed cliUIrrn unable to v.ork slouH let •’■nl to 
tl-e .e Vilehrr.s. LatC.' on, w!:en fami.ae t.rr.amea very -evere, 
n'^.a-worling children .and ad-alt dej, -r.d-ar.tj of rrl>f workers, 
wh-» otherv.-i’ e .ar* rfh'rved by menna of ca b .a’la'.v.scc-f. ta the 
workers should le .ad.mitted'to kitchens 


Th-e r.:ti--n 1^ flr'.crmired in ‘e.-ti'-a as . f-a' w'-ull (1*- 
pendant-v it i^ the erdinrry iri: imura ration, and for . ld.!ren 
frarn car-;;t:arter to o;5e.!..i:: tl- minhr.ura rati ,n aecordmg t-o 
Sections 123 to iaodealv.it. c-tad'i ef mar a.y.m.-r... 
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RrftttncettotheRtportoflheFunUie five miles in diameter (section 65). Kitchens are also to be 
Conunissioa, *8g8. provided in connection with large works for the feeding of non- 

working children and of persons temporarily disqualified from 
work. 

The ration is the special ration defined in sections I2a to 
125, and there is an appendix giving details of management: 

The Bombay Code system is again different. The system 
there is (sections 124 and 125) that" whenever it is practi- 
cable, non-working children, i.c., children under seven years 
of age, and adult dependants shall be relieved by the distribu- 
tion of cooked food. On large works, the adult dependants 
shall be relieved at the poor-houses connected with the works." 
And in section 127 it is provided that there shall be kitchens 
for children on large works. The system, therefore, is that 
kitchens arc only opened in connection with works. Non- 
working children and adult dcpcnd.mts must if possible be fed 
in kitchens which arc managed on the same lines as poor-houses. 

The rations prescribed appear to be the minimum rations, 
and details of management arc given. There is a rule that, if 
difliculty is experienced in giving these children and depen- 
dants cooked food, the Collector may sanction the payment of 
the cash value of the allowances to tltfir able-bodied adult 
relatives. 

The North- Western Provinces Code system is not unlike 
the Bengal system. Section 119 says" experience having 
shown that starv'ing parents cannot, in time of severe famine, 
safely be entrusted with the means of relieving their children, 
it is essential that a daily supply of cooked food should be 
issued to them under proper supendsion. Adult dependants 
of relief workers, who are unfit to work, may also be relieved at 
kitchens and supplied with • cooked food.” Then section 120 

E rovidcs that kitchens, with sleeping sheds attached, should 
c cstiablishcd at convenient centres whenever it is found 
that private charity is unable to cope with the emergency, and 
section 12! provides for ab-indoncd children being sent to a 
relief work or a kitchen according as they are able to work or 
not. 


According to section 99, infirm dependants of relief work- ■ 
ers and children unfit to work shall either be fed at kitchens, 
or allowances on their account shall be paid to the adult mem- 
bers of the family. As kitchens are not contemplated until the 
famine is severe, it would seem that the latter course should 
generally be adopted in the first instance, 

The ration prescribed for adult dependants is the minimum 
ration, children getting from one-quarter to three-quarters 
according to age and requirements. There is an appendix 
containing detailed rules. 

The Punjab Code (section 194) provides that when the re- 
lief for non-working children by means of cash allowances to the 
working members of the family, or under the system of gratui- 
tous relief laid down in Chapter V, is considered undesirable or 
insuflicicnt, a daily supply of cooked food should be prepared 
and distributed to the children at kitchens. On large relief 
works, kitchens may be provided for non-working children. And 
further (section 196), if the Deputy Commissioner considers that 
other kitchens besides those at relief works are necessary, he 
shall provide them, grouping the villages into circles. 

Abandoned children (section 197) are to be sent to a relief 
work or a kitchen according as they can work or not. 

An appendix contains detailed rules of management. 

The system is a permissive system and is, on the whole, not 
unlike the Bengal system except that kitchens are contemplat- 
ed on the large works as well as at centres. 

The provisions of the Central Provinces Code (sections 96 
to 99I are practically the same as those of the North-Western. 
Provinces Code. 

The Burma Code contains no provision for kitchens. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Other Measures of Reuef, 


References to the Report of theFamiae 
Commission; iSpS. 


The '• Other Measures of Relief ” contemplated in the 
Provisional Code, Chapter VI, are (rt) gratuitous and semi-gra* 
tuitous r'elief to parda nashin women, [b) relief to respectable 
men, (c) relief to artizans, {</) 'relief to weavers, and [e) - tempo- 
rary orphanages. 

or.i-payda nashin women, not otherwise eligible for gratuitous 
relief, are to be given the minimum ration in return for some 
light work. 

Persons of respectable position and family who are reduced 
to starvation are not to be forced to labour on the works, but 
are to be employed as gang-overseers, accountants, clerks, etc. 
If no suitable work is available,.thcy areto be admitted to gratui- 
tous relief. . 


Artizans are to be employed, as far as possible, in their own 
trades on the relief w’orks. 


Weavert, when jiumerous, are to be given thread and to be Chapter VI. Paragraphs 5o8-5ri. 
paid for cloth woven, at, or if necessary, above the market price. 

Temporary orphanages may, if necessary, be established at 
the head-quarters of districts to which may be sent, when poor- 
houses and children's kitchens are closed, children without rela- 
tions. The orphanages may be placed under the District Board, 
who may make over the children to any respectable persons 
(preferably those of the same religious persuasion as the chil- 
dren) who wish to adopt them. If not adopted within three 
months, the child may, with the Commissioner's sanction, be 
sent to an orphanage or public institution for destitute children. 

Provided that in any case a child may be reclaimed by parents 
or near relations who have a legal right to its custody. 

The provisions of the Bengal Code (Chapter X) , the North- 
Western Provinces Code (Chapter X) and Central Provinces 
Code (Chapter X) are the same as those of the Provisional Code. 

In the Bengal Code the provisions regarding parda nashin 
women arc given in the gratuitous relief chapter, sections 43-B, 

45, and 46. 

In the Madras Code (sections 126 to 138) the “ Other mea- 
sures” are (o) Land Improvement loans, {b) Agriculturists' loans 
for purchase of fodder, cattle and seed, {c) Advances to weavers, 

(d) Relief to artizans, (e) Relief to gosha {parda nashin) 
women, {/) Relief to respectable men. 

Great stress is laid on the desirability of granting loans 
for land improvement, and Collectors are instructed to invite 
applications for such loans. '' Experience has shown that one 
of the most beneficial methods of affording relief, and one of the 
best systems of providing the people with employment near 
their homes during a season of distress, is to encourage in every 
possible way the carrying out of land improvements, such as 
well-linking, removal of nuth grass, etc., by the aid of State 
loans under Act XIX of 1S83. ” 

Loans for seed-grains are to be in cash and not in kind. 

Weavers when numerous and in need of relief arc to be 
given employment, in their own craft, by means of advances. 

The instructions given are more full than in the Provisional 
Code ; one provision is that incapable dependants and non- 
working children of weavers are to be fed gratuitously at kitch- 
ens. Special rules are contained in Appendix VII. 

Artizans are to be given employment in their own trades 
on the public works. 

Parda nashin women are (o be given " the gratuitous 
relief ration " (section 122) in return, if possible, for some 
suitable work. 
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IRefereacettotbeSeportoftheFamiae Respectable men are, as in the Provisional Code, to be 
ComoussioD, 189S. emploj'ed as clerks, etc., or if employment cannot be found for 

them to be admitted to village relief. 

The provisions regarding orphanages will be found in 
sectfon go under the gratuitous relief chapter. They are much 
the same as those of the Provisional Code, except that there 
is no rule for making over the children to a public orphanage 
or similar institution. 

In the Bombay Code (sections 137 10154) ll>e "Other, 
measures ” are — ^(u) Suspension and remission 'of land revenue, 
[ 6 ] Loans to agriculturists, (c) Relief to respectable persons, 
arlizans, etc., (d) Temporary improvement of the water-supply, 
and {e) .Acceptance and utilization of private subscriptions. 

The Collector is given the power to suspend the collection 
of land revenue, provided he reports his proceedings forth- 
with. He will then make further enquiry and eventually 
report to Government his recommendations for the partial or 
total remission or collection of the suspended land revenue. 
Detailed instructions are given. 

O « 

Estimates are to be framed and special allotments of 
• ' funds made for loans under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and the Agriculturists' Loans Act. The Governor in 
Council will, if necessary, obtain the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India to abridge the ordinary forms of procedure and 
to remit stamp duty and interest. Loans for ' seed-grain are to 
be in cash and not in kind. 

Respectable men are to be dealt with as in the Pro- 
visional Code, and so too arc artizans. 

Parda rnshin women are to be given " semi-gratuitous " 
relief. Lists of proper recipients are to be prepared, the 
recipients will be given a ticKet holding good for one month, 
and they will be entitled to receive a ration (amount prescribed,' 
viz.y 7 lbs. of flour for an adult and zi for each child} 
weekly from a grain-dealer of the village appointed to supply 
it. Some suitable work is required in return for the relief 
given. 

When weavers are congregated together in considerable 
numbers semi-gratuitous relief by employment in their own 
craft is to be given to such of them as are in need of it. They 
are given advances of money, and the work turned out is pur- 
chased '' at a liberal rate. ” The women and children of the 
weavers may at discretion be placed on gratuitous relief. 
When the number of weavers is not great, they may be 
given semi-gratutious relief as in the case of parda nashin 
women. During the course of the late famine the section of 
the Bombay Code governing the relief of weavers was amended 
so as to restrict the special relief to those only who are deemed 
“ incapable of gaining a livelihood on the ordinary relief 
works. " 

Allotments are to be placed at the disposal of Collectors for 
the improvement of the water-supply. 

■ Private subscriptions, when accepted, are to be paid into 

a general fund for each district and may be allotted by the 
Collector to his officers for distribution on any charitable mea- 
sures of relief. 

In the Punjab Code (sections 199 to 205) there are only 
two " Other measures, " vis., relief to weavers and orphanages. 
The provisions in both these respects are practically the same as 
in the Provisional Code. Sections 102 to 104 under .the gra- 
tuitous relief chapter contain provisions for parda nashin 
women and respectable men corresponding with those of the 
Provisional Code, and section 117 under the relief works chapter 
makes the usual provision for artizans. 

The Burma', Code contains no such head, nor are these 
special provisions to be found in the Code. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Measures for the Protection of Cattle. 

The Provisional Code (Chapter VII) provides for the pre- 
paration and maintenance when necessary of a district register 
showing the number of cattle depending on pasture, the pas- 
ture grounds ordinarily in use and the Government reserve pas- 
ture grounds to_ which in times of drought the cattle can con- 
veniently be driven. Government decides, in concert if neces- 
sary with the Forest Department, to what reserve the cattle 
from each district may be driven in case of need. 

When it appears tp the District Officer that the pasture of 
his district is about to fail, he reports through the Commissioner 
to Government who may open the reserve set apart for such 
district. The District Officer then informs the people and urges 
and assists them to send their cattle to the resers-e. He has to 
aixange for fodder and water on the route. The management 
of pasture reserves and the control of the cattle admitted to 
them is in the hands of the Forest Officers, and ordinary pas- 
turage fees may be reduced or remitted as Government may 
direct. There is also a provision that in districts irrigated by 
canals, the Commissioner shall take measures for the growth 
of fodder and for Increasing the growth of grass by flood. 

These provisions are only carried out in such parts of the 
province as are considered applicable by Government. 

The provisions of the Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces Codes, are almost identically the same as those of 
the Provisional Code. 

Except Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, and to a 
certain extent the Central Provinces, where a list of the 
reserves and the routes leading to them is kept, no other prov- 
ince provides for the precautionary measure of maintaining a 
register of cattle and pasture grounds. The only Codes con- 
taining the provision for the production of fodder in canal- 
irrigated districts are the Bengal, North-Western Provinces, 
Bombay and _ Punjab Codps. 

In the Madras Code (sections 139 to 142) the measures for 
the utilization of forests and the protection of cattle are com- 
bined in the same chapter. As regards cattle when there is likely 
to be a serious failure of pasture, the Collector, in communication 
with the Conservator of Forests, has to report to the Board of 
Revenue, who will then, in consultation with the Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture, " take the necessary action." If 
water is scarce on routes largely used by cattle the Collector, as 
in other provinces, has to make arrangements. Section 142 
gives instructions as to how the prickly pear plant can be used 
as fodder. This instruction is not to be found in any other 
Code. 

The Bombay Code (sections 155 to 158) provides for the 
Collector reporting failure of pasture to the Commissioner, who 
in communication with the Conservator of Forests may open 
forest areas for free grazing. These areas, when opened, are in 
the hands of the Forest Officers under the orders of the Collector. 

The provisions of the Punjab Code (sections 206 to 2 14) 
are in effect practically the same as those of the Provisional 
Code, except that the precautionary measure of maintaining a 
register is not prescribed. This Code also contains (section 
207) instructions to the Deputy Commissioner to utilize as fully 
as possible “unclassed State forests," and provides for the 
Government (section 213) arranging with officers of Native 
States, etc., for the transit to and reception of cattle in the hills. 

In the Central Provinces Code (spctions i ro to 1 16) it is 
provided that a list of the reserves and the routes leading .tO 
them should be prepared by the Deputy Commissioner in. Con- 
sultation with the Circle Conservator of Forests and the Director 
of Agriculture. The provisions for throwing open these reserves 
when there is a failure are practically the same as in the Provi- 
sional Code. 
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RefercncestotheReportortheFamine The Burma Code has oJy one section’ (i 12) dealing with 
Commissioui 18^. this subject. The Commissioner on the report of the Deputy 

■ Commissioner arranges with the Conservator of Forests for 

opening reserves, or for making arrangements in neighbouring 
districts where fodder is plentiful. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Utilisation of Forests. 

The Provisional Code, while giving expression to the prin- 
ciple that forests should be open for cattle on the occasion of 
drought, contained no provisions for utilizing the edible forest- 
produce as human food. This was noticed by the Government 
of India in paragraph 10 of the Resolution of 19th December 
i88g, and local Governments were instructed to include in their 
Codes explicit rules on the subject. 

The Codes of Bengal (sections 157 to 160), Bombay (sections 
159 to 162) and the Punjab (sections 215 to 221) all provide for 
the withdrawal of restrictions tending to exclude persons in 
distress from the full benefit of the natural products of Govern- 
ment forest or waste land containing an important supply of 
edible forest-produce. If the forest is protected or resen’ed, 
application has to be made, in Bengal and the Punjab, to Gov- 
ernment, and in Bombay to the Commissioner and Conservator 
of Forests. 

The Bombay (section 162) and the Punjab (section 221) 
Codes also provide for the utilisation of forests for the supply of 
fuel, hutting materials, etc. This provision does not appear in 
the Bengal Code. 

The North-Western Provinces Code (section 142) and the 
Madras Code (section 141) each devote one section, which is 
identically the same, to this subject. They provide that “ where 
forest-produce is utilizable as human food, every facility shoilld 
be afforded by the Forest Officers to persons seeking such food 
in forest reserves.” 

The Central Provinces Code has one section (117) which 
says the "local Government may in time of scarcity permit 
distressed persons to gather, free of charge, edible products in 
Government forests.” 

The Burma Code (section 1 13) requires that the Commis- 
sioner, on the report of the Deputy Commissioner, shall arrange 
with the Conservator for allowing edible forest-produce to be 
gathered in reserves. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Duties of Police. 

The Provisional Code, Chapter VIII, prescribes the follow- 
ing duties for Police Ufficers : — 

In seasons of scarcity all officers in charge of police stations 
have to submit special reports from time to time on the follow- 
ing matters, and the Superintendent has to submit these reports, 
with his own remarks, to the hlagistrate : — 

(1) Increase in crime due to rise in prices or scarcity. 

(2) Wandering of needy or starving persons. 

(3) Migration or immigration. 

(4) Deaths due to want of food. 

(5) Cases of starvation or severe want. 

(6) Decrease in the above symptoms. 

The Superintendent has to organize a system of patrol to 
visit lanes and bye-ways, etc., and to conduct starving wanderers 



to where they can get relief ; he has to take extra .precau- 
tions for the protection of markets, grain-stores and lines of 
communication, and he has to take steps for increasing his force 
when necessary. 

Every officer in charge of a police station is to be furnished 
with an advance of money to meet urgent cases of starving 
wanderers, and lastly, the police have to see that corpses found 
by the, roadside are properly disposed of. 

These provisions are practically reproduced in all the Codes 
with only slight divergencies. 

Bengal Code.— In Bengal the duty of submitting in ordinary 
times the periodical crop and weather reports, which in other 
provinces is performed by the subordinate revenue establish- 
ment, is performed by the police. In seasons of scarcity or 
famine these reports are to be submitted weekly in addition to 
the special -reports under the six heads mentioned in the Provi- 
sional Code. A copy of these reports- is submitted to the Sub- 
divisional Officer, the original being sent up to the Magistrate. 
There are no other divergencies in the Bengal Code calling for 
notice. But there is a provision (which for obvious reasons is 
not required in other provinces) that whenever patwaris or village 
accountants are appointed in temporarily-settled districts they 
shall be called upon to submit reports similar to those required 
from the pdlice. 

Madras and Bombay Codes . — The duties of Police Officers 
are prescribed much the same as in the Provisional Code, and 
the Superintendent is made generally responsible for keeping 
the Magistrate fully informed of all signs of approaching distress. 

Punjab Code . — The Punjab Code contains a provision that 
the District Superintendent of Police should obtain from the 
Civil Surgeon, for the guidance, of his subordinates, a simple 
statement of the kind and quantity of food which should be 
given to starving wanderers, 

' Burma Code . — ^This Code omits the provision for furnishing 
Station Officers with an advance to meet urgent cases of starving 
wanderers. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Duties of Medical Officers. 

The provisions relating to the duties of Medical Officers are 
as follows in the Provisional Code (Chapter IX) ; — 

The Chief Superintending Medical Officer has to call _for 
special monthly reports, under prescribed heads, from Medical 
Officers in civil charge of districts and himself report to Govern- 
ment. He has to issue such special instructions^ as may be 
necessary regarding the treatment ot famine patients and in 
regard to their diet ; and himself, when necessary, personally 
inspect and be responsible for the medical arrangements for 
famine relief. He has also to see that the staff is adequate, and 
at the end of the operations submit a general report. 

The Medical Officer in civil charge of a district has to 
send, copies of his monthly reports under the prescribed headings 
to the District Officer and bring to his notice starvation deaths, 
etc., and deficient sanitary arrangements connected with famine 
institutions. He has also to inspect the labourers on 
works and visit the hospitals at relief works or poor-houses and 
assist generally, if required by the District Officer to do so. 

A Medical Officer or competent subordinate is, if possible, 
to be attached to every poor-house and large relief work. The 
Medical Officer on the work shall have charge of the hospitm 
attached to it, and shall inspect the labourers, water-supply and 
conserv’ancy arrangements. 

If any dispute arises between the Engineer or Civil Officer 
in charge of a relief work and the Medical Officer attached to 



it regarding any matter connected with hospital management, 
sanitation or the health of the people, the Engineer or Civil 
Officer' may refer the dispute, through the District Officer, to the 
Chief Civil Medical Officer. But pending the reference he shall 
be bound to act in accordance with the Medical Officer’s opinion. 

The Provisional Code also contains a provision to the effect 
that if the wage paid or ration given on any relief work or in 
any famine institution appears to the Medical Officer in charge 
of the district to be insufficient, he may report the matter .to the 
District . Officer, who may order the ration to be increased, 
pending the Commissioner's order. This provision has been 
omitted from all the Provincial Codes. ■ 

■ The Provincial Codes of Bengal, the North- Western Pro- 
vinces, the Central Provinces and Bitrma follow the' Provisional 
Code very closely. Only the following divergencies need be 
noted : — 

In Bengal, the District Medical Officer’s special monthly 
report is to embrace ordinary district hospitals and dispensaries 
as well as special famine institutions. And the Chief Super* 
intending Medical Officer, instead of issuing instructions in 
regard to the diet of famine patients, shall, except in urgent 
cases, advise Government as to alterations to be made in the 
rules. 

In the North-Western Provinces Code the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals is the officer who performs the duties of the 
Chief Superintending Medical Officer. 

In Burma, the Sanitary Commissioner performs the duties of 
the Chief Superintending Medical Officer. The special monthly 
reports from District Medical Officers are submitted through the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Commissioner, and the Sanitary 
Commissioner’s monthly abstract report goes to the Financial 
Commissioner instead of to Government. 

It is to be noted that in the Bengal, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Central Provinces Codes the Sanitary Commissioner 
finds no place, while in the Burma Code the Chief Medical 
Officer finds no place. 

In the Punjab Code (sections 329 to 245) the provisions are 
in the main practically the same as in the Provisional Code, but 
they are somewhat more elaborate and have been expanded so 
as to bring in the Sanitary Commissioner as well as the Chief 
Superintending Medical Officer. The Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals is the officer primarily responsible to Government for 
the medical arrangements, and it is he who performs the duties 
assigned to the Chief Superintending Medical Officer in the 
Provisional Code. The District Medical Officer has to perform 
all the duties prescribed in the Provisional Code for him, and is 
expected, as a rule, to visit each large relief work before it is 
Opened in order to make the necessary sanitary arrangements - 
and subsequently to make frequent inspections. Very detailed 
rules are laid down for the guidance of the Medical Officer 
attached to a relief work or a poor-house hospital. The Sanitary 
Commissioner and his Deputies are especially in charge of 
relief measures in their sanitary aspect, and have to inspect and 
report. Instructions for their guidance are given. One impor- 
tant instruction is that the Sanitary Commissioner is to take 
measures, under the orders of Government, for testing the 
adequacy of the rations and report any case in which he con- 
siders the prescribed ration insufficient. 

In the Madras Code (sections 149 to 187) the " Medical 
and Sanitary Rules ” are also more detailed than in the other ‘ 
Codes dealt with above. The Surgeon-General with the Gov- 
ernment of Madras is the officer primarily responsible for making 
the medical arrangements and for issuing instructions for carry- 
ing them out. He has also to inspect, to issue instructions in 
regard to hospital diets and the use of extra food or drink for 
patients, and submit monthly statistics of sickness and mortality 
to Government. A place is also found for the Sanitary Com- 
missioner whose duty it is to inspect, under the orders of 
Government, poor-houses and relief work camps and to report 
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on the sanitary arrangements, condition of the . people, etc. Referencesito the Report of the Famine’ 

He ^vill also " further take measures for testing the adequacy of Commissioni 

the rations prescribed for labourers and for those who receive 

gratuitous relief." This last prescription is also to be found in 

the Bombay and Punjab Codes, but in no other. 

Then follow detailed rules, which need not be reproduced, 
under three heads : — 

(a) District Medical and Sanitary Officers. 

{b) Duties of Executive Medical Officers on works. 

(c) Duties of Executive Medical Officers in poor-houses. 

. The District Medical Officer will, in all matters connected 
with the general administration of famine relief, act under the 
authority of the Collector,^ but will on all professional and 
departmental points be guided by the orders of the Surgeon- 
General. 

In the Bombay Code (sections 169 to 178) the whole medical 
staff employed on famine relief is subordinate to the Sanitary 
Commissioner, who is responsible for relief measures in their 
sanitary aspect, subject to section 31 (which provides for the 
Collector being the responsible head and director of famine 
operations in his district). The scope of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner's duties is clearly defined under detailed heads. The 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners are to act under the orders and 
control of the Divisional or the Famine Commissioner. 

The duties of the Surgeon-General with the Government of 
Bombay are confined to supplying such staff as is required hy 
the Sanitary Commissioner and to complying with district requi- 
sitions for medicines, etc. 

The duties of the Civil Surgeon are defined. He is placed 
under the general orders of the Collector, and his sphere of 
action is restricted to the head-quarters of the district. He 
retains medical charge of relief institutions at bead-quarters, 
and is responsible for complying with indents for medical requi- 
sites within the district. Among other duties he has to " care- 
fully and scientifically study thfe peculiar phases of disease 
prevalent among the famine-stricken " and to make post-mortem 
examinations. 

A special District Medical Officer is to be appointed to 
each district who has medical charge of the whole district out- 
side the head-quarters station. This is an arrangement which, 
it may be noted, is peculiar to the Bombay Presidency. 

Detailed rules are prescribed for the guidance of subordin- 
ate medical officers and for medical arrangements for works 
and hospitals. 


CHAPTER XV.- 

ACCOUNTS. 

The Provisional Code said that rules under this chapter Chapter VI. Paragraph 467. 
will be drawn up by each local Government in accordance, as 
far as possible, with the system in force in the province. 

It is not necessary to examine here the system in force in 
each province. 


The Order of Successive Use of the approved Mea- chapter vi. Paragraph 529- 
SORES OF Relief, and the Conditions determining when 
PARTICULAR MEASURES OF RELIEF SHOULD BE EMPLOYED OR 
SHOULD NOT BE EMPLOYED. 

The Codes are not always very explicit on these points, but 
the system in each province appears, to be as follows 

Bengal. 

I. Test works — At first indications of distress, according to 
the District Officer’s discretion— Section n. . 
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References to the Report of the Famine a. Conversion of ordinary works into relief works — As test 

Commission, 1898. works or when it is decided that relief works are required — 

Sections 1 1 and 56. 

3. Small relief works — In early days of scarcity—Section 
53 - 


• 4. Large relief works, the back-bone of the system of relief— 
In the later stage of a famine — Section 53. 

5. Village gratuitous relief — As soon • as relief works are 
undertaken and it is found that there is a demand for relief to 
the men — Section 41. , 

6. Relief to children unfit to work, and adult dependants of 
labourers by means of allowances to the working members of 
the famil)' — It is apparently contemplated that this system should 
be introduced immediately after the test work stage is passed 
and that it should be continued until the famine becomes very 
severe ; the sanction of Government is required previous to its 
introduction — Section 84. 

7. Central village kitchens for feeding the children of a 
group of villages — ^To be introduced at some undefined period 
of the famine — Section ng. 

8. The extension of these kitchens to the children and 
dependants of relief workers— When the famine becomes very 
severe — Sections 83, 84 and 120. 

9. Poor-houses — To be started when famine becomes 
severe and the other remedies of relief works and village gratui- 
tous relief are insufficient — Section log. 

10. Suspensions or remissions of land revenue— According 
to necessity — Sections 15 (3^) and 2g{9i). 

11. Advances and loans— The procedure in regard to loans 
and advances is not very clearly laid down— Section 24 (8). 

Madras, 

1. Test works — At first indications of distress according to 
the Collector’s discretion— Section 17. 

2. Conversion of ordinary works into test works or relief 
works — Section 17. 

3. Expansion of ordinary works at commencement of dis- 
tress — Sections 16 and 57. 

4. Relief works (without distinction between large and 
small). 

5. Central kitchens for all who cannot earn wages on relief 
works and are otherwise unable to support themselves — To be 
opened in the early stages of distress — Section 64, 

6 . Kitchens on large works for non-working children and 
persons temporarily disqualified for work — -To be opened pre- 
sumably as soon as the works are opened — Sections 66 and 114. 

7. Relief to non-working children and dependants of 
labourers by means of money-doles in cases in which kitchens 
are not opened in connection with works — Sections 91, 92 and 
1 14. 

8. Poor-houses for wanderers who cannot be satisfactorily 
looked after in kitchens — To be introduced apparentlj* at a 
later stage of the distress — Section 68. 

g. Village aratuitous relief— WTien and where decided to 
be necessary, but apparently at a later stage — Section 75. 

10. Suspensions or remissions of land revenue Early— 
Section 1 8. 

11. Advances and loans— F-irly— Sections 20, 126, and 


127. 
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Bombay. 


tu n' first indications of distress according to 

the District Officer's discretion— Section i8. ^ 


Refcrcaccs to the Rjport of ths Fantss 
Coamission. lE-jS. 


2. Conversion of ordinary' works into test works— When 
test works are required — ^Section iS. 

3. Relief works — Presumably large. 

4 - Small relief works for {a) people whom it may not be 
expedient to draft to a distance or [b) to afford employment 
for those needing it before scarcity has deepened into famine or 
before large works are ready or towards the end of a famine , 
when it is expedient to bring back the relief workers to the 
vicinity of their homes — Section 100. 


5. Kitchens on all works for non-working children if pos- 
sible, and for adult dependants on small works— Sections 134 to 
127. 


6. Poor-houses on large works for adult dependants— Sec- 
tion 125. 


7. Cash allowances to non-working children and dependants 
of labourers when they cannot conveniently be given cooked 
food — Section 133. 

8. Poor-houses — Presumably early in the distress — Section 
119. 

9. Village gratuitous relief— Presumably early in the dis- 
tress — Section 54. 

10. Suspensions or remissions of land revenue — Early— 
Section 137, 

11. Loans and advances— Presumably early— Section 143. 

North-Western Provinces. 


1. Test works— At first indications of distress according to 
the District Officer’s discretion — Section 24. 

2. Conversion of ordinary irorks into test works or relief 
works- Sections 24 and 60, 

3. Temporary expansion of ordinaiy’ works — At commence- 
ment of distress — Section 60. 

4. Small relief works — In early days of scarcity— Section 
C 3 - 

5. Large relief works, the back-bone in the later stage of 
famine— Section 63. 

6 . Cash allowances to non-working children and dependants 
of workers — So long as kitchens arc not opened for them— Sec- 
tion gg. 

7. Village gratuitous relief— At the Collectors discretion 
when the scarcity is so great as to require it — Sections 54 to 57. 

8. Central fcitciwns for children whether or not belonging 
to workers — When famine is severe — Section 199. 

9. The extension of these kitchens to adult dependants of 
workers— When famine Is severe- Section 119. 

10. Poor-houses— Presumably when famine is severe, but 
this is not stated — Sections tro to itS, 

1 1. Suspensions or remissions of land rcvcnuc-~To meet 
impending distress— Section 23. 

13. Loans and .-idw.nces— To meet impending distress— 
Section 33. 

Central Provinces. 

Test works— At first indications of distress at the District 
Officer's discretion — Section 13. 

s. Cenversion of ordinary works into test works or relief 
wcr’fcS— Section; 13 and 40. 
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^8. day. or searcity-Seclion 

Large relief works, the back-bone at later stage of 
famine — Section 48. 

5. Cash allowances to non-working children and dependants 
of workcrs~So long as kitchens are not opened for them— 
Section 77. 

6. Village gratuitous relief— At Commissioner’s discretion 
when the scarcity is so great as to require it—Sections 34 to 37. 

7. Central kitchens for children whether or not of workers— 
When famine is severe — Sections 96 and 97. 

8. The extension of those kitchens to adult dependants of 
workers — When the famine is severe— Section 96. 

g. I’oor-houscs — Presumably when the famine is severe, but 
this is not stated— Section 87. 

to. Suspensions or remissions of land revenue— To meet 
impending distress — Section 14. 

It. Loans and advances — To meet impending distress— 
Section 14. 


Punjab. 

I. Test works — At first indic.alions of distress at District 
Officer's discretion — Section 42A. 

а. Conversion of ordinary works into test works — Section 

42 .\. 

3. Development of ordinary works — In early stages of dis- 
tress — Section 106. 

4. Sm.afl relief works— At earlier stage— Section 29, 

5. Large relief works — When famine is severe or protract- 
ed— Section 29. 

б. Kitchens on relief works for non-working children and 
dependants of workers — Section 140. 

7. Cash allowances for non-working children and depen- 
dants of workers — If Government is satisfied that this system 
is more convenient, cqimlly efficient and not more expensive 
than kitchens on works for them. 

8 . Village gratuitous relief — At Commissioner's discretion 
early in the scarcity— Sections 69, 88 ct scg. 

9. Central kitchens for children — When the system of village 
gratuitous relief is considered undesirable or insufficient — Sec- 
tions 194 and 196. 

10. Poor-houses— Apparently when the famine is severe— 
Section 179. 

II. Suspensions or remissions of land revenue — Early— 
Section 43fi). 

rff. Agriculturists’ loans — At close of famine — Section 48, 
Surma, 

I, Test works— On occurrence of serious failure of crops— 
Section 22. 

3. Small works— In early days of scarcity — Section 71. 

3. Large works, the back-bone of relief — Section 7 1. 

4. Cash allowances to non-working children and dependants 
of workers on a prescribed scale — Section 106. 

5. Gratuitous relief — ^At Deputy Commissioner’s discre- 
tion — Section 67. 

6. Remissions of revenue — Early — Section 21. 

7. Agricultural advances— Early — Section si. 
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Note on the Task of a cairier unit on Famine Relie'f #prks; 

. 'One great' advairtage of the system of classifying relief labourers as diggers and 
^rners is that under it the task can be regulated so as to suit the capacity of the carriers 
by the simple method of changing the proportion of carriers to diggers, and ivithout 
resbrting to a systenj of multiple classification, which is that contemplated in the existing 
codes and their appended task-tables. In order to facilitate the proper adjustment of the 
earners’ task to the capacity of the ordinary relief la'bourer, a formula was proposed by me 
in the report on the management of famine relief works submitted to the Government of 
India in i' 89 ’ 7 * formula has been criticised by many of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Commission and the opinions given on this technical matter will be renewed 
in the present note. 

2. The formula was intended to provide a fair and uniform measure of the work to be 
done by the carriers under all the varying conditions of lead and lift which may be expected 
to occur in practice on famine relief works, and suggestions were also made as to the fair 
normal task for an ordinary carrier on relief works expressed in terms of this measure. 
The measure of the task for a party of carriers was taken as the product of the quantity of 
earth to be removed in cubic feet multiplied by the distance in lineal feet of the- reduced 
lead over which it was to be carried. This reduced lead was considered as including three 
separate factors, the initial effort, the horizontal lead, and the vertical lift. The allowance 
for initial effort represented the time lost in each trip by the first in a line of carriers in 
waiting to receive the basket from the digger or filler, and the energy exercised in lifting 
the basket to the head before carrying it away. It was assumed that the time and labour 
thus lost or expended by the first^ carrier was equivalent to carrying the load through a 
horizontal lead of 72 feet, but that this allowance covered also the first 3 feet of vertical lift. 
Every foot of vertical lift in excess of the first 3 feet was taken as equivalent to 12 feet addi- 
tional horizontal lead. Symbolically the proposed formula may be expressed as follows • 

Let D = the digger's daily task, or quantity of eat'th to be removed in one day fay the 
carriers, in cubic feet. 

R ~ The reduced lead through which the earth has to be carried in lineal feet. 

H = The horizontal lead in lineal feet. 

V = The vertical lift in lineal feet. 

T = The measure of the task to be done by the carriers. 

N =5 Number of carriers required. 

C = The measure of the task for an individual carrier. 

Thus— 

T = D R = D [72 + H + 12 (V — 3)], 

= D (36 + H -b 12 V) («), 

provided that V must never be taken as less than 3 feet. 

Also T = N C. 

„N= ^ = (,). 

The value of C, or the task for an individual carrier expressed in the proposed measure, 
will depend on the general capacity and physique of the labourers, but it was suggested 
that the task for an ordinary famine carrier, generally a woman, might be taken at 
10,060, although in some cases, as in Bengal, the value appears to have exceeded 
12,000, while in others the task actually performed by the carriers averaged much below 
10 ) 000 . 

There are thus two questions involved, the merits of the formula (a), as expressing a 
jfi^asdre of the Work to be done by a body of carriers under varying conditions of lead and 
lift, and the value to be assigned to C, or the average task that may be expected from an 
ordinary famine cooly, expressed in terms of that measure. 

3i In Bengal evidence on these -points was tendered by the Honourable Mr, Glass, 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government of Bengal, Public Works Department, who 
had prepared the excellent task-tables whidK Were' used throughout this province during 
the late famine. Mr. Glass stated that in fhe case of soft soil the formula practically 

agreed wifii' tile' Bengal tdskitab'les for proportion of carriers to diggers, but that in hard 

soils the formula allowed a less number of efirriers than the tables. He accepted the value 
of C that Md' befe'ri' proposed, and; thought that tables based on the formula showing the 
proportions of carriers to diggers under yatving conditions of lead and lift and soil should 
be drawn up and should find a place in all Provincial Famine Codes, 
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Alter giving his evidence Mr. Glass forwarded to me some calculations in M-hich the 
formula had heen analysed and compared with the task-tables that were in force in Bengal. 
After making some corrections, due mainly to a misapprehension, I found that the slight 
diUcrcnce between the proportions of carriers to diggers in hard soils given by the 
formula, and those prescribed in the Bengal tables, was due not to any fault in the formula, 
but to a defect in the compilation of the tables which had been adapted primarily' to the 
conditions obtaining in tank work, and in which certain assumptions had been made for 
the sake of simplicity which would not be permissible in a more general formula. It was 
found, however, that if the tables for hard soils were corrected, the formula would agree 
very closely with the tables for all classes of soil, if the value of C were taken at 1 2,000 
and that the tables, like the formula, really involved the assumption of an allowance of 
something very like 72 feel horizontal lead for the initial effort, and an equivalent of 
12 feet horizontal lead for every fool of vertical lift. These conclusions were communi- 
cated to Mr. Glass, wh.o accepted them unreservedly. 

4. Mr. DeWinton, Chief Engineer and Secretary to the Government of Madras, Public 
Works Department, did not think any elaborate tables of reduced leads necessary, but 
stated that in the tables he had drawn up he had followed the old custom in Madras of 
allowing 10 yards additional lead for every yard of lift, which is simple, adequate and well 
understood by the people. 

In Appendix X to the Final Famine Report for the Madras Presidency, task-tables are 
given, which were drawn up by Mr. Johnston, Executive Engineer, Kurnool Division, in 
which the tasks for c.arricrs arc scp.aratcly shown, and arc based on the formula — 

R 3«.CSo 

H + 33 

in which B is the number of baskets removed by the carriers in a working day of S hours, 
it being assumed that the basket load varies according to the class and sex of the worker, 
but th.at the same number of baskets are removed by carriers of all classes. These loads 
\‘ary from o'6 cubic font for a male of class A to o‘2 cubic foot for a female of class C, that 
for a fcnmlc in class B being o'5 cubic foot. 

In this formula no .allowance is made for the lift, apparently because the lift was 
small in .all the Kurnool relief works. It will be observed, however, that the outturn of 
work is assumed to vary with II -f- 33, or in other words that an addition of 33 feet for 
initial effort is made in all eases to the horizontal lc.ad, instead of 72 feet as in the formula 
proposed by me. The great majority of the carriers were females who were placed in 
class B, and the full tasks assigned to (hem may be expressed as below in the measure of 
the proposed formula 


Lc.ad. 

ii. 

Baykcl lend. 

1 

No. of j 
trips, 
li. 

1 

( Ouantitv carried. 
0. 

Reduced Ic.ad. 
R. 

Measures of the 
task. D R = C. 

Lin. (l. 

Cub. ft. 

No. 

Cub. ft. 

Lin. ft. 


50 

0'3 

oSs 

”5 

122 

I4.04O 

Soo 1 

0'3 

60 

tS 

57= 

10,296 


The value of C in Bengal was generally about 12,000, but owing to the small 
allowance for initi.al effort this value in Kurnool appc.ars to have v.aried from 14,000 to 
10,000 according to the length of the horiront.al lead. It must be remembered, however, 
that the Madras c.arricrs all received the B wage, whereas in Beng.al they received the 
wage of class D. .Mso in Kurnool all tasks were reduced by 10 per cent, as an allowance 
for the weak members of the gangs, while in many cases the reduction on this account 
was 20 per cent., and further reductions were made on account of the distances from which 
people came to the works. If the fair value of C for an ordinary famine carrier, entitling 
to three-quarters of the full or maximum wage, be assumed at 10,000 my proposed formula 
might be written in the form of that used in Kurnool, thus—* 

“ “ H + 72 

5. In Bomb.ay four Engineer officers have referred to my formula in their evidence. The 
general opinion is that it niay be accepted provisionally and tentatively, and that the value 
of C may be fairly taken at 1 0,000, though some think this may be too high. Some 
doubts were expressed as to the proposed ratio of horizontal lead to vertical lift (12 to i), 
as the r.atio in the Bomb.ay t.ablcs is 20 to i. It was generally admitted that this was 
probably too high a r.atio, but it was thought that I3 to 1 would be found too low in 
manv cases and that .an intcrmcdl.ate ratio of 15 or 16 to 1 would be more appropriate, 
though no officer had made any special observations with the object of determining this 
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ratio. On the other hand, it was thought that the allowance for initial effort was too liberal 
for Bombay, because in muram soil fillers are almost invariably employed, who fill baskets 
and lift them on to the carriers’ heads, fn regard to this objection it is possible that the 
alloivancefor initial effort should be slightly reduced when able-bodied fillers arc cmplovcd 
but the allowance depends more on the" loss of time that occurs in waiting for the basket 
before commencing than on the physical effort involved in.lifting the basket. 

It has also been objected that this allowance for initial effort should include the first 
5 and not only the first 3 feet of vertical lift, on the ground that the basket is lifted 5 
feet to the head of the carrier. In practice however the carrier cannot deliver at a level 
of less than 2 feet below the head, and for an actual lift of 5 feet would have to ascend 
not less than 2 feet. 

6. The formula has been examined by Mr. Penny, Superintendent of Works in the 
Central Provinces during the late famine, who finds that it gives results for short leads and 
low lifts in close agreement with the practice on relief works in those provinces, and that for 
long leads and high lifts the derived tasks are at least more consistent than those given in 
the task-tables prescribed in the provincial code. For high lifts the tasks calculated in 
accordance with the formula will be much heavier than those in the code task-table, in 
which every foot of lift is taken as equivalent to 20 feet of horizontal, but in actual practice 
there appears to have been no relief work with a high lift in the Central Provinces. 

7. The formula has not been criticized by any of the witnesses in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, but it was accepted by the officers appointed to consider the amend- 
ments required in the provincial famine code as a useful guide in regulating the proportion 
of carriers to diggers when such regulation is possible, and as such has been embodied in 
the draft of the revised code. In the Punjab doubts have been expressed by Colonel 
Jacob, Chief Engineer, as to whether the quantity of earth carried as a head load should be 
the same, expressed in cubic feet, for all classes of soil, and whether it should not vary in 
some degree with the heaviness, though it was admitted that ver)’ often in practice the 
quantity put into baskets was no greater for light than for heavy soils. Colonel Jacob 
stated that, on watching some ordinary professional labourers engaged on earth-work, 
he found that the value of C or the task performed by each carrier, in the terms of the pro- 
posed formula, amounted to 30,800. On the Jhclum canal relief works the value of C 
varied from 7,000 to 8,500, but the carriers were not fully tasked, and he considered io,ooo 
a low value for an ordinary famine cooly. 

8. In the rules for the conduct of relief works in Burma, drawn up by Mr, Watson, 

the Executive Engineer in charge of the relief work, task-tables have been given which are 
based on the formula, N = ^ — where N equals the number of woman carriers required. 

C TiOOO 

The value of C, expressed in terms of the Burma formula, is therefore 7,000 only, 
but the reduced lead R is not calculated as in the proposed general formula. In the first 
place it includes no allowance for the initial effort, though initial effort is recognized for 
very short leads, as the rules provide that R shall never be taken as less than 100 Icct, how- 
ever short of this the actual lead may be. In the second place, the rule for the conversion 
of vertical lift into horizontal lead differs considerably from that proposed. No allowance 
whatever is made for lifts not exceeding 5 feet, and for higher lifts the equivalent horizontal 
leads arc taken as follows : — 


Litt. 

Lead. 

LUt. 

Lead, 

Lift. 

Lead. 

Ft 

Ft 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

6 

7 


75 

22 

iSo 

7 

14 

*5 

85 

33 

*95 

8 

2 t 

16 

98 

24 

2 tO 

9 

28 

*7 

III 

25 

225 

j 

10 

35 

18 

*24 

26 1 

242 

ti 

45 

«9 

*37 

27 

259 

IS 

55 

20 


28 

276 

>3 

65 

21 

*65 

29 

393 
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This* table 'is’based on the.yiew that .the higher the lift .the igreater is the .equivalent 
horizontal ilead* for. each extra Ifoot of lead, iwhich .isrtakenas<i7-forieach-foobover;25-ifee't. 
This is perhaps.correct when<theihorizontai rlead. does- not incrfease .proportiolially with;the 
vertical lift, so that the earth has-toibe carried<up a steeper ascent. -It will be:seen, ihow,- 
evcr, that even in the case of a lift of 29 or 30 feet the equivalent horizontal lead for the 
whole vertical lift is under'these rules only as to to t, while for-dbwerlifts.it ls much less. 

•9. iThese Burma ’task>tables are interesting, as^theyihave'.been'prepare'd iniconnebtion 
with a large and very successfully conducted famine relief -work, and iridepen’dentlyrbbth-of 
the new proposed formula and.of the task-itables ih .existing codes. 'The carriers’ task, 
or value of C as prescribed dnithese tables, -may -be .thus expressedtfor differentdeads-and 
lifts in the terms of the proposed general formula : — 


■Horizontal lead in lineal 
' feet. 

1 

1 Vertical lift in lineal feet. 

S feet. 

15 feet. 

25 feet. 

50 

10,220 

10,065 

8,314 

100 

13,720 

I >,956 

9,391 

200 

10,360 

10,218 

8,828 

500 

8,344 

8,567 

8,072 


These are the tasks for women carriers ; men are assumed as able to do double these 
tasks, and children are given half tasks, but in practice there were very few men among the 
carriers in Burma. It will be seen that for ordinary leads and lifts the value of C may 
be taken at about 10,000, the irregularities in the table being due mainly to the want of 
allowance for initial effort, except for leads considerably less than 100 feet. 

10. From this summary it may be inferred that formula («) may be regarded as a 
convenient and appropriate expression for measuring the work to be done by carriers 
under all the different conditions of lead and lift that are likely to occur in ordinary prac- 
tice on famine relief works. The form is one which may be expected to give fairly con- 
sistent results, though some modification of the constants may be contemplated when 
justified by peculiar conditions or special experiments. As to formula (3) the only question 
is as to the most approximate value for the constant C, or task of the individual carrier 
unit, expressed in the measure adopted, and the recorded opinions point to the conclusion 
that this may be taken as varying from 12,000 to 8,000, according to circumstances, and 
that for ordinary relief labourers 10,000 may be accepted as a fair average. 

11. A few officers have disputed the necessity for a standard task and have claimed 
that a very wide discretion must be left to the officer in charge of a relief work in such 
matters. But it is not proposed that the standard task should be a uniform task or even 
thot the standard itself should be uniform. The object of a standard is to provide a con- 
sistent guide or measure, with which actual tasks maybe compared, and to ensure uniformity 
of tasking among labourers in the same physical condition. Deviations from such a 
standard may be contemplated when necessary, but the systematic organization of relief 
labour will none the less be facilitated if such a standard be set up, so that the extent of 
deviations from it may be known. 

12. In some provinces, when earth-work is generally carried out in hard mtiram soil, 
it is the practice to employ fillers to break up the clods and fill the baskets, so that there 
are three classes of labourers — diggers, fillers and carriers. The question has been raised 
by some officers whether fillers should be regarded as diggers or carriers. As regards 
wages they may of course be paid either as one or the other, according to capacity, but 
as regards tasking it will generally be simpler to treat them as diggers, and to fix the 
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diggers’ task on the assumption that for a certain quantity of earth so many diggers and 
fillers are required. Reference has already been made to the suggestion that the allow- 
ance for initial effort should be reduced when fillers arc employed, but the proper reduction 
in such cases will probably always be small, for reasons which have been given. 

13. Task-tables can be easily derived from the accepted formula in whatever form 
may be most convenient, cither for incorporation in the famine code, or for the guidance 
of the subordinates employed on a work. The form will vary according to circumstances, 
but simple tables adapted to the conditions on a particular work can be drawn up at any 
time without difficulty, as it will generally not be possible for subordinates of the class 
usually employed in organizing the gangs to work directly from a formula. 

T. HIGHAM. 
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Note on Village Works tor the Relief of Distressed Agriculturists. 

The great majority of tlic people dcpeml for their food-supply on the yield of the 
kharif crops. Distress consequent on an unfavourable agricultural season thus begins to 
manifest itself as soon as it becomes clear that the kharif will be a failure. When a rabi 
failure supervenes, the distress is accentuated ; but barring localities where wheat is the 
predominant crop and forms the staple food of the people, it docs not assume a type call- 
ing for State intervention, except wlicn the threatened loss of the kharif is so great and 
wide-spread as to foreshadow a serious curtailment of the food-supply dependent on 
it. When a condition of things like this exists, the signs of suffering begin to show them- 
selves and attract attention by the middle or end of October, and by the beginning of De- 
cember it becomes necessary to start relief operations. The first to sulTcr from the effects 
of the unpropitious season arc the people in the villages, who live on the wages of such 
labour as is ordinarily available in the fields ; and as they constitute a numerous class, em- 
ployment on a scale commensurate with their wants can only be provided for on works 
on which a considcr.ablc number of labourers can be concentrated, that is, large works. 
Apart from the circumstance that if relief is to be restricted to those only who really need 
it, the employment offered must not be made too attractive by taking it close to the doors 
of ihc.pcoplc ; such works must necessarily be at a distance from the homes of the majority 
of the workers. Though submission to a distance test ought not to be made a condition 
precedent to the grant of relief, yet where it cannot be successfully arranged for except 
by means of large works, discomlorts inherent in such a system of relief have to be en- 
dured. There is no special hardship involved in this so far as the majority of the workers 
are concerned, for the ordinary agricultur.-il labourer is accustomed to works in villages 
other than that where he has his home; and although the distances he has to cover 
in order to earn a living may not be very long, yet they arc often not inconsiderable. 
As, however, the distress <lrepens, another and mote important class of the community 
begins to feel the need of State relief. The small self-cultivating owners and tenants 
living on the profits of their cultivation are generally possessed of more staying power 
than the ordinary labourers and arc thus able to do without extraneous aid longer than the 
Latter. But a time soon arrives when their resources, which arc seldom large, arc ex- 
hausted in tlu'ir struggle against the adversities of the season, and they then begin to feel 
the pinch. By the end of J.anu.ary, by which time the fate of the rabi is also practically 
decided, it becomes necessary to concert measures for their relief. Now these people, 
though poor .and leading a simple village life .and accustomed to labour in their own fields, 
belong to a much higher sirtJiutn of society than the ordinary labourers. Their women in 
most places work in association with their male relations, but they do not hire themselves 
out to other cultiv.ator,s, far less go out of their villages in quest of employment. Life at 
ordinary relief works with its privations and inconveniences, its enforced companionship of 
strangeV.s .and exposure of their womankind to the familaritics of all manner of men 
gathered together at a relief camp, is highly repugnant to the feelings of these people. 
In their case, the usual labour-test by which the reality of the distress and the resulting 
need for relief is automalic.ally .adjudged oftentimes f.ails of its object by acting as a com- 
plete deterrent. Even >\ here it h.as not this extreme effect, it operates in a much more 
severe manner than in the case of ordinarv workers. Thus a test intended to have equal 
operation on all is converted into a test of an exceptionally hard character in the case of a 
class of men, whom perhaps it is much more important to help than the majority of those 
who crowd the relief works. If it be conceded that this inequality of treatment, inherent 
in a system which does not t.ake cognizance of the special disabilities of any particular 
class, ought, as far as may be, to be removed or at least minimised : the only way this can 
be done is by introducing for the speci.al benefit of such people a different class of works, 
which, while’ retaining as their essential characteristic the principle of a labour-test, shall be 
free from those features which tend to make ordinary works repellent to them. Village 
works calcul.ated to promote the comfort and convenience and the material well-being of 
the village community, conducted on somewhat stricter rules as to tasks and rates of 
wages than obtaining on ordinary works, would meet the requirements of the case. These 
works will be construction and repair of wells, tanks and reservoirs for storage of water 
for drinking and irrigation purposes, irrig.ation channels, embankment of fields, the weed- 
ing of noxious weeds from fields, improvement of vill.age roads .and village-sites and the 
gcnenal sanitary condition of the village. The aid of loc.al men of influence should be 
availed of in the selection of these works ; their final approval and adoption must, how- 
ever, rest with Government. After they have been thus aseertained, estimates of their prob- 
able cost should be prepared. The estimates need not be on strictly professional lines, 
except when ilic works happen to be large, but should be directed to give an approximate 
idea of the cost of the works, regard being had to what would constitute a fair task for the 
people to be cnijiloycd and the current price of food. As regards the ageney to be employ- 
ed in carrying out the works thus selected, three methods suggest themselves : 

(i) That they be carried out by the landlord of the village, he being accommodated 
with a loan on favourable terms as to interest and repayment, but burdened 
with the condition that it be applied solely to the execution of the selected 
works ; that only distressed agriculturists be employed on them ; and that the 
scale of wages be such as will be fixed by Government. In all other respects 
he will be unfettered in the exercise of his discretion. 
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(li) That they be paid for and managed entirely by Government officers like other 
relief works. 

(iii) That the management be through some local man of position and rccpectabilitv 
the %nlJage landlord if competent and willing, and failing him some oth^r 
respectable person of the locality, who will work as the agent of Government 
and be subject to the control and supervision of Government officers. 
The cost will be borne, wholly or partlv as may be arranged for, bv Gov- 
ernment. 


Considering that the work is to be taken in hand as a measure of famine relief and 
carried out on relief conditions and is therefore likely to be more costly than if done .at 
ordinary rates, it would not be right and proper to make the landlord bear the entire 
burden of the cost. Moreover in such acase, self-interest will often lead the landlord to 
employ only the most efficient labour, irrespective of the source from which it is dr.awn .it 
the lowest available rates. This conflict of self-interest with dutv to the distressed 
villagers can be avoided by Government sharing the cost with the landlord, the proportion 
being fixed with reference to the real value of the work under ordinary conditions, the 
advantage likely to accrue from it to the landlord, his pecuniary position, and such like 
considerations. Thus works carried on by landholders at their own cost .md on 
their own responsibility, though they xvill often provide emploj'mcnt to some extent 
to the agricultural community, may be left out of consideration for present purposes. 
There will then rem.iin works to be paid for either wholly or partly by Government. Ex- 
perience has shown that the most effective and at the same time economical method 
of carrying them out is to associate local men on suitable terms with officers of Govern- 
ment. The former with their local knowledge and influence are able to make arrange- 
ments with the villagers more suited to their habits and modes of life and more likely to 
ensure the most profitable employment of the money than the latter. The village land- 
lord or headman, or such other person of the locality as may be .appointed in this behalf, 
will be in immediate direct charge, but will work under the control and supervision of the 
officers of Government, who may be the staff employed in administering vill.agc relief, 
strengthened, if need be, by the addition of a professional (engineering) clement. The 
work to be taken in h.and will be marked out by an officer of Government, who may be 
the circle relief officer, and its estimated cost to be paid on its completion intimated to the 
person put in charge. It will be carried on with the aid of advances to be made from time 
to time. These will be adjusted when the work is finished on the payment-by-result 
system in accordance with the contract or settlement to be made in advance both as to the 
rates and the apportionment of the cost between the Government and the person in charge. 
When the person in charge is personally .and pecuniarily interested in the .successful 
carrying out of the work, the danger of relief intended for the distressed being intercepted 
in the proces.s of distribution will, to a considerable extent, be obviated. Instances will 
no doubt occur where the person in charge will try to .abuse his trust, but the vill.agc 
public opinion will be strong ag.ainst him; and there are few peoiilc, whatever their posi- 
tion and local influence, who will dare disregard it, or be indifferent to it. There i.s, more- 
over, a special odium in a misappropri.ation of charity-money intended for the relief of 
distress caused by a general calamity like famine, and no man of respectability will care 
to incur it for the sake of a small gain. Again self-interest will impel the people of the 
distressed village to bring the misconduct of the person in charge to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment officer.s, and this will constitute a check, more or less effective, against any pos- 
sible abuse of his trust by him. 

It mav sometimes be possible and more convenient to give out the work on contract 
to the community of distressed .agriculturists thcmsolvcs without the intervention of .tny 
middleman. 


thev gcncr-allv give preference to the higher cmsscs oi peopie in lue vm.ige. it may mi, 
however, be safe to make the .success of the .system rest wholly on the proper exerci.se of 
his cood s-nse and discretionarv powers by the vill.age licadman. \\ hen making adv.ancei, 
the men put in charge mav be made to enter into .agreements binding themselves under 
du- penalty onlv to employ small self-cultivating owners and tenant t in distre.ss. A more 
cfTective nwthoJ would be .actually to pierc out tiie work to the-e men und-r the supervi- 
sion of a Government officer who m.ay he the circle relief officer. They rmuld be 
remunerated on the completion of the piece given tfwm on the pay.ment-oy.rcvdt 
svsicm just as th-ir be.adman would be o.a tb- completion of t m wlio.e work, fHe 
rc-unerlation to be thus paid should be so regulated as to yield a wage .somewhat 
lover tl-.an the wa-c which could be c.arneJ on tiic ordinary open works. Except 
wh’r-i ctherwi.ee specially ordered by some competent aetho-ity, no payme.et to 
d-vw.d.ar.ts should be made. Conducted on these principles, the w.or.rs will cease 
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the village work aiul llius forego Uic opportunity of earning a better wage on the 
onen works. Thus independently of the natural predilections of the hecadman for the 
distressed agriculuirisls of his village, a careful adjustment of the task to be performed 
and the rcinuncralion to be earned by its performance will sudice to keep out all those 
whose iircsence on these works is not desired. The circle relief ofTicer will also, during his 
pcriodic.al inspection, sec that the person in charge docs his duty in this respect, and w'ill, 
if necessary, weed out persons not qualified for tliis special relief. Another method, that 
of selection on the basis of personal inquiry into cacti individual case, has been suggested, 
but there in.ay be pr.actical dilliculty in carrying this out, although in some places the 
.agency employed for giving gratuitous village relief may be utilised for this purpose. In 
any case it is more satisfactory to have a self-acting selection test depending on the com- 
parative unaltractivcncss of the works. 

The indirect advantage of this sj'Stcm of relief will not be inconsiderable. Many 
useful village works will thus be done. Disruption of families, dislocation of the agri- 
cultur.a! organization and disintegration of the village community will be prevented. 
The cultivators will always be on the spot to take advantage of every favourable turn in 
the we.athcr, and thus the prospect of the next harvest will be improved. Such opportuni- 
ties arc llee.ting and come at uncertain intcr\Mls, but if seized at once, they are of inestim- 
able value to the agriculturists. By refusing relief when offered by means of works which 
are nncongeni.al to tlicm, they will not be reduced in condition. Their spirit and strength 
will, on the contrary, be. kept intact, and they will be in a position to resume their usual 
occupation and attend to its duties in the usual w.ay on the re-appearance of the ordinary 
condition of things on the subsidence of the distress. 
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and by months from June 1S96 to April 1898. 
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North-Western Provinces, Eastern ... 1577 I3'79 *2-08 10-69 18-63 15-03 »3-28 10-24 28-61 19-51 18-35 iS-3 

,, Central ... 13-92 12-43 »1'13 10-02 20-64 16-56 15-39 n-oi 27-55 20-39 20-33 13-43 

Western ... 1253 ir43 io-39 9-85 19-39 16-17 tSV ’ ii'83 25-22 20 22-16 13-74 

.. Submontane, East 16-88 16-86 16-39 ir77 19-34 15-96 13-54 10-65 33-37 16-13 12-14 15-36 

West 14-17 13-04 11-17 9-94 20-25 16-55 15-4 11-26 26-43 19-49 19-42 13-28 

» W 

Average for North-Western Provinces ... 14-4 13-17 >174 10-27 198 16-15 14-91 i«-o6 2714 19 07 19-67 .3«7 

_ . _ ,6-55 14-81 13-61 117 20-86 17-13 15-02 11-18 32-92 21-78 20-83 14-331 


S 

lo 
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00 
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12-35 

14-8 

10-85 

13-58 

11-03 

13-31 

12-34 

15-45 

13-47 

16-64 

12-48 

15-17 

18-77 

15-06 

13-54 

16-24 

13-61 

19-02 

14-07 

7-71 

13-41 

16-28 

10-69 

18-65 

10-02 

20-64 

9-86 

19-39 

11-77 

19-34 

9-94 

20-25 

10-27 

19-8 

117 

20-86 

9-45 

20-69 

10-03 

23-1 

10-65 

20-35 


- 1C-S7 13-27 8-54 ... 


xo-74 10-14 9-86 9-45 20-69 17-52 1743 12-48 32-89 23-62 24-74 14-84 1 

! 

it-43 10-9 10-8 10-03 23-1 17-64 18-12 12-91 30-83 22-09 22-86 141 j 

t 

I 

i 

... 11-66 11-65 XI 10-65 20-35 16-78 16-73 11-91 27-53 21-71 24-C4 > 3^3 
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grains and salt (in seers per rupee) for quinquennial periods from i88i to ijSpd. 


Ba]ra or cuubu. 

Marua or rack 
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Maize. 
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m 
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•t* 

• •• 
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... 

««• 


9-44 

11*69 

9-31 

1 

157 

23-42 

19-34 


19-03 

*3-41 




••• 

• M 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13-47 

10-23 

10-78 

10-44 

1 

21-8 

20*14 

19-82 

23-77 

19-8 

15*31 

15-48 



... 

• •• 

... 

1«« 

... 

... 

12*84 

12-85 

11*01 

> 0-43 

17-27 

863 

10-48 

14-62 

10*21 

9-72 

9-36 

9-18 

... 

... 

... 

... 

«■* 


... 


16-3 

14-18 

Ia-74 

12*05 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11*02 

10-16 

9-61 

9*31 

••• 



... 

... 



... 

tS-Si 

<8-6i 

16-07 

14-14 

24-65 

19-46 

18-26 

14*93 

11-78 

10-78 

10-63 

io-o8 

••• 


... 

... 



... 

... 

20-61 

20-25 

1Q-6& 

13-34 

»«. 

... 

... 

■ 

11-5 

10-76 

XO‘37 

9-88 

••• 

••• 


... 

- 

. 

... 


15-52 

16-44 

14-3* 

13-42 

... 

... 

... 

■ 

ii'oS 

10-4S 

9*77 

9'34 

• •• 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

17-98 

*584 

t 4-77 

14-87 


... 

... 

■ 

12*27 

XX*17 

10-79 

11 


... 


... 

34-oS 

32-32 

27*02 

31-64 

iS-oi 

>S -95 

14-17 

12-6 

30*2$ 

27*47 

20*72 

«7 

9-26 

8-89 

9-18 

8-53 





... 

... 

... 

... 

26-83 

23-29 

' 9-7 

16-58 

33-68 

25-36 

21-14 

18-82 

11-16 

10-64 

10 - 53 . 

to‘15 




... 

30-0S 

26-23 

2242 

21-67 

23-4 

21-48 

18-03 

16 

34 *o 5 

24-35 

ai* 3 i 

19-8 

10-69 

10-56 

10*43 

10-43 

••• 

... 

... 


32-08 

-s-33 

23-93 

22*33 

19 ’ 9 S 

iS-59 

t6 

> 4 ' 4 S 

33-34 

25 

20-85 

18-37 

11*14 

10-46 

10*2 

9-84 

aS '63 

ip -93 

17-09 

13-03 

... 

19-03 

18*96 

13-61 

2519 

21*56 

1SS6 

14-46 

31-35 

21-74 

i 9 - 5 « 

i6-8 

9-71 

10-39 

9-38 

9-64 

ss -5 

ip-i 

iS*j5 

13 - 3 S 

... 

17-56 

iS-66 

13-1 

26*62 

23*03 

21*11 

14-06 

32*11 

=575 

21-3 

14-86 

11*17 

11-46 

10-87 

11 

aa'SS 

iiS‘>7 

■18-71 

ia-s6 


: 6-13 

10-33 

... 

23-93 

23-28 

23-98 

14-76 

29-54 

23-61 

22*23 ' 

14-82 

13 

12*11 

11-38 

11*42 

aS'lS 

17-52 


10-63 

... 

rp'oS 

iS‘ 9 S 

16-92 

25-64 

21-86 

16-39 

14-05 


21-36 

19-73 

16-83 

9-38 

10-53 

9-86 

9-95 

24'II 

iS'sg 

16-53 

10*9 


asMS 

20*41 

14-73 

23-31 

21-SS 

21-4 

>4 

3C-61 

22-9S 

20-93 

14 

11-45 

11-38 

10-59 

10-78 

=S‘a 

-i8-86 

17-68 

11-ss 

... 

J0-6S 

17--44 

15*00 

24-72 

22*31 

21*03 

14-24 

30-62 

22-89 

20-96 

13-06 

10*92 

ii;=6 

10*57 

10-65 

a 7 - 4 S 

10-63 

iStS 

•11-77 

37*35 

30-03 

□5-61 

16-87 

25*25 

= 3=93 

21 - 53 - 

14-90 

3«-3 

24*22 

21-88 

15-9 

10*1 

10-85 

10-35 

10-62 

sS'i6 

30 -SS 

20*00 

11-68 

*... 

B 

... 

«.« 

33-3 

26-71 

2S-54 

17-3 

... 

20-S3 

a2*pi 

16-35 

12*20 

12-65 

11*74 

11-78 

3r«s 

i 8 - 5 a 
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1 

... 


28-83 

s^s 

= 479 - 

16-09 

«•« 

21-59 

21-8; 

15-51 

14-16 

13-8 

13*97 

13-46 

33 -ip 

SS74 

* 9 ’ 53 j 

11-83 

...j 

21 -3 

so'iS 

14*17 

2S-11 

24-7 

26-04 

15-29 

26-42 

20-63 

21-03 

15-04 

11-62 

1-3 

10-5 

10-89 































Average annual retail prices of food-grains and salt 
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Province and Division. 

Rice. 

Wheat, 

JaWAK or CItOWH. 
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0^ 

00 

w* 
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09 

*4 

Punjab, Submontane 
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irgs 

lo-g 

lo’tg 

9-63 

24-13 

t 8 - 7 S 

18-26 

13-05 

33-7 

2334 

23*11 

15-18 

„ , Northern ... ... 

» 4 » 

IO'02 

I 0 - 4 S 

8-48 

824 

21-66 

17-04 

16-87 

u-87 

33 -S« 

24*18 

24 

< 

i7-i8 

„ Western ... ... 

... 

I0'27 

9'85 

949 

P ‘05 

20-49 

16-4 

17-65 

12-85 

26-77 

ao' 37 ' 

22-63 

14-15 

Average for Punjab u. ... 

••a 

ii'i? 

lo'dy 

ttxos 

9 -SS 

22*04 

>7-52 

17-64 

12-63 

30-S6 

22*42 

23-49 

14-78 

. » « Sind ... ... 

... 

1478 

117 

g-88 

p -04 

13-73 

12-23 

13-27 

11-16 

22-89 

19-6 

19-72 

14*87 

Bombay, Konkan ... ... 


1279 

n *(5 

21 

10-76 

10-97 

10*43 

9'8t 

10*43 

iS-33 

i6*8 

14-68 

» 4 * 7 S 

„ Deccan ... ... 


u'6g 

i0'68 

10-44 

10-98 

1695 

14-32 

* 3-34 

13-29 

25*16 

21*02 

» 9*95 

20-73 

Khandeah ... •a 

»»» 

1 1 '36 

9'99 

I0'12 

9-88 

i 6‘33 

14-03 

14-54 

12-69 

24'Xl 

21*47 

21*75 

20 *X 2 

„ Gujarat ... •••. 

««* 

ti‘A 

g-fis 

lO-OT 

926 

*3-52 

1 X 77 

n‘PP 

10-49 

20*2 

36*53 

17*12 

15*08 

age for Bombay... ... 


u62 
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lo-l6 

9'97 

1472 

12-76 

12-5 

1171 

22*02 

18-64 

'i8*3 

» 7’43 

entral Provinces, Western 
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20*02 
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14-28 

J 3*07 
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„ „ Central 
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»•» 
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19*23 
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2 X*J 3 
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16-41 
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23*07 

20*42 

19-58 

Madras, South Central ... 
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*«• 

eaa 


•al 
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2375 
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20-73 

1) Central »** ••• 

••a 

» 2'93 

I 3 - 3 * 
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30-78 

27-s 

21*68 

24-41 
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t«a 
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21*94 
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13-16 
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25*23 
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37*35 
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(in seers per rupee), for quinquennial periods from i8Si to 1896— com///. 


Bajra or cumbu. 



as'84 iSga 17.S i2'ss ... 1788 iS'6S 14-37 3o-6s 24-81 25-03 IS‘93 33'4S 

30-57 20-0S 19-93 13-16 25-88 2t 21-31 1414 40-05 
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Imports and exports of each kind of grain into and from British India by sea from and to other 
countries m each of the twelve months ist October to 30th September ,1891.92 to 1896-97, and 
from ist April 1897 to 31st March 1898. 


In cwt. 


% 

Kinds o{ grain. 


*892-93. 

1893-94. 

*894-95- 

1895-96, 

1896.97. 

From 1st 
April 

1897 to 31st 
March 1898, 




Imports. 

Barley ••• 

• •• 

... 

3*404 

62,t8S 

*9.478 

14367 

27,887 

141,448 

41,961 

Gr&n ••• 



S .377 

i,70» 

2,113 

1,709 

1,208 

* 39 ? 

2,409 

Jamar and.bajra 



fi 3 . 93 t 

S», 70 t 

44,588 

48,977 

24,276 

*87,3*5 

100,528 

Oats ••• 

••• 


631 

*,364 

8 j 4 

1,910 

302 

*9.424 

z8tOf6 

Pulse ••• 

... 

<s. 

38,823 

34 '07 

I 3 . 3 C 2 

19,226 

333*5 

149,594 

90,928 

Rice in the hush 

••• 

••• 

8,g6<i 

44 . 9 S 3 

34.8SS 

3-455 

*, 0.17 

23,029 

24.23* 

„ not in the hush 


• s 

7,o6p 

5,960 

117206 

49,570 

10.856 

622,: 90 

678,387 

„ flour 



SO 

59 

23 

16 

5 

*4 

120 

Wheat 



873,863 

52,161 

I 1 I,''S 4 

23 >. 3 S 0 

96,49.1 

610,792 

46,325 

It flow 


... 

ia.796 

12840 

10829 

11.372 

• 

10,477 

3*492 

3 a 586 

Other sorts 

«« 4 | 


40,579 

698^6 

37,268 

45,068 

_ ... 

4^,410 

123,404 

40,92a 

Total 

•• 

470, * 9 * 

3.17,921 

39 '.*S'» 

429 929 1 

246 aW 

lepz 2,201 

IQM 




Exportx. 

B.'irlcy 

e«s 


H.09R 

54 >-70 

* 2.774 

41,036 

22,337 

2 f ,956 

34,472 

Grfttn M* 



289 9S8 

348.49? 

346,302 

532.458 

406,869 

214,490 

S06.966 

Jawar and bajra 

««s 


i,327,afli 

655.7*4 

810.932 

872.434 

• 887,050 

* 4 l .*47 
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Oats ••• 

f *4 
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96,834 

60,741 
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*»• 


563.6' 7 
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541 230 
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«e« 

... 

49?, *40 
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„ not in the husk 

... 
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26,786,085 
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32.03*1328 

23.557.26* 
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„ Flow 
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1 
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Wheat i.. 
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9 , *76 537 
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„ flour ... 

««e 
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581,783 
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475 . 23 * 
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250,376 
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Total 

• OS 

5 S. 036 . 7'8 

4224*, *99 

39,241,291 

48.512,837 

39.042.895 

, 25,567.288 

30.89*, 275 















Provincial average monthly wages (in Rupees) of skilled and 
unskilled labour from 1881 to 1896. 
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shilled anJ unsMllcd lahoxir from 1881 to t8g6 — contd. 
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7-87 
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7-62 
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7-62 
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4-59 
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4-89 
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9-6S 
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1 

4 
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10 
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XI 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 
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1 
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9-57 

1 

1 
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i 
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1 

1 

1 
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? 

I 
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13 
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6 
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1 
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1 
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Average monthly itages (in Rupees) of shilled and tinshilled labour in certain 


Quinquennial period. 

Calcutta. 

Patna. 

Rangpur. 

Backergunj. 

Common 

mason, 

carpenter 

Or 

blacksmith. 

Abie-bodied 

agriculturaf 

labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

carpenter 

or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

Common 
mason , 
carpenter 
or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

• 

Common 
' mason, 
carpenter 
or 

blacksmith. 

1881—1885 ... 


13‘6 

375 

679 


12 to 15 

7’5 

8 to 15 

1886—1890 ... 

••• ete 

»s-s 

4'SS 



I3'6 

77 

12*8 

1S91 — 189s ... 

«•« eee 

IS'3 

4 to 5 



22 

7-8 

. 12-5 

The year 1896 

••• 

IS to 16 

4 tos 

H 

m 

»s 

ioto.15 

8 to IS 


Average monthly vages (in Rttpees) of skilled and unslillcd labour in certain 


Quinquennial peiiod. 

Rawalpindi. 

Karachi. 

Belgaum. 

Ahmednagar. 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labcuer. 

Common 

masoHi 

carpenter 

or 

blacksmith. 

AbIc-bodVd 

agricult-ral 

labourer. 

Common 

mason. 

Carpenter 

or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

Common 

m.' S3n» 
carpenter 
or 

blacksmitha 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

carpenter 

of 

blacksmith. 

1881—1885 

8 

127s 

11*29 

97*11 

6-6 

18-39 

6-6 

16-95 

i£86““189o ••• 

6-39 

I4'22 

is't 

30 to <10 

6-45 

17-39 

7-5 

22-62 

1891 — 1895 ... 

6-52 

3*78 

»4’S 

32 

6-8 

16-53 

77 

ax *22 

The year 1896 ... 

656 

21-87 

10 to 20 

25 to 35 

6-69 

13-94 

4 to 5 

12 to 30 
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selected stations for quinquennial periods from i8St to iSg6. 


Cawnpore. 

Fvzabad. 

Meerut. 

Delhi. 

Auritsar. 

Able-bodied 
ngri cultural 
labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

carpenter 

or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

carpenter 

or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

carpenter 

Or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

agricultnrai 

labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

Carpenter 

or 

blacksmith. 

Abie-bodied 

agriculiurai 

labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

carpenter 

or 

black- 

smith. 

3-S 

8 -SS 

9*8: 

8-32 

S'* 

9-2 

S'la 

lo- 6 i 

6 

«a'79 

4-09 

xo 

a-8i 

7'S to 9-37 

S'S 

xr2 

S'79 

J2'St 

6-62 

I4'39 

4-2 

8-S4 

a'8i 

7‘S to 9-37 

S'S 

19 

6 

ta-2S 

7 

i4'S 

3-28 and 3 ' 7 S 

7 'S and 9-37 

187 to 37S 

7'S 

4'33 

10 

S' 6 a 

1375 

8 

»S 


selected stations for quinquennial periods from iS8i to i8g6 — contd. 


Bombay. 

Ahmedabad. 

JUBBULFORE. 

N'acpur. 

Raipur. 

Able-bodied 

agricuitnrai 

labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

rarpentef 

or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

Common 

masoDi 

carpenter 

or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

carpenter 

or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

Common 

mason, 

■ carpenter 
or 

blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

anicultural 

labourer. 

Common 
mason, 
carpenter 
or black- 
smith. 

10-57 

38-97 

7'39 

24 

4-6 

14-s 

4-39 

14-4 

4'» 

15-39 

lo-i8 

3S-S3 

7'5 

21-35 

3-6 

X2 

4-2 

>5 

4'»S 

11-85 

XI 

27-5 to 43 

6-7 

18-75 

tS 

12-47 

4-4 

IS 

5-02 

I4'i 

XX 

27-5 to 43 

7 

22*5 

35 

10 

4 


5 

12 to 15 


Average monthly mages (in Rupees) of skilled and unskilled labour in certain selected stations for 

quinquennial periods from iS8t to /Jpd— concld. 


Qninqnennial 

period. 

Belt. ARY. 

j 

Maoras. 

Salem. 

Rangoon-. 

Touscoo. 

Able- 

bodied 

agricultural 

labonrer. 

Common 
mason, 
carpenter 
or black- 
smith. 

Able- 

bodied 

agricultural 

labonrer. 

Common 
masan, 
carpenter 
or bl.ack- 
smith. 

Able- 
bodied 
agricultural 
1 labourer. 

Common 
mason, 
carpenter 
or black- 
smith. 

Able- 

bodied 

agricultum! 

labourer. 

. 

Common 
mason, 
carpenter 
or black 
smith. 

Able- 

budied 

agricultural 

labourer. 

Common 
mason, 
carpenter 
or black- 
smith. 

iSSl— 18S5 

4-09 

14-29 

5 

1 

13-59 

2*3 

14-69 

17-3 

! 

1 3“ 

1 X* 2 S 

1 

37*5 

l8S5— 1S90 

S'oS 

IS 

i 

1 S'S 

13-64 

3-53 

1373 

15-2 

SI'S 

13-8 

43 

1891—1895 

6-06 

19-13' 

6 

14-47 

3-68 

12-03 

13-s 

31-5 

14-2 

29 

The jeat 1896 ... 

6-25 

^ ! 

»S 

6 1 

13 to 16 

3-83 
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45 
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14 
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Written answers to the Commission’s questions by Mr. A. T. A. Shaw, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Meiktila. 


tanks were works at the beginning of the famine 

in Wand win Township, Meiktila District. Owing to want of proper supervision by Public 
Works Department officers, large numbers from neighbouring villages crowded on to 
the works, but they showed m what villages the distress was most acute, and the workers 
■were soon drafted to Meiktila-Myingyan Railway, relief work. 1 consider therefore that 
they were useful as test works, but not otherwise. 


(u) One out of the five tanks was found most useful as supplying water to drink 
for both the villagers and their cattle, as the supply bad been scanty before. The other 
four tanks are irrigation tanks. Owing to the rainfall being local in scanty years 
It is difficult to say whether the tanks will be useful or not without ah experience of 
several years.' ^ 

71. (<?) From 3 to 5 miles. 

{b) 50 miles, without being conveyed by railway or steamer. People from Meiktila 
went to Kuma tank in Myingyan district, a distance of about 50 miles, in preference to 
going to Mandalay by train. 

72, Yes. Able-bodied labourers migrated mostly to Lower Burma. 


73, Yes. Provided that the place to which they were conveyed was healthy and 
ample accommodation was provided for them there, and they were properly looked after ; 
but my experience is that people were most unwilling to be conveyed by railway or 
steamer and the few daring ones that went returned with several complaints which 
prevented others going. 


74. It has been the rule. 

75. Residence was not obligatory, but people who came from long distances lived most 
willingly on the works. 

76. I am in favour of concentrating the works. Residence was not made obligatory 
and yet very few persons not requiring relief came on to the works. A high task and a 
low rate are, 1 think, sufficient. 

77. No objection was ever offered that I know of to residence on the works. 

78. I think the scattering of works most objectionable, and I should say that the 
disposable establishments would not be sufficient. 

79. No reduction of the task was made in Meiktila district for such reasons. 

80. The minutes of the Famine Conference will show’ this. 

81. No. 

82. Blankets and bedding were provided for the sick in hospital only. 

83. No small works were in progress, so I cannot say. 

No answers to questions 84 to 93 given, as I had no experience of piece-work in 
Meiktila district. 

94 Si 95. The minutes of the Famine Conference answer these questions. 

96. Wages varied in Meiktila district with the value of rice where there was any 
substantial rise or fall for any lengthened period, but were altered as seldom as possible. 

I do not think any other system necessary. 

96A. Men and women of the same class were differentially tasked and paid, and 
I think this system a good one. 

97. The Famine Conference decided this point. 

98. Seven years. 

99. 1 think a fine in proportion to the amount of task left undone is the best penalty, 
such fines being imposed after considering all the circumstances. 

100. 1 think the officer in charge of the camp should be given discretion to fix a 
■wage lower than the minimum wage when work’has been scamped through sheer laziness, 
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101. No. 

102. No ; 1 would not allow labourers to earn more than the maximum wage. 

X03. One-sixth of the Sunday wage should be added to each week-day wage, and 
there should be a day’s rest on Sunday. The officer in charge .of the camp should be given 
the discretion of paying a minimum wage for Sunday to relief workers arriving on 
Saturday evening or Sunday if they are manifestly starving. 

113. A very large number of adult males found employment in Lower Burma at 
wages exceeding the famine wage. I think it was incumbent on the Government to 
provide employment for their families on relief works. 

1 1 4. Public Works Department officers had the whole management during the late 
famine in Meiktila district, and 1 think this the best arrangement. 

115. I, as Collector, found very little cause of interference with the Executive 
Engineer, Famine Works Division, who practically managed all the relief works. I informed 
him of the changes in the value of rice and got him to adjust wages accordingly, and I 
helped him occasionally in getting relief workers drafted and eatables supplied on the 
works, but apart from this he managed everything and I think this the best plan. 

1 16. The Collector should be held responsible that all who are in want of work get it 
and that market supplies are forthcoming ; while the Executive Engineer should be, held 
responsible for the professional part of the work, that proper tasks are set, payments are 
made in accordance with work done, and should control hospital and sanitary arrangements. 

117. Assistants should, 1 think, report matters for the Collector’s orders and not have 
any of the Collector’s powers delegated to them. 

I iS. Assistant and Executive Engineers were in charge of all relief camps under the 
general control of the Executive Engineer, Famine Works Division. All relief workers 
knew that the Engineer’s orders were final in most matters and consequently did better 
work probably than they otherwise would have done. 

1 19. I think Public Works Department officers should be themselves in charge. ’Junior 
civil officers were attached to the camps in this district and, without being subordinate to 
the Public Works Department officers, helped them greatly in their duties, as well as 
keeping the Collector informed of all that took place. 

120. 1 think Public Works Department officers should, if possible, control all arrange- 
ments, but certainly the payment of labour in all cases, the conservancy, kitchen and 
bazar arrangements might be delegated to civil officers, if the Public Works Department 
officers could not manage them. 

121. 1 think civil officers attached to camps should have magisterial powers and try 
all offences which occur in the camp. 

122. All the works were under Public Works Department agency. 

123. See answer above. 

124. (i) Bi-weekly, except at the commencement of the famine when daily payments 
are necessary. 

(ii) 1 have no experience of piece-work, 

125. When payments are made bi-weekly they work out in pice. Pies are not current 
and should not be paid. 

1 26. Itinerary payments were made by independent cashiers, and 1 think this the 
best arrangement. 

127. There was no such practice in Meiktila. 

128. No aboriginal hill tribes came on to the works. 

i2g. 6,000 is I think a good maximum number. Camps should be amalgamated to 
come as near the maximum as possible. I cannot think of any special minimum. 

130. We had no kitchens in Burma. I recommend cash-doles in all cases. 

131. The Public Works Department officers can answer this. I cannot. 

132. I think the returns prescribed by the Famine Code suitable and have no sugges- 
tions to make. 
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*33 & *34- No complaints received. 

135. I know of no such employers. 

136. I heard of no sweating in labour. 

137. Such difficulties did not arise, so I have no suggestions to make, 

138. I heard of tanks being dug by private employers to give work to their villagers 
who were not necessarily professional earth-y/orkers. 

.X3g. I do not think this would be necessary in Burma. 

149. Yes. 

150. Those receiving gratuitous relief were the old and infirm incapable of doing any 
work and who had no relatives to support them. 

151. The village supports these people in ordinary jmars. 

152. Very few children were given gratuitous relief. There were more women than 
men receiving it. The " pardanashin ” is not known in Burma. 

153. Such persons are known as "dokitas.” Their numbers for each tract -can be 
ascertained from the “ thathameda " assessment roll. The numbers would increase with 
the severity of distress. 

154. Yes. 

155. I do not think it necessary to compel these persons to go on to the relief works;. 
They are sometimes left behind to guard the homes of the able-bodied. 

156. No, 

157. Yes. 

158. The inspection organization was strong enough, as it was well-known in the 
village what persons should get gratuitous relief and what should not. 

_ 159. No; because the numbers granted gratuitous relief are not large and lists are 
easily made out. 

160. No. 

161. The late famine was pretty general over the whole of Meiktila district, and it 
was difficult to encourage private charity, but the people did what they could. I do not 
think that the gratuitous relief distributed had any demoralizing effect. 

1 52 . Those granted gratuitous relief were mostly incapable of work of any kind. 

163. I do not think it was necessary to provide such work, nor would it have bene- 
fited the village or Government. 

164. We had no kitchens in Burma, and I do not think they are required. 

165. There are no such caste feelings in Burma. 

166. Kitchens are not required. 

167. Money doles were given. Food-grain was procured in focal bazars pretty easily, 
so I think the money dole the best. 

168. It was given in the actual houses of the people. 

169. Complaints of malversation by local officers were received in a few cases, but it ' 
always turned out that they were only miscalculations as to the amounts to be paid. 

170. Revenue-Collectors called “thugyis" were appointed "local officers." They 
made out lists, which were checked by the Myook or Township Officer. One clerk and one 
myothugyi were appointed inspectors in addition to the ordinary village establishment. 

171. Not at all. 

200. No such money was advanced. 

201. Sums up to Rs. 5 were distributed to several poor cultivators for the purchase of 
seed, both out of the Famine Fund money and as advances from Government Such 
distributions were of great benefit to the cultivators. 
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202. Such advances are to be repaid iii two years, but the time will have to be extended 
if the seasons continue unfavourable. 

203. No. 

204. I do not think subsistence advahces necessary. 

£05. I think it is more economical, because cultivators have a greater chance of setting 
themselves up again when they get help in growing-their crops. 

206. Only such cultivators as could make good use of their money were given 
advances. Those who had no lands were obliged to go on to the relief works. 

315. The private indebtedness of the land-owning class has undoubtedly increased, but 
was checked by people having no money to lend, and professional money-lenders not thinking 
the security good enough. I should say that ultimate ruin was caused in a very few cases. 
The stamp and registration receipts have not increased, but rather diminished. 

222. 1 have not the reference by me, so cannot offer any suggestions, but 1' think that 
the relief under the four heads noted in the circular was most suitable. 

223. The bulk of the Famine Fund money distributed in Meiktila was on object IV, 
granting dotes of Rs. 5 to poor cultivators to buy seed and grow crops. Under head I 
money was spent on buying clothes and blankets for the poor. Neither of these objects 
trenches upon the field of Government relief operations. A small sum of money was spent 
on sending relief workers from M eiktila to Mandalay, when work at the latter place, but 
not under the Famine Code, was opened for them, and also on buying food for a cholera- 
stricken village when the villagers were not admitted to other villages to buy food. These 
objects trenched somewhat on Government relief operations, but they were exceptional, and 
a very small sum of money was spent on them. 

224. No money was spent on object II. 

225. Orphans were mostly taken charge of by fellow-villagers, and no money was spent 
on them specifically. 

226. A very small sum was spent on object III. I have no suggestions to make. 

227. This was not found necessary in Burma. 

228. No such shops were started. 

229. See above. 

230. Help was given to agriculturists long before distress subsided, just before the 
commencement of the agricultural season, and I think was of great help to them. Agricul- 
tural operations went on with relief works with advantage to both. 

231. Landowners who have cattle or can borrow them. There is a large stock of 
cattle in Meiktila district and I refused to grant advances for purchases of cattle. 

232. 'It was poor cultivators who could not give security to whom money from the 
Famine Fund was chiefly given. I think the Charity Fund should help only poor cultivators 
and not those who can get statutory loans. 

233. I think it was best not to give subsistence allowances to such agriculturists who 
could get taccavi advances. 

234. I think they have served a very useful purpose chiefly in the encouragement of 
growing of crops as in an ordinary year by helping agriculturists with what they required. 
Many more would have migrated otherwise, and it would have taken them several years 
probably to come back and settle agmn. 

335. Over Rs. go, 000 out of Rs. 1,06,000 ivas spent on giving dales of Rs. 5 to poor 
cultivators. 

236. The Famine Fund report gives all details. 

' 337. Object IV. 

238. Under Rs. 300 w'as spent on object III. 

239. Yes. The people were most benefited in that way. 

240. Yes. No permanent benefit to agriculture has resulted, but the people have been 
saved from being thrown back. 

241. It is difficult to form an'accurate estimate, but Ishould say that 40,000 acres have 
been cropped with various crops "which would otherwise have been left fallow. 

257. I think the measures of State relief were most effective. Great credit is due to 
all Engineers in charge of famine relief camps and to the Executive Engineer, Famine 
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Works Division, for the pains they took over all sanitary arrangements and protectine 
pure water against contamination. ^ oiccuug. 

UK mostly consumed in the west of the district, and in 

Mablaing township especially where it is largely grown. Rice is consumed in the naddv 
tracts to the east. r / 

274. They eat two meals a day. The food consists principally of the food-erain with 

vegetables and curry. Water is generally drunk. “ 

275. Oil-cake on which cattle are fed is largely mixed when the food-grain gets scarce. 

. 276. Oil-cake is the most palatable; roots, etc., the least so. 

^ 277. They eat a grain called " lu " occasionally ; it is a sort of millet. They would not 
object to other grains if procurable. 

278. Rice was the principal food-grain on the relief works. 

279. There were no poor-houses or kitchens. 


280 & 281. See above. 

282. Not having been stationed in India, 1 cannot say. 

283. The depreciation of the rupee has had no effect in Burma on the price of food- 
grain so far as 1 know. 

283 A. There was very little difference in prices in neighbouring districts, 

284. Traders were active in selling grain. 

285. They bought at the ordinary rates. 

286. Yes. 

287. There was no export. 

288. No fortunes were made. 

289. The grain godowns were periodically depleted. 

290. There was no surplus of private stocks. 

291. Relief workers occasionally bought rice in their own villages somewhat cheaper 
than the market prevailing at the relief works. 

292. There were no wholesale dealerslin Meiktila to speak 'of. Those who bought 
wholesale sold the grain retail themselves. 

293. There has been no change of habit in storing food-grains. 

294. There were no crops to export. Private trade is ready to import freely when 
prices go up. 

295. There were large numbers of land-holders and under-tenants on the relief works. 

296. Agriculturists chiefly. 

297. The people had no means to buy food-grain. Non-agricultural as well as agri- 
cultural employment fell off. 

298. Wages of no class went up as all were equally badly off. 

299. I have not noticed any great reduction. 

300. The people seemed to me to resist famine better than in 1 891-92 when I was in 
Myingyan district, but this famine was more prolonged than that one. 

301. The Burmese people have never shown reluctance to go to relief works unless 
they could find something more paying to do. 

302. Cattle were largely sold, but not jewelry or brass pots. 

303. Prices were as low as could be desired. No bounties or loans were necessary. 

304. I am stationed in Burma. 

305. I have no knowledge on this question. 
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Written answers to the Commission’s questions by Mr. D. Norton, C.S.I., 

Commissioner, Meiktila. 

57 * (0 When famine prevails relief works should be large and village tanks should 
only be used (a) in case of epidemics and (£) as dcp6ts from which to draft the labourers 
to large works. 

(ii) Village tanks arc useless in years of really [short rainfall, but they are useful 
in ordinary years and in those numerous years in which the rainfall is not very short, but 
is only badly distributed. During the recent famine even the largest village tanks, made 
during the preceding famine of i8gi-ga, were dry for several months. 

71. (o) About 4 (four) miles. 

(i) About 50 (fifty) miles. 

Reply ( 3 ) pre.<!umes that the locality of the relief work is healthy. Again relief 
workers from the dry zone could be induced to go southwards to Lower Burma for 300 
or 400 miles, but they have a great horror of the feverish districts to the north-north-east 
and north-west of them. 

72. Yes. 

73. Most certainly : provided that the locality is not feverish and that the relief 
labourers and their dependants arc drafted home again and given a few rupees per house- 
hold at parting. 

74 & 75. It has been the rule, but it was not a definite condition of relief and 
resulted incidentally, as only large relief works were tackled when the famine had declared 
itself beyond doubt. . 

76. (a) Concentration of works is best, (i) Small village works attracted some who 
could have survived without them, (c) Yes. 

77. (ff) No. {h) No. (c) At first the people did not like camp disciplineand sanita- 
tion, but they soon grew used to measures that were explained to them by officers in whom 
they had confidence. 

7$. The position here contemplated would be absolutely unworkable and would mean 
wholesale waste of public money without adequate advantages. 

7g. Nothing of this kind was attempted. It would have been quite unnecessary and 
open to the gravest abuses. 

So. Please see history of famine. 

81. No. Health was better on the relief works than in the surrounding villages. 

82. No ; except in hospitals for the sick. 

83. Our works were all large works. 

84. In the Meiktila Division there was only task-work. In Mandalay a piece-work 
camp was opened as an experiment just as good rain fell and the famine closed ; it had not 
a fair trial. 

85. I do not know yet, but it can scarcely prove better or cheaper than our task-work, 
has proved. 

86. Piece-work should not be prohibited in the revised Famine Code and the Commis- 
sioner should be able to order its introduction instead or in lieu of task-work. 

87. Administrative expedients to prevent piece-work from degenerating into a system 
of sweating in earth-work must be almost, if not quite, as expensive as those needed for 
task-work. Except the skilled earth-workers, who can always take care of themselves in 
Burma, the people prefer task-work to piece-work. 

88. Weak or incompetent workers could not be induced to migrate to the piece-work 
camp, 

8g. Yes. For arrangements proposed please see Meiktila Famine Conference report- 
But an)’ such arrangements are almost, if not quite, as expensive as task-work and not quite 
so effective in getting rid of experts who can migrate to Lower Burma. 

go. Regarding piece-work I do not know. For task-work the gangs should range 
from 25 to 75 and the village system should be regarded. 

gi. (fl) Yes: provided that there are bi-weekly peripatetic payments along the 
borrowpits to the headmen in presence of the relief workers. 

(i) Not very uncommon indeed. 
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92. Nio, The piece-work experiment in Mandalay was expensive, but then it had not 
a fair trial. 

93. Piece-work would draw able-bodied experts and keep away the weak and inefficient, 
so that these latter would soon swell the numbers on gratuitous village relief. 

94. Please see Conference report. 

95. Ditto ; where all this is worked out in full detail. 

96. Was not found to be necessary during recent famine. 

96A. Men and women should be tasked and paid differently ; see Conference report, 

97. See Conference report, where full details are printed. 

98. •) 

[• Ditto. 

99. J 

too. Yes. 

101. No. The numbers on D wages were few and they had usually others to help them. 

to2. Cash margins should be paid or otherwise at the discretion of the Commissioner, 
but nothing more seems necessary with full tasks. 

103. There should be no Sunday wage, but it should be distributed over the other 
six days. 

1 13. (a) Yes : migration of able-bodied males to Lower Burma. 

(i) Yes : in Lower Burma and elsewhere. Local wages when available were always 
in excess of famine wages. 

(e) Yes : in default of a national burying club. In other words, the strong had to ‘ 
leave some but not all of the weak, and it was economical to the State that all the members 
of distressed families did not need relief. 

1 1 4. All relief W'orks, not even excluding test works, should be carried out by Public 
Works officers. 

I J5. Mr. Higham’s suggestions on this point seem good, but the authority of the Com- 
missioner should be absolute (subject of course to usual control) and the Collector’s 
attitude should be one of responsibility and not of criticism. 

1 16. There must continue to be joint responsibility for m.iny things or most things not 
purely professional : measurements, and soil classihc.'ition and such like would rest with the 
Executive Engineer, but the Collector should be able to say (subject to the Commi.ssioner’s 
control) whether tasks were too severe or otherwise. TIjc Commissioner and Superin- 
tending Engineer may always be trusted to work together, and at any rate their differences, 
if any, could be referred for orders under existing standing orders. During the recent 
famine personal conferences were found invaluable and reduced friction to a minimum. 

1 1 7. Certainly not. The Collector’s assistants should be bis eyes and cars, but nothing 
more as regards the Public Works Department. 

118. Officers in charge of relief work camps, which should be large, should always be 
gazetted or at any rate pensionable Public Works Department officers. 

1 1 9. Yes. Civil officers should help the officers in charge and be in fact their Civil 
A. D, C. They at the same time send diaries to their Collectors who submit them to 
the Commissioner. 

120. Yes: but these non-professional details can be done for them and under their 
orders by the civil officers. 

121. The officer in charge should not be a M.igistrate, but the civil officer who helps 
him and investigates complaints for him should be one and should know the language of the 
people thoroughly. 

123. No. Civil agency works were either closed gradually or taken over by the 
Public Works Department as soon as the famine declared itself as established. 

123. The test works might with advantage have been managed by the Public Works 
Department from the very beginning. TI t ir management by civil officers was fair to good, 
but current work suffered for a few weeks. 

124. Bi-weekly for both (i) and (ii). 

125. The ready reckoner should be in /itrs, bat bi-wcekly payments should be to 
the nearest /»«. Ptfs are not current in Burma. 

126. By cashiers in the manner set out in the Meiktila Conference report. 
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127. See Mr. Watson's rules annexed to the report of the Meiktila Conference. Civil 
ofBcers as a rule received all new comers, but others who wished' to join old gangs were 
allowed to do so, but then they began on full tasks and did not get the new-comers’ wage. 
This worked well. 

128. Nil. 

129. See Conference report. 

130. This subject is fully dealt trith in Conference report. 

131. See history of famine. 

Famine work must^ordinarily cost at least 30 per cent, more than contract work in a 
normal year. But this ratio cannot be fixed, as it varies not only with the price of the 
staple food-grain but also with the number of males on the works and the size of the works. 
Women and children are costly workers. 

132. These are all embodied in the Meiktila Conference report. 

133. None. 

1 34. There were some rumours on this subject, but investigation found . them without 
foundation. In other words petty contractors, raho paid their coolies, could always get 
them, but some were grasping and greedy, and three failed to pay their unfortunate people 
at all and were naturally deserted by their half-starved followers. 

135. Wages paid by such employers were below normal wages in ordinary years, and 
they were in excess of famine wages. But famine wages were paid regularly, and people 
on the brink of starvation and Avithout credit could not fill themselves on promised Avages. 
Even noAV Avages throughout the famine areas are AA'ell beloAV normal. 

136. Rates promised Avere sufficient, but they Avere sometimes irregularly paid and 
coolies had to live from hand to mouth. 

137. None other than the exaction of full task for famine Avages, as in the late famine. 

138. A fcAV tanks Avere dug or pagodas built by good Bud'dhists anxious to earn merit 
by the relief of distress. But these only helped hundreds where thousands Avere distressed. 

139. No. At any rate not directly. Bat much can be done and was done by 
facilitating migration in many AA'ays. For example taxes on carts and men going to LoAver 
Burma Avere remitted; the places and conditions on Avhich Avork Avas available Avere 
published ; and the railAA'ays and steamers Avere induced to provide extra accommodation 
at reduced fares. 

148. See figures in history of famine not noAV before me. 

149. Persons so relieved Avere mainly those incapable unfortunates Avhose existence in 
normal seasons depends on private charity. They Avere friendless sick and blind of the 
poorest agricultural villages. 

150. Yes. Indeed in Myingyan, although there were no deaths from starvation, the 
numbers on gratuitous relief might Avell have been someAvhat larger than they Avere. 

1 51. During the famine the people Avho supported these narroAvly escaped starvation 
themselves either by migrating to Lower Burma or to the relief Avorks. 

152. There are no " pardanashin " Avomen Avith us. I do not remember the sexes. 

^53- (^) much depends on sickness and sore eyes and these vary from year 

to year, (i) Yes. 

154. No: not safely. 

155. No. Relief Avorks are better AA'ithout too many diseased and incapable depend- 
ants. At any rate Burmans Avithout any executive pressure look after their dependants as 
long as they can possibly do so. 

156. Each case should be decided on its OAvn merits. 

157. It Avas popular, but strict supervision checked and prevented abuses. 

158. Yes. See famine history. Diaries reached the Commissioner weekly and much 
use Avas made of these. 

159. No. But perhaps I don’t understand this question. Nothing can be done Avell 
without adequate superA'ision. 

160. There is no caste, but social influence on this point in Burma would be strong 
and on the right side. 

i6r. No. Nothing could be more admirable than the way in which Burmans helped 
each other in distress. 
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163. No. 

I 

164. See report of the Meiktila Conference. Kitchens in Burma would be popular 

expensive and dangerous.- ^ 

165. It would be the national form of feasting and would dr^w diseased crowds of 
dependants a,way from their natural guardians to the kitchens of the State. It would 
weaken the village system and be altogether dangerous and objectionable, 

166. There is no sentimental difficulty, but the reverse. 

167. Cash j and cash is the best for Burma. 

x68. In the villages by their patriarchal headmen. 

169. (a) Cases of malversation or extortion were extraordinarily rare, but I remember 
two in which the delinquents were promptly punished, (d) No. 

170. The village system was made full use of and it was only supplemented by the 
appointment of a few additional Circle Inspectors to help the Township Officers. 

171. Not at all, except as regards the collection and verification of information. 

200. Advances were for seed-grain and cattle and not for land improvements. . 

201. {a) Yesjbut'mucK of the seed for the early crops failed, { 6 ) It is difficult to 
say, but I think not. 

202. Two and three years, subject to extensions of time which are readily granted 
up to a period of five years, on good cause shown. 

I * 

203. No. But it is certain that a little seed-grain found its way into the stomachs and 
not into the fields of the people. 

204. I have had no experience of such subsistence advances except from 
charity. 

205. No, provided that useful large works and not useless little ones are 
taken. 

206. Governnjent loans are not yery popular among those cultivators who can furnish 
security (personal or otherwise) and to give out these loans otherwise than on good security 
would be both wasteful and degrading to the people. In other words, the State cannot 
deal with individual cultivators who are unable to furnish substantial security and the joint 
security system works well, because the people and their village officers know the good 
and exclude the bad and thriftless cultivators. For example ten men and a headman 
come forward, on their joint and several bond, to borrow money for seed-grain. The 
Township and Subdivisional Officers know personally that two or three- of these are good 
cultivators, and they may take it almost for granted that the others are not men of straw 
likely to abscond without repaying their share of the loan. 

215. No, but I know that indebtedness has increased considerably in tracts where crops 
of sesamum and cotton can be grown. The answer to the second part of this question is 
also " no," Regarding the third sub-question it would seem, for the present at any rate, to 
be the money-lenders who are likely to be ruined. Money has, however, been very tight 
durin<» the famine and in many places holdings which could neither be sold nor mortgaged 
were simply abandoned till better times when they will be re-occupied. 

222. No. 

223. No. 

224. Yes. 

225. No. Orphans may almost be left out of account after famine is over. 

226. No. 

227. No. Any interference with private trade does more harm than good. 

228. There were no such shops and none were needed in the Meiktila Division. 

229. No. 


private 

under- 
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230. Nothing can be done on a large scale just in a minute or all over an enormous 
area just at a given time. Again distress cannot be at its height just before the com- 
mencement of the agricultural season. The selection of the fitting time may and must be 
left to local experts in agriculture guided by their Collector. 

231. Generally those who can do something to help themselves or those whose posi- 
tion is not hopeless ; but where, as in Upper Burma, the village system is strong, help is 
likely to benefit the whole village community. 

232. Yes. Government cannot grant loans for subsistence or for fodder, and cultivators 
and their cattle must cat or they cannot plough. 

233. Yes. 

234. Yes : not only in the ways intended but also in convincing the Upper Burmans 
that we mean ^Yell by them and that we are something better than mere Collectors of 
taxes. 

235 & 236, Has been fully reported on and does not admit of brevity. 

Clothes and advances for seed-grain were the most popular and useful forms of charit- 
able relief. 

239. Yes. 

240. Yes. 

241. No ; and if I could, the answer would be inadequate and misleading to explain. 
It was known that large sums of monej* would be given out at the right time for the 
purchase of seed-grain and this knowledge encouraged dealers to import seed-grain 
beforehand and while there was yet time in large quantities into the famine-stricken 
districts. The enormous benefit of this movement to all cultivators and not merely to 
those" who actually received doles of manej' cannot be overestimated. 

242. For the most part private charity dealt with these. Their numbers were few, 
because of the almost wholesale migration to Lower Burma and of the timely opening 
of large and well-known relief works. Roads were patrolled by the police, and headmen 
looked after migrants and facilitated them on their way southwards or to the nearest 
relief camp. 

243. There was practically no objectless or aimless wandering of gangs. Those jwho 

left their villages did so after a certain amount of preparation and with an objective in 
view. ' 

244. No. 

245. Migrants from Shwebo, Sagaing and Magwe passed through the districts of the 
Meiktila Division on their way to Lower Burma, but they did not wander about aimlessly 
nor would they' have been permitted to do so. 

246. All migr.ants were facilitated southwards and warned of the places where they 
could find water to drink. Thousands of these carried little bags of oil-cake and trusted 
to charity for the rest of their food while passing through the desert to the promised land 
in the south. 

247. Nothing more could be done tlian what was done. Tire roads were improved 
and some bridges were strengthened and care was taken to keep halting places and 
supplies of water pure. The people were most orderly and grateful for help and advice, 
and they were astonished at the security of life and property which they enjoyed. 

257* ( 5 ) No ; they were adequate. Mortality in the relief camps was the reverse of 
excessive and the sanitary conditions fell little, if at all, short of perfection. 

257- (») Yes. 

273. Rice, millet, beans, maize and (in seasons of scarcity) sesamum, oil-cake, 
gram and “ lu " are also produced, but in small quantities. 

274. Two meals ; one between g and 10 A.M., and another between 4 and 5 p.m. 
In addition there is usually a light “tiffin ” of cakes or sweets and sometimes a supper. 
Eatables and drinkables vary enormously from year to year, but in Yamethin and Meiktila 
rice is the main eatable and other things are added to or mixed with it, while in parts of 
Myingyan the people arc called “ millet-eaters ” contemptuously. 

275. Imported rice fills up deficiencies when the people can afford this food-grain 
which is their most popular diet. At other times they resort freely to wild yams and 
other jungle roots, fruits and grasses too numerous to mention. I have often seen the 
pith of the papita or pepaya tree mixed with rice after it had been chopped up finely 
and also cutch pods, which are astringent, were said to counteract the laxative effects of 
sesamum oil-cake. 
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able b°r'St'L'l!MpirSs^ 

beans, oiI*cake and Indian corn ivhcn these were procorable. ’ 

279. None such in Burma. 

2S0. Ditto. 

281. Ditto. 


282. There v-^as no panic and prices were fair and very steady. 

283. I do not know. 


283.\. Please see famine history. 

rS.}. They were active and did their duty well. 

285. Yes. 

aS6. Yes. 

287. Exportation w.ns not noticed. 

288. No fortunes h.avc been made in the Ary zone. 

289. Tlierc were practically no local stores and even seed-grains had to be imported 
by rail and river. 


290. No. 1 have examined many vilhigcs for these and found none. 


291. Cultivators who got crops in or on the borders of the dry zone received famine 
prices for them. 


292. Yes. In fact Rangoon prices ruled the local markets, 

2938:294. A series of bad yc.ars h.is produced little to store and the railw.ay Ii.ns 
facilit.atcd exports as well as imports. 

295. See famine history. 


290. Poor cultivators and coolies. 


297, (ij) Want of rain and want of employment, {h) non-agriciiltural eniplnym'-nt 
never amounts to much, but it v.as less than usual as fumN (ptiblii; and private) were 
short, and there w.as practically no agricultural employment at all. It w.t; not even nee,- .- 
sary to lu-rd tlic c.V.tlc as usu.d, bvcausi; there were no eroje; for them to dam.igr. 

298. No w.ages wenldonn. For in- tann- women (coolies) will now wurk f'sr 3 ann.i*. 
a dav v.l;' u (before lhi^ famine) it u.^ed to be Inrd to hire Ih .-m .at .{ annas. Tlii ; may not 
be true of the wl.o’.e area, but it is so at Meiktil.-u 

2V). N<> : not -s'.riouslv. Weavers arc not numerous In tli'- Melklil.a iJivi .ion, but 
several of these .and .some village artirans resorted to the relief works. 


300, No. 

302. Cattle were largely soM, but the rale of jewelry, of which the 
stare, altr.acted no .attention. 
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Written answers to the Commission’s questions by Mr. D. Ross, Deputy Commissione 

Yamethin. 

14S. Eight)* per cent, 

149. Yes. 

150. Yes. 

151. In ordinary years they arc supported by private charity. The total failure t 
crops deprived many of the power to exercise private charity. But if there had been n 
State aid, I do not think anyone would have been allowed to die of starvation. 

1 53. Mostly women ; but .all sexes and ages were represented. There is no parda 
nashin class .amongst the n.ativc of Burma. 

> 53 » The hast famine w.as an acute famine for Burma, and in the area affected I do nc 
think that the number requiring gnatuitous relief in their houses is likely to exceed 400 t 
500. ‘ The number will no doubt vary with the severity and stage of distress. 

154. I do not think so. The able-bodied goaw.ay to Lower Burma, and the weak ar 

left. 

155. Yes. 

156. No. 

157. Undoubtedly; yes. 

158. Yes. But in Burma st.an-ation is unknown. Great hardship might be caused, bu 
1 have never heard of actual st.an-ation. Every part of his circle was visited once a mont 
by the Circle Inspector, who verified on the spot the claims to gratuitous relief. His wor 
was iii turn checked by myself and the Subdivisional Officer. 

159. I have no experience of any other kind of relief. 

1 6c. No. 

161. Yes. I think so, to some extent. 

163. Very few. 

163. I think not. Those who could work at all could only do the lightest kinds c 
work. 

167. Money ; I prefer money. There was no scarcity of rice in the bazars. 

iGS. Given in the actual homes. 

169. No. 

170. The services of three Circle Inspectors had to be obtained in addition to tb 
ordinary staff. This was .all. Loc.al thu^-is did the rest, 

171. I take it that the answer to this question ought to include money received fron 
the Indian Charitable Relief Committee. The amount received from all sources wa 
Rs. 49,298-14-0, and the whole of this money was distributed by an unofficial Committee 0 
which, how'ever, I was Chairman. 

199. Rs. 49,997*8-0 were advanced for purchase of seed-grain ; and Rs. 7,996-14-: 
were spent on gratuitous relief. 

201. Yes. Yes. 

202. Rep.ayable in two annual instalments. 

203. No. 

204. I disapprove of the principle of subsistance advances. Yes, certainly. 

205. Yes. I think so. 

206. Great care is at all times needed in giving out advances, but as the seed-grain 
advances are only given out at the commencement of the rains the people could not remain 
aw.!)’ from the relief works on the off chance of getting them. 

215. I cannot form any opinion as to the extent the private indebtedness of the land- 
owning classes has been increased owing to the famine. The stamp and registration 
receipts do not indicate increased borrowing and increased transfers of land. To the best 
of my belief, lending money on the security of land in the affected tracts is not popular 
among the money-lending classes in this district, and I do not think there has been much 
borrowing. 

216. No special measures were taken or required, as there are unreserved forests in 
the vicinity of the affected tract and the people had free access to all the other forests. 
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(*■} Kywe-U. — Wild Yam. 

{«) ‘ Myanhu. — Ditto. 

(*»■) Zayithaiing. — Ditto. 

(»») Kauhhwe-thic—'^xvW. of Kaukhwe tree. 

(v) /Tyaswe.—Root of water lily. 

-Fruit of Lun tree. 

(»ir) T/tamon-u.-— Tuber of thamon tree. 

{»«>■) Sabe-thu — Fruit of Sabfe tree. 

{ix) Sba-tbi. — Fruit of cutch tree. 

(at) Palan-tlii . — Fruit of palan tree. 

(xi) Wa-thi. — Bamboo seed. 

[xii) Myet’thi. — Grass seed. 

{xtit) Hugetpyaw-thi. — Fruit of wild pelantains. ■ 

(xiv) Te-thi. — Fruits of tb tree. 

{xv) Zebytt'thu—'S^\\& gooseberry, 
ixvi] Tltapan-thiy~^Fru\t of thapan tree. 

{xvit^ Nyan-Yaet. -^heaves of nyan plant. 

{xvtit) Aflai/u-wrae.-— Leaves of wild sweet potatoe. 

(xix) Htnyit, — Bamboo shoots. 

{xx} Kyo-ihu— Fruit of kyo tree. 

S57. The measures of State relief were excellent both in principle and in working. 
Bejj’ond the organisation of some test works and the drafting of famine workers to the 
Meiktila-Myingyan Railway, my duties were confined to the supervision of gratuitous and 
charitable relief. 

273. Rice is ordinarily used ; but when not available in sufBcient. quantity, it is supple- 
mented by maize and jowar. The summer and winter food is the same. 

274. Two meals of rice with some curried vegetable and a little ngapi and oil. The 
only drink is water. 

275. Ordinary food-grains are never unprocurable ; but when rice is dear, maize and 
jowar are substituted, because they are always cheaper. 

276. Maize is most palatable, and jowar least. 

277. Simply that they prefer rice. 

278 to 281. No experience. 

282. I can only speak for my owm province of Burma. There was a very large surplus 
exported and there was plenty left for all probable contingencies. The high level of prices 
was probably due to some extent to panic and to speculations, and also, no doubt, to the 
general failure of crops in India. 

283. I am not able to answer this question, but empirical opinion is that the rupee 
purchases less now than it did twenty years ago. 

283 A. The difference was merely the cost of transit. The railway runs through 
the middle of the affected tract. 

284. Grain dealers were active, and there was never any difficulty about purchasing 
food-grains for those who had money. 

285. Yes, they could always buy. It was money not grain that was scarce. 

286. Yes. 

287. No. There were no stocks. 

288. No. Not that I have heard of. It was genuine buying to put on market. 

289. Stocks were very low at the commencement and were entirely depleted at 
the end. 

90. there were no surplus stocks to speak of, but in the few instances in which 
such were held, they were disposed of and were not held up. 
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be encouraged by means of loans for their building. Biit as famine works, they are the 
very worst form of work that can be imagined. ^ 

71. As in my opinion all works ought to be large works, hutting should always be 
supplied. If proper arrangements are made for drafting, I do not consider 56 miles by road 
or 100 miles by rail or river too far. Provided 0/ course that the work is in d suitable 
and healthy place. I would never under, any circumstances contemplate Opening works 
to which workers had to go to and fro from their villages. 

72. Yes. 

73. Yes. That is exactly what I do recommend. 

74. The rule. 

75. It was not made a dchiiitc condition of relief. If a camp was near a vill 4 ®e, the 
villagers of that village could come and go dail}'. But where tasks are enlorced 
properly, villagers will not go to and fro more than about two miles. They have not the 
time. 

76. I would not make it obligatory, for I do not see the necessity of a hard and fast 
rule about it. With large works it must be the exception if villagers can live at home and 
work in the camp, doing a full task. No doubt when near a village a few peopje, notably 
children, come on to the works who would not otherwise. But the difficulty is such a s'"?! ! 
one it is not worth while making rules about it. 

77. Of course residence on the works is not exactly popular. It is not intended to bd 
50. But it is not unpopular in the sense that people would sooner die than come. 

78. No. And if it were so, I do not think the principle a good one. 

79. No reductions in task were ever made. If relief workers chose to go home, that 
was their own look out. There was always hutting on the works, and the full task was 
silways exacted. 

80. On the Meiktila-Mying5*an Railway the cost of hutting was Rs. 54,593 or 5*18 per 
cent, on the total expenditure. The wages expenditure was Rs. 8,19,350, so that the per* 
centage of hutting expenditure to • wages was 6*6 per cent. The total units were 
7,636,423, showing a hutting expenditure per daily unit of 1*14 annas. Hutting was 
expensive, as the material had to be brought from long distances 

8 1. No. 

82. No. 

83. The proportion of dependents — children — depends on whether the works are near 
large villages. When they arc so, all the children of these villages are sent to the works 
with a few adults. 

84. Task-work was almost universally used in Burma. The only camp on piece- 
work was that opened at Zankintaung on August 31st. It never contained over about 
1,000 relief workers, and it was only open for six weeks. It was opened 100 miles away 
from the distressed districts in a place reputed to be very unhealthy, and after good rain 
had at last fallen. It averaged about 700 daily for six weeks against 29,300 daily average 
for 13 months on task-work. 

85. No. 

86. It is possible that if the main object was to get the work done, not to relieve 
distress, piece-work might be advantageous. 

■ 87. The objections are not overstated. I could add further objections felt in practice, 
but this seems unnccessarv'. 

88. Such could not work on piece-work. Task-work would have to be given. 

89. Under the conditions named in the answer to section So, no. 

90. A village gang not exceeding 50 for piece-work, not exceeding lao for task- 
work. 

91. Yes. If the gangs are properly made up. 

92. No, but 1 do not think the reduction would be great. 

03 It would entirely depend upon whether the rates offered were enough to enable the 
workers to earn enough for the dependents. Ordinary rates are not high enough for this. 
Task-work is most popular, and the people, except professional labourers, would sooner 
attend them. 

04 This was discussed freely at the' Conference at Meiktila, and the results are 
embodied in the amendments proposed to the Code. I drafted these and agree with them. 

No doubt the draft amendments ate before the Famine Commission. 



95. I have nothing to alter in the present w.nge. 

96. No. 

96A. Yes. I consider that any attempt to abolish sex distinctions nould be not only 
an error but unworkable. 

97. The Conference proposals were to divide children into two classes:—* 

(0 7 to u. 

(2) 1 1 to 14. 

Above that are adnlts. I agree with this. 

98. Seven years, but the limit should not be strictly enforced. Weakly children should 
be exempt from work till 9 or 10. 

99. Fines. 

100. Yes. They are nccessar}'. There must be a check on too heavy fining. 

101. No. 

J02. It depends. If the work is near the villages and piece-work is plentiful, the bare 
wage is enough. If the work is distant from the homes of the people, a margin should be 
given. It depends on the circumstances of each camp and ought to be left to discretion 
of the Commissioner. 

103. Not as a special payment. The Sunday wage should be added to the week day 
wage, one-sixth to each day worked. There should always be one rest day, Sunt!.iy for 
choice, on which work is prohibited. The payment of a separate wage, however, for this 
day was found to attract local labour for Saturday to receive it. 

1 13. A great number of the adult males found employment dirring crop time in Lonvr 
Burma. A considerable number too remained at home attending to agricultural operations. 
If the males of the family had enough money to support the women and children, the latter 
were always recalled from the camp. I consider that it was necessary for the State to 
support all those who came iuto the camps. I do not think many came who could have 
lived otherwise. 


IV. 

114. All rcKef works ought to be carried out by Public Works officers. 

115. I think the Collector ought to be responsible for .nil works in his district. To 
make him a mere criticising officer would be fatal. He should give the officers in charge 
of camps a free hand as far as possible, still retaining full control to be used if necessary; 
The Commissioner should have complete control on all points. 


1 16. Generally spcalcing the E.tecutivc Engineer should be rc.sponsible for the camps 
in all particulars. They are his camps to svork under the Famine Code provisions. But the 
Collector should have complete power of control. As with the relations of civil and military 
officers from 18S6 to i 8 go in Upper Burma it is a question of give and take. 'I here arc 
technical questions such .as the supply of tools, task, system of p.iyments, uhich the Collector 
slr-uld not interfere with unless evidently necessary. With a Collector of t.act and an Exe- 
cutive Engineer of common sense there is no difficulty in arranging, matters. For offircri 
without these qualifications no rules would be of any use. The Collector should be respon- 
sible for everything, hut he should remember forhi.s own sake that in many details of camp 
mana'»emcnt he cannot know as much as the Public Works officers, and he should .again for 
his own sake refrain from interference unless it is clearly and urgently necessary, 

117. No. Certainly not ; unless fay special authority of the Local Government. 

j 18. I cannot say. The camp officers ought to be Assistant Engineers if possible. 


j to Yes .Most certainly. They should .all be under the Executive Engineer .and order 
for them from tiio Collector sli-ould, except in very urgent cases, be always .sent to the Exe 
culive Enmnecr. It is destructive to discipline and good work otherwise. 


120. Everything in the camp should Le under them. 

l-'i. No. L'nnecessr-rv and inconvenient. There should be a police guard in end 
camp-' Offidaliy spe.aking' the camp officer should not Lc respon.^ible. 

122. Pract:c.a!!y all our works were under the Public Works Department 

123. I think that all works arc far b-cst carried oat by the Public ^o.-ks Departmcnl. 


V. 


J24. Twice a week i.a any 
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201. Ido not think cultivators who had grain to sell sold if to dealers. They sold 
it direct to the people and, ,of course, at market rates ; but generally not (or cash but so 
much (generally double) to be repaid after harvest. 

292. Yes, 1 think so. ' ■ 

293. The practice has diminished enormously in this district, due to the more ready 
demand created by the opening of the railway and the improvident habits of the Burmese. 

294. The answer to both questions is, yes. 

295. I cannot give exact figures. The only relief given to these classes was (i) agri- 
cultural loans, (ii) gratuitous doles from the charitable fund, and (iii) gratuitous relief ; but 
I cannot say what proportion these classes formed of the whole. 

296. (i) Agricultural class, (ii) dependents on agriculture, (iii) petty tradesmen and 
artizans, (iv) dependents on these classes, and (v) poor people of the non-working class. 

297. To want of money and inability to earn it. Non-agricultural employment 
of labour fell off too, but not nearly as much as agricultural employment. 

298. I think not. The people were all buyers, or nearly all. 

299. I think not. 

300. 1 cannot make such a comparison, as this is the first true famine we have had 
in Burma. 

301 & 302. As above. 

303. I think not. 

304. This question is intended for India, I think. 

305. I should say Siam and Tonquin.for rice. So far as Burma is concerned, I think 
private enterprise may be relied upon to do all that is required. 

39. (i) I persuaded the railway administration to grant tickets at half price to people 
from the affected tract to Lower Burma. In this way 953 persons were assisted out of 
the district to .Lower Burma where work was plentiful and wages good, (ii) Gratuitous 
relief was commenced on the 15th October 1S96, and was continued up to 30th November 
1898. A total of 99,729 persons were relieved for one day at a cost of Rs. 7,996-14-2, and 
the daily average of persons relieved was 285. (iii) 760 persons were drafted by Government 
agency to the famine relief works on the Meiktila-Myingyan Railway. This is all 
that was done by the State and was all that was necessary, (iv) Rs. 49,997-8-0 were advanced 
by Government as loans for the purthase of seed-gram, (v) As regards private relief, 
the affected tract of this district received altogether Rs. 49,298-14-0 from the Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund.' This money was administered by a Committee composed of myself, 
one missionary, one Burmese Myook, one advocate, one Government pensioner and two 
Burmese , gentlemen. The greater portion of this money was expended under the ivth 
object laid down by the Government of India. 

40. I was Deputy Commissioner of the district. I was also Chairman to the local 
Charitable Relief Committee. 

41 1 No. (i) question 39 was not a Code measure. 

42. I have described all the measures used. No others were required. . 

43. None, so far as my experience went. 

45. T cannot suggest any improvenr ents or other measures. 

46. (i) Large relief works and (ii) gratuitous relief given at their homes to those 
unable to work or to go to the works. If no local works were available, then the people 
should be drafted. Assistance should also be given to those desiring to emigrate. 

47. No answer. 

48. Help to emigration was greatly applauded. So was gratuitous relief in their • 
homes. The only people w'ho did not think much of relief works were the people on 
them. Many went from this district and after giving them a short trial went away again. 

49. Yes ; in Burma I should take care to have the relief works as far away as possible . 
from the affected tracts. I think that relief works tend to permanently pauperize the 
people inasmuch as they offer no incentive to thrift or industry, and prevent the people 
from going abroad in search of fortune. I should do everything possible to promote 
emigration to the rich districts of Lower Burma where work could be obtained and where 
there is plenty of good land waiting to be reclaimed from the jungle. I think if emigration 
'were carefully promoted, all that would be necessary for Government to do would be the 
administration of gratuitous relief in a somewhat extended form. 
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Written ans7?ers to the Ccmmissicn’s questions by Mr. H. F. P. Hal!, Assistant 

Commissicacr. 


39. State relief measures were — 

(1) Remission cf taxes. 

(2) Public Works. 

(3) Graluitnus relief. 

{4) Agricultural leans. 

Private relief measures were — 

(l) Clothing to the destitute. 

{2) Passages to labourers to go to places w here work was obtain.able. 

(3) Relief of poor respectable people who could not come on to the works. 

(4) Gifts of seed money. 

40. I was in charge of the Myingyan Sub-division, where the famine was severest nml 
where the largest camps were situated from October ifigb to .August 1807. I mvself .st.irtrd 
two of the camps, and I visited them frequently thereafter. I sdreted villnge.s'for the re- 
ccipt of agricultural loans and paid the money personalty. I did the same with the IndUn 
Famine ChariLible Relief Fund money. I assessed the amounts at whicli taxation could be 
imposed. 

In August 1897 1 svjis on special duty tbrougbont .oil the .offrrf'*d distrlets. In 
December I was Secretary to the Conference th.ot met at Mi-iktil.o, anrf in Janimry and 
February 1898 1 wrote the Historical Famine Report of the rrovintc. 

42. It was not neces-sary to establish grain reserves, soup kitchens or [»oor-hotises. 

43. No material departures were made. Minor alterations were fretiuently found 
advi.sahle. All this will be found in the report of the Famine Cotiferrnce hdd at .MriUIh, 
of which a copy ha.s, no doubt, been sent to the Famine Commission. 1 agree to all that ii 
contained in this report. 

44. Each measure, is useful in its own w,ay. They do not compete, but are complr- 
mentary. Comparison is tbcreforc impossible. 

45. I have nothing to add to the recommend.ition contained in the report of the 
Conference. Ccrl.ain mea.surcs, such as the est.nblishmcnt of c.ittl-* fairs, might be taken to 
generally promote the prosperity of the districts, fhit .ns n-gariis dealing w ith the f.nmine 

when it has declared itself, 1 have nothing more to suggest. .All emerp.encir*. were •atis. 
factorily met. 

46 & 47. AV/. 
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125. The nearest piece. This has been suggested as a footnote to Appendix XIV of 
our Code. 

126. By cashiers. This was always done in our camps. 

127. No. It has not been the custom, and I think it would be an undesirable, practice. 

128. Nil. 

129. From 8,000 to 14,000. One camp of 20,000 was successfully managed by Mr. 
Wells by dint of very hard work. It is too large for a rule. 

130. I am not in favour of kitchens in any case. I would always give cash doles ; he 
never had any trouble in the matter in Burma. 

131. On the ^leiktila-Myingyan Railway the percentage of wages to total cost was 
77‘82. The total cost was 27'54 over normal. Thus the wages paid about represented the 
normal cost of the work. 

This excess of only 27-54 normal is probably exceptionally good. There were 
many points in havour of the railway. It ran through the very centre of the affected tract, 
it was managed by an Executive Engineer with previous famine experience, and for the last 
two months the wages were reduced to C class, while retaining the B task. I do not there- 
fore think that the excess of 27-54 per cent, can be considered an average one. Probably it 
is much above the average (see Historical Account of the Famine in Burma, Part VIII, D, 
pages 24 and 25, and Appendix No. Xllj. 

133 to 139. There arc no employers of labour in the three districts except a few China- 
men who have cotton carding yards where women are employed. The rates paid on the 
works were under the local rates. The only complaint I ever heard was that the w-eaving 
of coarse cotton cloth, which is usually done by women at home in the interval of household 
work, had fallen off. This was natural. The w-eaving of such cloth is not an employment 
whereby women can live if they have no other means of livelihood. It is pursued by w-omen 
who are living at home and who weave in their spare moments to earn a little pocket money. 
When the famine became severe, such women either emigrated with their husbands or 
came on to the works where they could earn enough to live on. Weaving then was dis- 
continued. 

148. For the three districts the highest was in April 1897 when 2,113 persons were on 
gratuitous relief, showing a percentage of -40 per cent, of the distressed population. 

149. Entirely so. 

150. Yes. The greatest care was taken to ensure this. 

151. In ordinary years they arc supported by the charity of the village or in some 
cases by their relations. A famine may drive the relations away on to the camps, and it also 
greatly reduces the power of the village community to afford charity. 

142. There were few children comparatively. The bulk were old and incapable persons 
of both sexes. There is no pa rd a nas/nn in Burma. 

153. No reliable estlm.ate could be given. The number would vary with the intensity 
of the famine, and the lime of year, and also depend greatly on whether the works were 
near or distant from the homes of the people. 

154. That would not necessarily follow. In Yamethin no works were open in the 
district and very few labourers went to Meiktila. They all migrated to Lower Burma, leav- 
ing the cripples and aged behind. 

155. No. I do not. He can gauge necessity quite well without any such test. I am, 
on the other hand, in favour of sending old people, dependents, home from the works to their 
villages on gratuitous relief. 

156. Circle Inspectors should judge such cases on their merits. There is never any 
difficulty in ascertaining the facts. A hard and fast rule could not be laid down. 

157. No; certainly not. Village headmen were responsible that no able-bodied persons 
were put on gratuitous relief and the check exercised by Circle Inspectors and revenue 
officers was sufficient to ensure this. The Deputy Commissioner of Myingyan stated that 
his experience of checking gratuit-ius relief was that he put more on than he found the 
headmen had passed. That also is mine. 

158. Yes. Headmen of villages were made personally responsible that none were put 
on gratuitous relief except those for whom it was absolutely necessary. These were check- 
ed once a month by the Circle Inspector and whenever any Revenue dfficer went to a village 
he did the same. I never heard of any instance of abuse of this form of relief. 

159. No. I do not think so. It never gave us any trouble at all. 

160. Not more than the receipt of any other form of charity, Government or p rivate. 
The term used is ‘ dokita.' This means usually a person who has no property, is infirm or 
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very old, and is exempt from taxation. It is a well understood class who 
To class an able-bodied man as a ' dokita ' would of course be an insult. 


live on charity. 


t6i. We were careful to prevent this. No gratuitous relief was given in any villaee 
until it was clear that the villagers were unable any longer to support their poor. Until that 
time the headman and elders were held responsible. Many villages supported their poor all 
through the famine, giving a promise to do so. 


162. No. 


163. No. 

164. They are quite unsuited to Burma. 

165. There are no caste feelings on the point. Food kitchens would be popular, I think. 

166. As the number of those on gratuitous relief in one village rarely exceeded ten and 
were often enough only two or three and the villages are widely scattered and the ‘dokitas ’ 
usually quite unable to walk any distance, it will be clear that the answer to this question is 
no. 


167. In money to both questions. 


168. At their homes. 


169. I only heard of one ease, and on investigation it could not be proved. A headman 
was said to have retained himself a portion of the money given him for gratuitous relief.. 

In answer to point 2, no. 

170. It was done entirely by the revenue org.anization. The only additions were Circle 
Inspectors in some townships. In townships ol which only apart was affected the Township 
Officer was the Circle Inspector. 

171. Not at all. 

215. It is impossible to give figures. Money is usually borrowed from chetties on 
promissory notes without any transfer of land. There is no doubt, hoxvever, that indebted- 
ness has greatly increased, especially amongst the headmen, who have suffered very severely 
from the famine. As cultivators, they got no return from their fields, and as Revenue 
Officers they got no commission on revenue, for no revenue was collcclci I am personally 
aware of several cases where headmen arc in debt beyond all hope of recovery. There 
are in these tracts so few men who are not mere peasant cultivators that the indebted- 
ness is not wide-spread. Nevertheless as affecting a class of Government sen-ants who 
were very hard worked during the famine and who got no pay, it is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

216. There are no forest reserves of any importance in these districts, though there is 
much scrub forest. 

217. No, 

218. No. 

21 g. Roots, pith of trees and grass seeds which in places form a considerable addition 
to the food-supply. 

222. No. 

223. They overlap perhaps. That is inevitable. 

224. I would not modify it. 

225. No. 

226. No. I do not thiuk so. The overlapping is quite inevitable. The discretion of 
officers giving relief should prevent any competition between different forms of relief. 

227. No. I do not. 

228. Yes. It would interfere undesirably. No such shops were started in Burma, 
as the food-supply was always ample and at reasonable prices. 

229. I have no experience of such shops, but there was no fitful raising of rates in 
Burma. The rates were wonderfully steady — See Table V o, Historical Famine Report, 

230. It should be given when it can do most good, quite regardless of the stage of 
distress. In my opinion it should be given about a month before sowing begins whether 
for early or late crops. 

231. All classes who are in need of it. 

232. If there were sufficient funds available. In Burma there wero not. 

233. Yes, if the funds allow, but our funds were not enough to help half the people who 
wanted it and Were unable to obtain advances. It seems to me that distress must be on a 
very minor scale or charitable funds on a very large one if there is enough money to assist 
all who cannot get advances and yet have some left . 
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234- In providing money for seed-grain and for subsistence till the crops ripened. 

235 & 236. Please refer to my Famine History, of which no doubt a copy has been 
sent to the Commission. All the proceedings connected with the charitable fund are fully 
described there — Part VIII, B, pages 17--19. 

237. Little was expended under this head. . 

238. Clothing to the destitute. 

239. Yes. 

340. It has enabled much land to be cultivated which would otherwise be fallow. ' 

241. No. 

242. We had none. Very many, over 200,000 persons went to Lower Burma, but we 
received no complaints from there that they became helpless or wanderers. They all got 
work in the fields. 

244. We had no poor-houses and the death-rate on the famine works was very low. 

245 to 247. Nil. 

245. Please refer to my Famine History. 

249. I cannot say, but probably it was entirely due to it. 

250. There was an increase in mortalit)', but the figures are so unreliable that it is im- 

possible to say what it was. Certainly it was not very great, for I never heard the people 
allude to it. Unless the relief measures had been prompt and efiective, the death-rate would 
have been very large. It was so in the famine of 1856-57. , 

251. In the dry zone it is never wet enough to affect the health. I should not say 
that the famine year was more healthy than other years. I have a suspicion that it was 
less so. The very dry hot winds that blew with fury for six months were not good for 
children or old persons. 

252. No to both questions. I have seen a good deal of cholera, and I have never known 
a case where it could be traced to drinking water by any evidence that a Court would look 
at. I have often heard cholera attributed to drinking water. I have never seen this 
proved. I followed the course of the cholera during the famine very' carefully and with 
this result. There seemed to be no possible connection between case and case. A man 
would die suddenly in one village and a week later another would die. Then it would 
cease. It would appear simultaneously at both ends of a camp and not in the middle. But 
this was always observable. Cholera broke out always two days after a heavy shower. 
There was never any cholera till a shower came. Then there would be a few cases, and 
it would cease till the next shiwer came. These showers of 40 or 50 cents were all absorbed 
by the surface soil at once and had no effect on the water-supply which was taken from deep 
wells carefully guarded. Cholera, therefore, seems to be due to a sudden change from 
intense dryness to damp. It is always associated with dampness in air or soil. Cholera 
was, I believe, more general in the camp than in the villages, but as the workers feared the 
hospital with a deadly fear, whenever a person showed symptoms of cholera his friends 
always took him away. Thus the death-rate appears low, but was not really so. Yet in 
the camps the precautions taken with the water-supply were extraordinary. They are given 
in my Famine History. This care of the water-supply was no doubt an excellent measure 
and successful against many forms of diarrhoea and so on, but its effect on cholera is, I 
believe nil. 

If cholera was derived from drinking water, it would surely be possible to trace the 
cases in a camp to one well, or to one water cart. Such was never possible. 

253. These diseases were not prevalent. 

254. Nil. 

255. No The mortality was greatest amongst children, but parents did not neglect 
their children. Food, however, such as oil-cake, that is wholesome for adults, is not so for 
children. But the infant mortality in Burma is always very large, see Part II, Historical 
Famine Report. 

256. Nil. 

257. The measures taken were everywhere successful. 

273. Rice and jowar. 

274. Two meals a day — one about 10 A.M. and one between 4 P.M. and sunset. These 
meals consist of boiled rice or jowar and a curry of vegetables in a small bowl with some 
dried fish. 

275. Rice is always available imported from Lower Burma. But the poor often use 
sesamum oil cake to supplement the rice or jowar. The price of this cake is about i 
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that of rice, and it is not univbolcsome. They also use grass seeds, jungle roots and the 
pith of trees. 

276. Oil-cake is the best and most plentiful. The others are mere occasional helps. 

277. There is no other grain that could be substituted. 

278 to 28 1. Nil. 

2S2. In Burma as a whole there was ample food and to spare. The prices of rice 
rose in the famine districts, because there was no local supply and all had to' be imported. 
But the price of imported grain remained very steady (sec prices in my Historical 
Report of the Famine). 

283. As regards the famine districts whicli rarely grew enough rice for the loc.!! 
demand, the price depends on the rainfall. Generally speaking the opening of facilities for 
shipping rice to Europe has raised the price a great deal. Possibly the appreciation of 
gold lias assisted this. But the prices arc far more even than formerly, due to a much greater 
supply and greater facilities for transport. 

283. '\. Prices did not vary. The rice crop all through Upper Burma, except in 
Kyaukse, failed and all prices were ruled from Rangoon. 

284. The profit to be made on importing rice was a fair trading profit, that is all. All 
demand was immediately supplied. The supply was always and everywhere ample. 

2S5. Yes. Supply was ample. 

286. Yes, always. 

£87. No. The only export was beans. As regards this, please sec Historical Famine 
Report, Tabic IV. 

2S8. No fortunes were made. The competition was great and the supply ample in 
Lower Burma. A fair trading profit was realized. 

280. Few large stocks arc kept. The majority of the population arc cultivators and 
each keeps sufficient grain for him.self or his family. Labourers too arc paid in grain often, 
which they keep. Imported grain is brought in from week to week as required. No large 
stocks arc kept. 

291. No one had any to sell. 

292. Yes ; they were normal. 

293. Sec answer to 289. 

394. No surplus food-grains, except beans, arc produced in these tracts. They export 
cattle, sesamum and cotton and import rice. Private trade is always ready to import. 

295 - ■) 

> Please sec Historical Famine Report, Part f. 

295. ) 

207. Failure of crops of sesamum, cotton, etc. 

There is vciy little non-agricullural cmplbymcnt of labour. 

298. They fell, because the demand for .all labour was decreased. 

299. No. 

300. "I 

301. ^Please see Historical F.aminc Report for an .account of the famine of 1856-57. 

I 

302. J 


303. No. Prices were fair. 

304. Burmese and Chinc.se merchants. 

305. .As in Burm.a as a whole wc arc alway.-; likely to have far more food than we want, 
it i.-: not necessary to consider tlii.i que.-tion as affecting Burma. 
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Written answers to the Commission’s questions by Mr. B. S. Carey, C.I.E. 
Superintendent, Southern Shan States (late Deputy Commissioner, Myingyan District)! 

[ The notes etc not exhaustive anfl ilo not contain suOicicnt detail, hut I have written them on tour and with- 
cut the assistance o(thc diaries, statistics, notes, and references, which are in M^'ingyan.] 

As to the extent to '.ekieh the prescriptions of the Provhicial Favtitte Code have been ‘ 
departed from or have been fonnd to be nnsuitable. 

39. In my district (Myingyan) famine works were opened— 

(1) On the earthwork of the Myingyan-Meiktila Railway. 

(2) The repair of a large of tank which had daring Tliebaw's reign burst its bund and 

fallen into utter disrepair. 

The labour on both works consisted in earthwork cuttings and bundings, and -stone 
breaking for ballast on the former work also provided considerable labour. 

Private relief was given for the greater part out of the Famine Relief Funds. As regards 
the relief workers those who had los? their all or who were never in a higher position 
than hirelings, it was onl^’ possible to relieve them to the extent of clothing them. 

As regards the farmers they were given money to save them from selling their ' 
cattle to enable them to tide over the bad times until the next crop should be reaped, and 
they were also put in position to buy grain for sowing the next crop. (I believe, though 
I had then left the district, that when the famine closed, some money gifts were made to relief 
workers on proceeding to their homes when the camps were broken up.) 

40. As Deputy Commissioner of the district from December 1895 to October i4th» 
1897, I saw scarcity creep along till it became distress, and I saw distress stiffen into 
famine. I was, under the Commissioner's control, in charge of the famine works in the 
must stricken district in Burma. 

41. The famine works were all Code measures adopted after test works had as- 
sured us that famine works were necessary. 

42. Alterations were made in the Code, and kitchens were not found necessary or 
desirable, but these matters have been fully dealt with in the report of the Famine Con- 
ference held at Meiklila last December, and therefore I need not dwell on them. 

44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49. I can conceive no better works than those which were under- 
taken in my district ; a long line of earthwork prevents overcrowding, which is essential 
from sanitaiy reasons and aNo enables the workers to turn out more work than if crowd- 
ed, also accidents are avoided ; also the t.isks arc easily checked. 

The class and kind of work was approved of by tlie workers and by Ibe general 
public. My opinion on the famine and the works and the methods of dealing with 
famine is that expressed by my colleague and the Commissioner in the above mentioned, 
report. 


/. — As to relief xcorks. 

51. I condemn all small works of every kind, especially " the village tank" as a test 
of famine or as a relief work. 

The “ village tank" is close to the village ; the children, the people out of work for a 
few days, and people who are not distressed but who are willing to earn a famine 
wage — good daily food — flock to the work. It is no test. 1 have always noticed that when 
a work is alongside a village, the village is largely represented, but as the work gets further 
and further off, the numbers steadily decrease. 

As permanently benefiting the villages, it is impossible to say. I have seen tanks 
which have been of use, but as a general rule I do not believe in them as a benefit. 

//. — As to large and small vsorhs and the distance test. 

71. The people will go any distance for food and work, provided they can beg their 
there and are really starving. 

They will return three miles and more to their village in preference to sleeping on the 
works if the accommodation is poor or in an exposed place, but when the accommodation 
way and the site suits them, they prefer the site of work. 

As regards coming to the works to stay, gangs came So miles to work On the railway, 
and doubtless they would have come further had not work at a better rate been obtain- 
able in Lower Burma (and almost as handy), and all those who could afford to get down 
. to Lower Burma did so. I certainli' consider that relief workers should be expected to’ 
come 100 miles in Burma. 

72. Most certainly. I should take care that everyone knew that work was procurable 
at a large work, and if they refused to move, their blood is on their own heads. It seems 
10 me that we can no more force a man to move to the works than we can force food 
down his throat if he refuses to eat. 
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From what I have read of Indian famines and from what I have seen in Burma, I 
should say that the Burman helps himself and is more ‘ game ’ than the Indian. I have 
never seen an able-bodied man sit at home c.i!mly to starve w'hen work is obtainable. 

73. Most assuredly I recommend that relief workers be drafted to any useful work 
wherever it may be--be the distance 300 miles. It would be to my mind a very weak 
policy to let the famine-stricken waste their energies on useless works and for Government 
to spend its money on rubbish when valuable work can be done for the State in addition 
to . the object of keeping the people alive and tiding them over to better times. 

Provided that it be borne in mind that hill people cannot work in a swamp and vice 
versa and that dry zone people cannot work in dense jungle and the terai, I certainly hold 
that the State should draft relief workers to any place where they can be made the most 
use of. I learn that the earthwork in my district cost only 27^ per cent, over and above 
ordinary rates. 

74. My impression is that residence on the works was the general rule ; I have not 
the figures, 

75. Residence was not made a definite condition and the condition of affairs was 
those who lived near the works returned home and those who lived at a distance 
remained. 

76. I do not favour making residence obligatory. Such a measure wo-ild be harsh and 
uncalled for ; those who have the good luck to have a famine work close to their village 
might be allowed to reap the benefit of their luck. 

I am perfectly convinced that a high task and a low rate of wage are not in themselves 
a sufficieiit tist of starvation, but they ate a sufficient test of want. I had lots of experience 
of this, and people came to the works to earn a day's food so as not to exhaust their little 
stock which they required for seed-grain. 

Toddy tree tappers went off the works .it tapping time and returned after the season 
Avas over ; it is not to be believed that they had made no money, on the contrary; they had ; 
but they were keeping it against the time when sickness or closing of works would throw 
them on their own resources. If the people are so hard up as to do full tasks for strict famine 
wage, relief is desirable, and it is perfectly impossible to distinguish between the person who 
would starve if he ivere not given work and the person who has a little mo.oey, but who 
prefers to be a famine cooly to spending it. I consider that the tasks on our relief works 
were indeed tasks and no pretence or joke at all. 

77. Residence was not distasteful at all. It must be remembered that we had a large 
staff, and compared with India small numbers to deal with, but I must say that the bousing 
of the people on the works was, though cheap, a most admirable arrangement. 

78. With the water districts of Lower Burma so clcse by, universal famine is absolutely 
impossible. 

The dry zone of Upper Burma alone is undefended against famine. 

80. I have not the figures here. 

81. No ; the cold in no way affected the health of the people adversely. 

82. No blankets were supplied except in*thc hospitals, 

83. I have not the figures, but my impression is that small and numerous works attract 
dependants. Personally I condemn such small and numerous works for every reason and 
maintain that a few large works are absolutely essential for the good of the State, for the 
proper administration of famine and in the interests of the people themselves. 

Ili.--Task’Viorh and piece-voork. 

85 to 97. I have experience only in task work which 1 thoroughly approi'e of. • The 
people understood it, and they did a task which was a real task as the cost of the work 
done proves. 

98. Seven years. 

gg. Cut them their pay to the extent of the amount of work undone. 

If there is a class of man tvho prefers the pangs of hunger to a day's work, I have 
not met it, and I do not think that such exists in Burma. 

100, loi and 102. My views are those tybich have been expressed by the members 
of the Burma Famine Conference in December 1897. 

103. I consider a day of rest necessary, and the people must eat on that day, though 
they rest. I consider that no Sunday payment should be made, but I am strongly in favour 
of the method in Burma, whereby the Sabbath day’s pay was distributed over the whole 
week. 
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1 13. Undoubtedly instances occurred where men went to Lower Burnta for good pay 
in the rice-fields, leaving wives, children and dependants for the State to protect. 

It is doubtless annoying, but it cannot be helped. It is uise for the man to go to good 
pay, for he will return with money and recover his position in due course, and as re^rds 
the dependants and babes they would only die on the way. 

I have seen women and children returning from Lower Burma, and I saw in some of 
them far worse specimens of humanity than ever 1 saw on the works ; perhaps it was not 
starvation so much as fever that had reduced them, but nevertheless their trip to Lower 
Burma instead of to the famine camp was a dire mistake. I consider that it is necessary 
for the Slatc to take care of such people, and I consider it sound for the State that those 
who can go afar for work should do so and not accompany their feeble belongings to the 
famine works. 

One must think of the recovery of the district. Famine works do not put money into 
the workers’ pockets, but merely food into their bellies, and if at the end of the famine, the 
men return from Lower Burma with money the household makes a fair start again and 
will pay taxes after the first year’s crop is reaped. 

IV. — Relations of Civil and Public IVorbs officers in connection viitk the management of 

reltej works. 

1 14. I do not believe in civil control. I consider that technical officers, »>., Public 
Works Department officers, should have direct charge of all works. 

115. A Collector is in charge of his district and no one of any department whatever 
should relieve him of the responsibility of control in his district. 1 strong!}- protest against 
anyone except the Collector being responsible lor the famine -.vorks in his district. 

The Commissioner should control his Collector in famine works as in all other matters. 

116. The F.xecutive Engineer should have charge of the camp as was done in Burma 
and his accounts alone should not be subject to the control of the Collector. The tasks, 
the payments, the lines, the sanitary arrangements, etc., are all matters which should be in 
charge of the Camp Officer (Engineer), but the Collector is bound to enquire into and 
mspcct all and control all. This leads to no trouble. I was responsible for the works 
in my district, and 1 inspected them periodically and had a daily diary sent me by an assist- 
ant (a subordinate Magistrate) \\ ho was stationed at each camp and who used to enquire 
into complaints, and see that payments were made and received and that my orders and 
those of the Commissioner and the rules of the Code were carried out. 

I iS. I have had no experience. I consider that Public Works Department officers are 
far the best, but if they arc not avail.able, 1 should seek amongst Magistrates, Military and 
Police officers lor officers. 

I ! g. I have no experience, but I should think that they should be under technical men 
whilst engaged on uhat is technical work. 

120. Yes, 1 certainly think that the man who sees the tasks set, and the work done, 
should see that the pay is given and should superintend conservancy and bazar arrange- 
ments. About kitchens 1 do not know, but 1 think that he should control them also. 

121. Yes : I often thought that an officer holding magisterial powers should be on the 
works to deal with thefts, affrays, abuse, and other such cases. As regards the committing 
of nuisances magisteri.al action will be useless. 

1 22 and 1 23. All the works which 1 had charge of in my district were under direct Public 
Works Department management. As regards the above set of questions (IV) I like 
the svstem uhich was in force in Burma; perhaps however the enormous size of operations 
in India would not admit of such a system being generally adopted. 

The system was as follows. 

The work was directly in charge of an Assistant Engineer directly responsible 
to the Executive Engineer in charge of the whole work, .t* s the Code laid down, I as 
Collector was responsible for the work, and I was therefore given an Assistant who 
resided on the work. The Assistant Engineer reported daily to the Executive Engin- 
eer and my Assistant daily to me. My reports I sent onto the Commissioner. 

The Commissioner controlled me in famine matters as in all other District matters. 

The Assistant Engineer in charge of a Camp. Camp Officers saw tasks set and 
work done and wages paid ; he had charge of the accounts, he had charge of the huts, the 
water and the conservancy arrangements and of the bazar. My Assistant helped him 
in dealin" with new comers, sanitary arrangements and bazar : he daily saw all that 
went on on the works and reported to me, tasks set, wages paid, bazar rates, disputes, 
condition of the people, their behaviour and feeling, and any matter connected with the 
famine arrangements which I ought to know. On receipt of his reports I inspected or 
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not as pccmsd necessary and reported to the Commissioner or addressed the Executive 
Engineer. 

^ Tiie civil ofTiccr on the works is an excellent arrangement, and I should like to see a 
European invariably as civil officer with magisterial powers, and I consider the Police 
Inspectors in Burma a very good recruiting ground for civil ofiicers. 

V.— Other details of management, 

124. Twice a week after a start has been made is ample in Burma. 

125. I favour the pice unit system. 

126. In Burma I advise that a cashier pay the headman of the gang in the presence 
of the people on the actual site of work. 

127. Challans were not required : all who presented themselves were given work. 

12S. No hillmcn attended the works. 

129. It depends on the work entirely. Crowding must be avoided. 

A Camp Officer can manage 10,000 people comfortably and double the number, provided 
he has not got them scattered over more than 3 miles. Provided that he has capable subor- 
dinates I should consider a charge of 10,000 a normal camp. 

131. Away from figures and reports, I cannot possibly answer this question. 

V I-A.— Interference with the supply of labour to private employers, 

* 33 — * 37 - ^’o : most certainly not. The work was always harder and the wage smaller 
on the fariiine camp, 

138, I never could notice that the distress of the working class encouraged the traders 
and tl:c rich to undertake work which they would not otherwise have done. I did notice 
that cooly wages fell in some cases on account of the necessity of the labourers. 

139. No. Not in Myingyan District. 


As to Gratuitous Relief 


148. I have no figures with me. 

149. All the people belonged to rural areas and the great majority to the agricul- 
tural classes. 

150. I consider most certainly that the people so relieved were inc.ipablc of work, 
and though some had relatives, these had descried them for work in distant places. 1 
inspected much, and I generally added to the list and seldom took a name of! it. The 
relieved were without resources of any kind. 

151. They arc blind or imbecile or leprous or maimed : they arc supported ordin.arily 
by relatives or by the gifts of the benevolent, but true famine closes such sources of food. 

152. Chiefly women and children : often a widow with four or five small children, and 
these generally ailing and certainly pintheu. 

153. 1 luave no figures. 

154. Not of necessity. The males of a village might migrate for work, leaving sick and 
old and crippled behind, and if these were found starving, they would have to be sup- 
ported until the relatives returned. 

155. I consider it as a general rule to be unnecessary annoyance, and in some ciiscs 
actual cruelty besides encumbering the camps. 

15C. Yes ; I would, for it would be unjust tlwt the incapable should starve. 

157. My experienro w.as that the Circle Inspectors worked wonderfully and were far 
stricter ih.nn I was .about putting n.amcs on the list, and I was very strict also ; of course 
every one would accept gratuitous relief and the working of this method of relief must be 
most carefully checked. 


15S. Vos. 1 had a ihorotighlv efficient staff. Tiie precautions t.akcn were frequent 
checking of di.-irics with register anti register with recipients by tiic Subdivisional Ofiiccrs 
r.u'l Deputy Comini’'S:oi!er. 

150. In my di'^trict I required nothing more. The Thugyis v.’crc the local officers, 
a sn-cin! erii.-t-r c.iIhT ti e Ci.'ch; Iri'-peetor was in charge of c<ich townsJiip, and the fiuh- 
(li>.i' 'oml Oniec.'s .and 1 cli.-cked their work. 

jfio. Certainly net in Burma. 


I'j:. ft r.aanat h:;t h • « ,. 
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162. No. 

163. No. The landowners would not undertake such work, and the small work system 
I condemn in every way. 

164. I have no experience of kitchens, but I very much approve of the gratuitous 
relief system in the homes of the people as practised in Burma. 

165. There are no caste prejudices in Burma. 

167. In money : I prefer money. 

16S. It was given actually at their homes by the local officers. 

169. Such close checking was made that there was but little chance of cheating. I 
saw no cases of persons paying to be put on the list. 

170. The police visited villages and submitted special diaries. They made reports, but 
they were never used in distributing relief. 

1 7 1 . To a very small extent, and such relief was purely local and not general. 

As to loans io cultivators and landholders. 

200. No money was advanced for such purposes. 

201. The money spent on cattle was of the very greatest benefit. Yes; most certainly 
it was impossible to help a large quantity of deser\’ing cases and it was also unwise to risk 
money in the most hopeless tracts. 

202. Cattle advances. One year I think ; the time can be extended. 

203. No. 

204. Bona fide cultivators should, if money permits, be kept in their class and not fall 
to the position of a cooly. I think that individual cases must be dealt with on their 
merits. 

205. I do not say that because a man has cattle he should not be forced to go to the 
works. I consider that it would be a pity to allow' him to sell his cattle in order to keep 
off the works. 

206. Undoubtedly every cultivator would sooner borrow' than go on the works, and 
this could not be allowed. I don’t think that a hard-and-fast rule can be made. A Deputy 
Commissioner would feel disposed to help the cultivators of a village w’hich usually paid 
full tax and would not assist another village whose record showed that it could not usually 
pay its taxes, for such a village is not worth helping and the people should either migrate 
or drop to the position of labourers on the works or elsewhere. I consider it very wise 
to help steady cultivators who live in a tract worth cultivating, but I would not help culti- 
vators to reside in a particular spot where the land is proved to barely support the people 
and not enable them to pay full taxes as a regular rule. 

■ 215. I have no figures. I can say that the cultivators of my district are ruined ’and 
few are starting now clear of debt. 

As to the use made of forests. 

216 — 2ig. There were no resen’ed forests in my district. 

As to private Charitable Relief as auxiliary to State Relief. 

222 — 241. I much regret that I have no papers on the subject with me and not even 
the rules for my district. I held the opinion that famine works merely kept the life in the 
people during a time when, if not relieved, they would starve ; and in order that the district 
might recover itself as quickly as possible after the famine had subsided, it was necessary 
to help the cultivator to maintain his status. I gave Government cattle advances to be 
repaid and the Charitable Relief Committee voted large seed advances not to be repaid. 
Of course 1 believe that some of this money was spent in buying grain for food and not 
grain for seed, but our object was fulfilled all the same. We kept the cultivator from 
falling, and if good crops come next reaping time, the labourer class, male and female, will 
receive work from the cultivators as before the famine. 

We were not unmindful of the existence of the labourer. We could not of course start 
the broken down cultivator with bullocks or help the ordinary labourer oft the works, but 
we clothed them, a ver}’ necessary arrangement and an expensive thing which they were 
incapable of doing for themselves out of famine wages. 

I know nothing of grain shops. I prefer giving cash in all cases connected with famine 
and relief administration, in lieu of kind. 

In answer to question 230, I consider that no hard-and-fast order should be given. 
The aim and object'is to watch the cultivator and not to let him part with his cattle and 
seed-grain. I believe in keeping him going right through the faniine. 
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I believe in helping the same farmer with a seed advance from the Charitable Relief 
Fund and a cattle advance from Government also if necessary ; and by a fanner or cultivator 
1 mean the man who habitually cultivates, who habitually pays his taxes, and who habitually 
supplies work to the labouring classes. 

In short I believe in Government famine works to prevent starvation, in clothing the 
naked relief workers out of the Charitable Relief Fund, but more than this cannot be at- 
tempted for the labourers, and the great bulk of the relief fund should be invested on the 
class of people who can recover the district after famine and this class is the farmer. 

The iists and statistics which I kept at Myingj'an were very complete, and I have no 
doubt that my successor has been called on to give actual figures. 

As regards question 237, the clothing of the naked labouring class and the advances 
to the cultivator class called forth equal gratitude from both classes and the gratitude 
was both keen and sincere. 


As to emigrants and wanderers, 

242. Wandering in the sense of moving without any fi.ved objective was not experi- 

enced at all. Wanderers with their objective as the paddy fields of Lower Burma and the 
local famine relief works were very conspicuous. They were local people who preferred 
working abroad to starving at home. ' 

243. We had ample relief works for all. It would be the greatest mistake to stop 
wandering in the sense of migration. Migration from a dangerous tract to a fertile trac 
jshould be encouraged and by every means forced on the people. 

244. The death-rate did undoubtedly rise. There was no starvation, but the old and 
the very young died in larger numbers than in times of prosperity owing to feeding on 
roots and herbs which are in ordinary times not considered to be human diet. 

245. Migrants from neighbouring districts in small gangs came to my relief works, 
being attracted by regular work and regular pay. 

246. They were allowed on the works on exactly the same conditions as local people. 

247. I think that all comers should be received irrespective of where they reside. I 
hold that a full task and a carefully fixed rate of pay is a sufficient test of real need. 

It would seem to be equitable if a Chief of a Native State were asked _ to contribute 
towards the expenses of works which are not recovered out of value of work done if his 
subjects are largely represented on the works. 

257. I consider that the Burma Famine Code as revised by the Committee at the end 
of the famine is as near perfection as it can be. The sanitary arrangements were most 
excellent and the treatment of wells and water-supply were most thorough and sound. 
My views are those expressed by the Committee at Mciktila except in one thing, I hate the 
word '* fine " in connection tvith famine labourers. I always held a different view to the 
rest of the officials on the subject. They unanimously declared for fining people who 
defiled the camps, whilst I held that making the offending gang leave work and clean their 
camp was more efficacious and avoided fines. With this exception I .strongly commend the 
opinion of the Committee and Mr. Watson's (Executive Engineer) rules regarding latrines, 
sanitary arrangements and water-supply. 

As to the ordinary food of the people. 

273 In bvc-gone davs rice was the staple food of the people, but Myingyan District 
has steadily lost its rainfall. Paddy is hardly known noiv except from imports. The 
staple food now .all the )-car round is millets, beans, maize. The exports arc cotton and 
sesamum seed and oil. 

274. Two meals : food consists of— 

(0 any meat which mav be procurable made into curry and eaten with condiments 
and vegetables and herbs ; or 

(2) curried vegetables or jungle herbs and boiled millet seed ; or 

(3) beans and millet mixed ; 

(4) rice, when the sale of cotton or palm tree jaggery or sesamum admits of the 
purchase of imported rice. 

27s. If rice, millets and beans are not procurable in sufficient quantity the people mix 
‘ Hnanpat ' (sesamum oil-seed ca-ke) with millets and beans or rice .and even cat ' Hnanpat ' 
alone. 

Hnanpat in small quantity is fit for food, but in large quantities is bad and is not fit for 
con.-nmption. If the staple' grains are not procurable, the people cat roots and herbs and 
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pith of trees which they collect in the jungles and which are not usually eaten ; such food 
has but little to commend it except that it prevents the pangs of hunger by filling the 
stomach, A prolonged diet of such stuffs would result in death either from diarrhoea 
or wasting of the body and its strength. 

278. We had no kitchens. 

As ie Food-stocks and Prices^ 


282. The bumper crop of Lower Burma saved the food-stocks in Upper Burma and 
prevented panic and kept the prices reasonable. We had much to be thankful for, in that 
Lower Burma is so safe and so fertile. 

The famine works maintained but a small proportion of the famine-stricken. Migra- 
tion to Lower Burma is the main c.ause of the famine being, so successfully combatted. 
Migration to Lower Burma encouraged and not famine works is the w'ay to deal with 
famines in the dry zone of Upper Burma. 

2S3. My opinion is worthless on this subject, I fear. 

2S3-A. The difference w.as not marked. My district was famine-stricken. It had no 
food-stocks .ind no money, and no means of getting cither. 

Rice as I have said steadily came up from Lower Burma. We were never short of rice 
on the river, but the poverty-stricken had no means of obtaining it except by famine labour. 

284. The grain dealers were active and did well by themselves and by the district. 
We kept in touch with the market in Lower Burma and the large stocks there and the 
failure of a ' ring ’ ensured steady and equitable rates, 

285. Those who had money were not affected by the famine as regards the purchase 
of food. 


286, Certainly. 

287. There w.ns no exporting of food-grains except beans from islands in some in- 
.stanccs, and these arc rcgtdvarly exported by the brokers ; and the island population was not 
famine-stricken, though they were damaged by the abnormally Ioav rise of the river. 

aS8. No fortunes were made. 


The grajn trade was brisker of course, but profits per bag were not larger. , My opinion 
is that those who carried on their normal transactions did well in as much as they sold 
more grain, but those who spccukilcd by lying on the expectation of a steady rise lost 
money, as the new bumper crop drove down prices and at the same time filled the local 
grain dealers’ stores. 

289. At the close of the famine my opinion was that the supply on the hands of the 
grain dealers was above normal, but no more than they would get rid of in the ordinary 
course of business. 

sgo.'i 

> There were most certainly no surplus or private stocks. We looked to Lower 

291. J 

Burma for our daily food. 


292. Yes. 


293. Large crops of food grains arc not raised in my district and consequently such 
storing is unknown. 


294. Mylngyan District is bounded on the west by the Irrawaddy, and the river is 
only 73 miles from the railway which runs to the east of the district from Rangoon to 
Mandalay. 

There are excellent roads connecting the district with the railway and the river, and 
the cotton and sesamum crops are annually and easily exported, whilst private traders 
import food-stocks regularly and easily. 



We helped the proprietors of land and workers of State lands indiscriminately 


and to our very utmost with advances to enable them to continue cultivating. Our whole 
aim was to keep them at their work. They formed the bulk of the people relieved, and as I 
have already said we only attempted to assist the cooly and labourer class by clothing them, , 
whilst Government undertook to feed them on the works. 

.297. The district may be said to be agricultural, but the lacquer work industry, poi- 
makers, theatrical artists, pedlars, etc., were in proportion to their numbers just as largely 
represented on the works as the agricultural class. 

29S. Wages did not go up, for there was abundance of labour available and the prices 
of staple food did not materially rise. 
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The district is 'purely agricultural Und such hon-agricUlttiral pursuits Us there are do 
not requite technic£Ll men with special training. The lacquer trade was hard hit, because 
there were ho sales and thb people came to the works. The price of lacquer work did not 
rise but the reverse, 

2gg. I did not observe this. . ' ' 

300. Continued and ever increasingly bad years have made the people less able to 
combat famine. The last famine was in 1856-57. The people were then rice-growers, 
the crops failed and they starved in large numbers. After this they gradually changed their 
staple crop from rice to millets dn .account of its hardiness and its independence as 
regards heavy rains. Millet growers are less wealthy than rice growers at all times and 
even the millet crops began to fail some years back and now they have failed entirely. 

Yes ; the people are less able to combat famine. They have nothing behind them. 
The most fortunate ones ' have land, a yoke or two of cattle and seed-grain and also a 
debt to Government or to a chetty, and they depend on the parched arid soil to bring them 
out of debt and to feed them in the future. 

The cattle disease, which ever hovers about nowadays and the rains which are 
annually more whimsical, may at any moment slay.the cattle or fail to germinate the crop; 
and then the unfortunate man will become a daily labourer in Lower Burma or a relief 
worker on the famine works in Upper Burma. 

I hold out no hopes for Myingyan District. The watered places cannot support the 
population and the unirrigated is not worth the cultivating. 

I foresee in every ten years to come scarcity in four years, famine in one, and a crop 
out of which the people can pay full taxes and live as of old but one year out of the lot. 

301. There is no reluctance about going to the relief works, because they are relief 
works, but no one goes to the relief works if they can get any lighter work for the daily 
food. 

302. Everything that was marketable was sold, but there was but a small demand for 
jewelry. 

The whole place was famine-strickeh and impoverished, except the chetties who did 
'do a larger trade than usual. 

303. Not in my district. 

304. Chinamen and Burmansare local grain dealers. 

305. On this point, as a Deputy Commissioner, I do not think I need offer advice. 


No. 174 — 1-S.-4, dated Rangoon, the rath May 1898. 


From— The Revenue Secretary to the Government of Burma, 

To— The Secretary, Indian Famine Commission. 

In continuation of my letter No. 326 — i-S.-4,dated the i6th March 1898, I am directed 

to forward for the information of the Famine Commission 
the replies received from the officers in the Public "Works 
Department whose names are noted in the margin to such 
of the questions formulated by the Commission as relate 
to Public Works matters in this province. 

following remarks on the opinions expressed in these 

answers : 


Mr. C. ]. K. Watson, late Execn- 
live Engineer, Famine Kelicf Works 
Division. 

Mr. J. Benton, Superintending 
Engineer, Irrigatibn Division. 

2. 1 am to convey the 


Question The figures given in columns 3, 4 and 5 are, in the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, very largely conjectural. 

Question / 6 , — 'The figures as regards the estimates of increased area and outturn 
given in the answer to this question are also conjectural. The Lieutenant-Governor is 
unable to accept the views expressed by Mr. Benton iq the concluding portion of his 
answer to this question. 

Question I — ^The amount of increased produce estimated, w.s,, 477,783 tons, is far 
larger than the amount ever exported from Lower Burma to Upper Burma in any year 
which as yet has never reached 200,000 tons. But even if the increased produce estimat- 
ed be grown. Upper Burma will, it is considered, not be completely protected against 
famine ; it will still no doubt continue to import from Lower Burma, itself also exporting to 
Lower Burma. Irrigation works on an extensive scale are .projected in Mandalay, Minbu 
and Shwebo ; their completion will render the tracts affected by them secure against famine, 
but the dry tracts of Meiktila, Yamethin, Myingyan, etc., will be just as liable to famine 
as they are now; they will perhaps benefit to a small extent by an .increased demand for 
labour for reaping, but they will pot benefit in any other manner. The Lieutenant-Governor 
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does not concur with Mr. Benton’s views that the cultivation of dr)’ crops in Upper 
Burma will be a panacea against famine. Dry crops are cultivated very extensively 
over large areas in the dry zone districts, but with the capricious and scanty rainfall 
which often occurs, no crops will gro\Y. The Upper Burman is no doubt too prone to 
culcivate rice ; but this is only on certain classes of land. 

General question 62 . — ^The Lieutenant-Governor does not agree with the general 
condethnation of impounding tanks. These are found to be very useful in India ; they 
increase the outturn in any but years of very favourable rainfall. They do not in His 
Honour’s opinion attract population as suggested by Mr. Benton. Although they should 
not be carried out to the detriment of more profitable works, yet it cannot be assumed 
that works, the ultimate result of which is to increase the total produce of a tract over a 
term of years, are an evil. 

General question 73. — The Lieutenant-Governor considers that it would be prac- 
ticable to withhold relief and that relief should be refused in the case suggested. 

General question yj.— His Honour considers that the answer to this question should 
be in the negative. 


' Written answers to the Commission’s questions by Mr. C. J. K. Watson, late 
Executive Engineer, Famine Relief Works Division. 

I. — Extent to -lohieh works of public utility may be available as relief works. 

70. Similar to those in other provinces — see columns, pages 6 to 8 ; but this will probably 
be much modified, see Conference Report, paragraph 6. Various small road projects amount- 
ing in the aggregate to Rs. 1,72,000 had been sanctioned as famine relief works in the 
Meiktila and Myingyan Districts before the famine occurred, but as these roads are of 
doubtful utility in the dry zone, it was considered more profitable to employ the famine 
labour on the earthwork of the Meiktila-Myingyan Railway. 

The following works had been sanctioned as famine relief works in the Meiktila 
and Myingyan Districts before the famine occurred. 

Meiktila. 

Rs. 

1. Constructing a road from Meiktila to Shamangi ... ... ... 43,546 

2. Constructing a road from Pindali to Kokozu ... ... ... 10,058 

Total for Meiktila ... 53,604 

Myingyan. 

Rs. 

1. Constructing a road from Natogj'e to Kama ... ... ... 6,060 

2. Metalling and improving the Myingyan-Natogye road ... ... 23,640 

3. Constructing a road from Letpabya to Shibin ... ... ... 7,087 

4. Constructing a road from Shibin to Settein ... ... ... 6,090 

5. Improving the existing road from Nyaing-U. to Kyaukpadaung ... 19,784 

6. Improving the Kyaukpadaung-Letpabya road ••• ••• 21,580 

' 7. Construction of the Myingyan-Mandalay road «•« 6,134 

8. Collection of metal on the Myingyan-Meiktila road ... ... 8,778 

9. Collection of broken stone for metalling and improving the Natogye-Pyinri road 19,120 

Total for Myingyan ... 1,18,273 

II..— As to large and small works and the distance test. 

71. (ff) This should not be allowed at all except in rare cases. It was only allowed 
once on the Meiktlla-M3-ingpn Railway where there" was cholera in Yonsin. Work was 
then started near it to keep’ its people out of the regular sections. It was allowed in 
Madras in iSpi-92 but was quite subversive of discipline. 

(i) No limit, eg., people came 40 miles from Kyoukpadan township to the Taung- 
tha camp, while others were drafted by rail and river from Meiktila and Myingyan to 
the Yaukintaung camp of the Mandalay canal, distance in each case over 100 miles. 
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72* Yes; unless there were works nearer, you won Id never get a Bu.man to seethe 
justice of making him pass one opeh relief work to go to another. 

« 

73. Yes, certainly ; only don't attempt to open any local work except on very low 
wages as a receiving depot. 

74. The rule, almost universal. 

75. No; the railway runs through the centre of the affected area and people had to 
come to it. People from a village on it lived, no doubt, in their village when their sec- 
tion of their camp was conveniently close, but this would never be for long. 

76. You cannot make things " obligator}-" in Burma. Everything sliould be done to 
induce people to live on the works. People not requiring relief will come on the works 
if allowance is_ made for distance travelled to and from works, but I do not think 
otherwise, I think the Burma task-table is an ample test, if strictly enforced. 

77. Neither in Madras nor Burma, have I found this. 

78; Not satisfactorily, but suitable works could not be found in the dry zone of Burma. 

79, I tried this in Madras in 1891-92 in some small works which would not last long 
enough to be worth making hutting arrangements for. My order ran — " Where a gang 
has to travel more than a mile from its village to the work spot, the task will be reduced 
10 per cent, for every 3 miles travelled over and above the first mile, etc., etc.” The 
system did not answer, check being impossible, and it was abandoned. 

So, Sec form G attached to Conference Report : 2-73 per cent, of total expenditure.- 
This included hutting material for latrines. See also chapter VI of draft rules. The 
former gives the actual cost for the whole famine ; the latter the detailed cost for new 
huts. 

81. No : they had no more cold and discomfort than in their own homes, and their 
health was better. 

82. No; except in the hospitals. 

83. The proportion was very similar on all our works. 

As stated elsewhere dependants averaged 169 per cent, of total camp population, 
i6-6 per cent, being children under 7 and 0-3 per cent, being adults. A certain number of 
cl ildren undoubtedly were not bond fide dependants, but were taken from the neighbouring 
villages by friends on the woi'ks, but the number must have been very small .indeed and it 
was quite impossible to prove. 

IIl.—Tash-niork and piece-vsork. 

84. Practically all were on task-work — ^scc paragraph 9, Conference Report. 

83. No. 

86. Yes. (1) When the first rush is over and both temporary subordinates and 
relief workers have settled down, (a) When a work, or portion of a work, is or can be fed 
entirely by the drafting of trained gangs and bo safe from new comers. {3) When the rate 
of wage is ample, so that all can earn a livelihood for themselves and families, but pay- 
ments strictly limited to what would be given under task-work, so th.nt the profc.ssional 
labourer, or the man without encumbrances, will not be tempted on to the work. (.}) At 
the end of a famine, as the rate can be steadily, gradually reduced until no one will stop 
who can live elsewhere. 

87. No ; but the paragnaph deals only witlt “ ordinary piece-veork " flhc usual .system 
Public Works Department; and that system is absolutely incompatabic with relief. 

The piece-work, I advocate, is strictly limited and, as stated in this paragraph 133, 

" diilcrs little from task-work," The " little," however, includes the .abolition of the ugly . 
prison-like words " task " and “ fine" .and people are simply " paid for work done," As 
a matter of fact, however, there .are fines, as in order to earn the wage a gang would earn 
by task-work, it must do the quantity of work that would heve been its " task " under the 
task-work system. In other words fines become automatic. It is not expensive as no gang 
can earn more than it would under the task system. It docs not save cslalilislimcnls much, 
as muster rolls, etc., must be kept up. It saves it a little by promoting smoatlmt's of 
working, as people who will not c.xpcct to be paid for more work than they h.avc done will 
resent the fumskmenl of a fine, start nuaking complrdnts about everything .and gener- 
ally giving trouble. 

8S. Simply incrc.asc in their ca.se the rate paid for work, so that they could c,arn the 
wage by a lower outturn, .-^s they improved in strength, the rate should be lowered. The 
delicacy with which this can he done is a great adv.ant.agc over the task system. 

S9. Certainly, most strictly, otherwise, with r.ates at which an ordinary reli'-f v/orker 
couM support an a-.-erage family, these people, among who.ai wo.-atn .and chi;dr»n v/ork 
fre-.-lv, would make fortunes and all labour would Lc drawn off ccighlouring work.*.. 
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The rate should be calculated for each soil, lead and lift by the task-table recommended by 
the Conference after actual use through the famine. It should be such that in each case 
the working members of an average family (consisting of one man, a-ay women, o-6g work- 
ing children, 079 infants and o'ot adult dependants) would earn by doing the task calcu- 
lated from the table the amount that would be paid to the whole family under Appendix 
XIV of the Code in wages and section 106 for dependants. 

go. In Burma coolies must be left to group themselves into gangs and to choose their 
own headman to whom pa5*ments should be made. Whereas here, all can read, 

and the wages tables and fine lists are posted on notice boards there is little, or no fear of 
cash, after once reaching the gang, failing to reach the individual, nor will Burmans submit 
to orders as to carrying and digging. The most that can be done is to calculate for each 
gang from the task-table the proper number of each class and warn the gaung that if he 
does not adopt this distribution of labour, his people will have harder work in com- 
pleting their task. Gangs under 25 however cannot be allowed or task setting would be over- 
powering, as it takes as long to set a task for a small, as for a large gang. At first out- 
break of a famine it may be necessarj* to refuse to accept gangs of under 75 or even 
more, as new men are very slow in calculating and setting tasks and the people, being 
also new to the system, waste much time in questions. The average gang towards the 
close of the recent famine consisted of fig people and were in the following proportions : 


Men ... 

... 

... ai’oo" 

) 



Women ... 


... 47*70 1 

^ Workers 

i 

... 

... S 3 'l 

Children 

... 


) 



Infants ... 


... le-fio*) 

• Non-’WOrkers 


... . 16-9 

Dependants ... 


... o-3oJ 

1 • 




lOO'OO 



100*00 


gi See reply to 90. 


Practically unknown. • 


92. Piece-work limited as proposed in reply to 83 ef seq. requires practically the 
same establishments as task-work. I used the system in Madras in 1891-92 and found it 
work smoothly. An)’ other form of piece-work is open to all the objections given in para- 
graph 133 of the Famine Commission. 

93. If ” Ordinary piece-vork ’’ is here referred to, professionals, bachelors and people 
with very few dependants Avould flock to it, if the rates were high enough to enable a 
6 ond fide famine worker with a large family to feed them, as such people could make for- 
tunes. 

94. See Conference Report, paragraph 7, and draft rules. Chapter IV. 

95. As now, but see Chapter IV of draft rules attached to Conference Report. 

96. 1 have never known it used in over 4! years’ famine experience. 

pfi-A. Yes. See Chapter IV of draft rules attached to Conference Report. 


1 See Conference Report, paragraph 7, and Chapter IV, draft rules, 
go. J 

Under 7, apparent age, no work ; above 7 below 14. pay=half man’s wage. 
Above II below 14 pay=three-quarter man’s wage. 


Task for both = J man’s task. 

gg. As now, fine proportional to shortage of task, but I would have a minimum task 
as shown in task-table for use by new comers and in very hot weather — see Chapter III of 
draft rules. 

100. Section 103, Burma Code, does not limit the fine, and it should not be limited. 
Fines below minimum wage are specially reported, so that they may be watched — see draft 
rules. 


loi. No. 


102. No The wage proposed is ample and there is no good getting arailable work 
eaten up too quickly. 

10". Sunday’s wage should be distributed over the other 6 days. This prevents people 
coming on Saturday for the sake of the extra wage. 
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Sunday vork (voluntary) was trjod in one camp during a cholera time in hopes of 
keeping people to the camp and preventing importation of disease, but it did not answer 
as quite enough people went to their villages to destroy the safeguard, so it was discon- 
tinued. 

104. Yes. See Chapter III of draft rules. This question was gone into in every 
camp and results carefully collected with the final result of the adoption of the table of 
tasks in use in the late famine. It will be seen that the formula for carriers proposed in 
my Preliminary Report, dated May 1S96, difiers considerably from that finally adopted 
though based on similar principles. 

105. It is a question of trial. Our table of equivalent leads and lifts as finally adopted 
was found to work well in all camps ; the initial lifting and stooping arc there got over by 
giving all leads under too* as 100*. 

io 5 . See 104 and 105 above. 

107. See 90 above. There was no difficult}* in getting establishment to calculate pro- 
per proportions, but Burmans won’t he driven and it takes a long time to get them to sec 
the wisdom of adopting the calculated proportions. 

108. See Chapter III of draft rules where the question is fully discussed. 

1 12, Proportions given in answer to go above. They did vary at different times and 
in the separate districts but not much, and the question was fully discussed in my reports, 
not now before me, 

1 13. Men went to Lower Burma, Yes ; any money they may have brought back was 
wanted for purchase of seed-grain, plough-cattlc and generally re-opening their homes. 


JV.— ‘Relations oj Civil and Public JVorls oncers in connection vith the manage- 
ment of relief aoris. 

1 14. Village relief to people who are not fit for work mav necessitate petty works 
under civil officers, but all other works should be under Public Works Officers. 

115. The Commissioner should have unlimited power, though he would of course con- 
sult the Public Works Department in professional m.atters. 

A Collector should have no power of interference in management, except in extreme 
cases where he might find in his district people unwilling to go to the works and wlicre in 
his opinion this was due to hard tasks or short payments or other mismanagement. Prompt 
action might then be necessary even to prevent loss of life to wanderers, and he should have 
the power of interference and action pending reference to higher Public Works Depart- 
ment authority. 

1 16. The Executive Engineer should be absolutely rc.sponsiblc for everything in his 
camps and on his works ; the Collector that his people know where to go for work, and that 
they arc if necessary helped on their way, and that funds with due proportion of small coin 
arc avail.able at his sub-treasuries. 


He should know what goes on in the camps in his district and hold enquiry into any 
camp management if he finds that people obviously requiring relief will not go to, or will 
not stay in, th.at camp. Briefly put, the Collector, as head of his district, must have abso- 
lute power to see th.at his people requiring relief arc relieved properly whether on Public 
Works Department works or elsewhere, but a wise Collector will not interfere with the 
organization or .administration of Public Works Department works e.xcept in cases of 
grave emergency, .and an unwise one should not be allowed to do so, 

117. No : the deputing of a Collector's powers often dow n even to Naib-T.ahsildars in 
Madras in 1891-92 caused more friction and loss of energy and efficiency than any amount 
of hard work could compcns.ttc for. 


I tS. Camp officers must b** Public Works Pep.irtm''nt Assistant Engineers or selected 
subardi.aates. They arc arcustomed to organization of labour and cannot be simply tacked 
on th'* non-professional camp officers as advisers, measurers, setters-out, etc. — see Chapter 
1 of draft rule-', a-: th-^ Burma s> stem differs considerably from .any in India. If officers of 
other D'q'artments arc available, they should be attached to the camp, .and might l.ikc olT ,a 
Canip Officer s hands practically everything but general co.atrol and professional rr.atter.s, 
Icjt th'- Public Works Department officer must remain rc5po,asib!e. Jt is impo^'ible to 
seoarat'- “ prcb s-i ’nar’ from other matters (though the f.ali.acy th.at this c.in be don*- 
at’''''ars in esery Cede iu India — vidf Burma Cede, 77), and it is also irrpo' ih’e to have t«o 
f.h.ids to one camp, r*!.' charge cf rectiens and tul.-s':ctions there was no difficulty in 
Burma in p;. kirg up suitable men of all chsses. 

no. Ves ; c/j.' fr/y, ‘Cf: above. 

tzf. Yes ; ci-'rfsfr.V.', see above. They «« and r.-r.-r/, cr the evils of divided control 
come in. 


i;i, Jt’o ; tl.ey arc L "tter v Ithtut tl'm. Thvl.* plzre is the raddle and not the bench. 
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122 

123 


' ^ All were under Public Works Department. 


V. — Other details of management. 

.124. ( 1 ) Twice a week. 

(ii) Twice a week, but one need only be approximate, the second being adjust- 
ment after measurement. 

135. Calculate to the nearest pie, but pay to the nearest pice, so that overpayment or 
underpayment due to abolition of pies is under pies on a whole gang’s (say 70 people) 
pay for three days. 

126. See draft rules, Chapter I, section III. Bee also Conference Report, paragraph 
4, See also reply 90 above. 

The system worked admirably. 

127. No. I see no object in it. 

128. Nil. 

129. This is fully gone into in draft rules, Chapter I, section i, for camps, section, 
sub-section, etc. 

130. Yes, in India. No, in Burma. 

See Conference Report, paragraph 3. 

131. Small works are always expensive, but with a large work the excess cost due to 
famine should not be more than about — 

(i) 20 per cent, on payments to labourers. 

(ii) 27I per cent, total charges including special establishment — see form G 
attached to Conference Report. See also the reports of separate works 
• separately submitted as ordered by Government of India, but copies not now 
before me. 

132. See paragraphs 10 and 12 of Conference Report; also sections VI and VII 
of Chapter II of draft rules and the sample forms attached. These forms were used 
throughout the late famine and were found efficient and simple. 

VI A, — Interference -aith the supply of labour to private employers. 

133. Not in Burma during the recent famine. 

There were many such in the Madras Famine of 1891-92. 

134. There never should be such complaints, with strictly managed works. 

‘SS*) 

136. >See replies 133 and 134 above. 

J 37 J 

135. It is estimated, I believe, that more than 100,000 people more than usual went to 
Lower Burma for employment during the famine year, and that wages in ‘Lower Burma 
were, in consequence, much lower than usual. The same thing occurred in the Kyaukse 
rice lands on a small scale. 

The whole of these people would have had to be provided for, had it not been for this 
private employment. 

139. In India, yes. In Burma, no. 
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Written answers to the Commission’s questions by Mr. j. Benlpn, Superintending 

Engineer, Irrigation Division. • 


Questions for Burma. 

14, The follo«'ing table shows the anticipated additional area of rice and increase of 
annual outturn to be attained by the' completion of feasible works : — •• 


Name of work. 

Probable total 
capital cost. 

Increase of 
area of rice. 

Outturn per 
acre. 

Total 

outturn. 

Remarks. 

I ‘ 

2 

3 

4 

5 . 

-6 

Mandalay Canal 

Shwebo „ ... 

M6n North „ ... p 

Mdn South „ ... 5 

Yenatha „ 

Total 

■ 

Rs, 

32,31,804 

44,55919 

27,00,000 

if, 50,000 

’ 

Acres. 

64,800 

135,000 

57.243 

13,061 

lbs. 

Tons. 

r 2,000 lbs. 

Tons. 

/ 240,393 

The entries, column 4, 
are for rice in ibs 
' husk. When it 'n 
busked 150 Ibs. will 
give about too lbs. 
rice. 

i o- 8 g ions. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

1,0838,723 

270,104 

Do. 


15 The total probable capital cost would be Rs. 1,08,38,723 — see column 2 of the 
above table. 

16 If the assignment of Rs, S, 00, 000 is really given and actually expended on irriga- 
tion works, the following increase is expected : — 

(i) Increase of present area of 266,730 acres by 50 per cent. 

(ti) Increase of present outturn per acre by 35 per cent. 

Hence the total increase of outturn would be-r- 

X == 2'025, say, 2 x present outturn. 

The river weirs in the Kyaukse District can be greatly improved, and larger volumes of 
water utilized ; the canals are short of requisite capacity, tortuous, and require minor 
extensions ; a good many regulators are required to effect even distribution and the outlet 
system is most defective, resulting in some getting too much supph', and others too little 
or none Money spent on the perennial river irrigation will yield the greater part of the 
increase and a return of 20 per cent to 40 per cent, on the outlay. If these works are 
starved of funds what may be expected is not an increase of rice but that the works will go 
from bad to worse. The proposed grant of under 6 lakhs for the current year will only 
produce disappointment. Money expended on irrigation tanks will yield 1 per cent, to 3 
per cent, in average favourable years, nothing in famine years except a lot of famine- 
stricken people to feed, 

1 7. The increase of outturn is estimated to be as folloivs : — 



1 At present. 

On COMPLETtON OF ALL WORKS. 

Class of works. 

Area. 

Outturn per 
acre. 

Total outturn. 

Area, 

Outturn p?r 
acre. 

Total outturn. 


Acres. 

Tons at o‘ 8 g | 
too per acre, i 

Tons. 

Acres. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Major works 


Nil at 

present. See 

14 above. 


240393 

Vtinor ivories 

266,730^ 

237.390 

.237.390 

.533460 

474 780 



474,780 

• 



mgm 


m 


Total 

i 


Increase 477783 io"®- 
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Hence the Increase of oullnrh is estimated at 477,783 tons per annum. Comparison 
of this quantity wjlh that of imports from Lower. Burma got in replying to question No. 4 
(Burma) will show wlu'llii r Upper Burma can be made independent of Lower Burma bv 
completion of the major and minor irrigation works. 

If the Burmans could be got out of the practice of growing rice or nothing, and be 

induced to largely raise dry crops in the dry zone, what are fell as scarcities woutd not be 
felt at all, and what arc famines would become mere scarcities.' The practice advocated 
might be brought in by rcl.axing taxation partully or wholly on certain crops for a term 
ofye.ors; wlml succeeded in diiving the solid destructive ov.ol cart wheels out of use and 
brought in circular-spoked wheels would answer in changing crop practice. Many parts 
of India .as dry as the Upper Burma dry zone never attempt rice cultivation and still 
escape famine. 


.4 s io tcUef 71’oris. 

• [Gt'ticral i/:tesltoiis.) 

50. Attendance was a maximum on 7th August 1S97: the number of relief work= 
charges under Public W'orks Department odicers was then as follows 

Kclkl Wc:li. Yegyo. .Malillne. Taunglha. ' 

Total .attendance ... 6,447 1.140 6,482 20,083 


Grand Total ••• ••• 34.152 

57. Relief labour w.as not employed on village tanks in the famine works irrif^ation 
circle. 

(i) Tlte works would generally be small ones, costly to supervise, but convenient 

for the people and admtlling cf their sUying in their vill.ages while on relief 
works. 

(ii) The permanent benefit would be slight, as they would be dry in famine times and 

in ordinary cases the peopb can sirrange to dig them for themselves if really 
to be a great benefit. 

61. Kanna tank in the Myingyan Uislrlcl was the only impounding reservoir in 
hand. 

62. They arc no protection against famine and decrease the power of resistance 
to famine by collecting in ordinary years a considerable population, so all become famine 
paupers once every three or fmr years. New settlers and the increase of population should 
go elsewhere, and should nit be induced to st.ay by tanks dependent on rainfall and liable 
to f.nil. liscept Meiklila Lake, a completeil work inherited from the Burmese Government 
all the tanks arc bad bargains in dry years and not good works at the best ol times. ' 

63. No prospect of many suitable impounding reservoir sites being found, but it 
is icconimcnded that in future all iinuounding rescivoir p.'ojects in the dry zone, Upper 
Burma, may be left entirely in abeyance in ordinary lintes and he reserved for execution 
in famine years. Impounding reservoirs executed in former famines .have in many cases 
been found useless. 

64. A part of the f.imine labour was diverted to execute piece-work on a portion of 

the M.andalay Canal. T'he cxpenJilurc w.as Rs. 12,853. • 

65. The work done was a small part of a large project costing over 33 lakhs, and 
the question pdl relates to special famine works. 

GG. Please see reply to No. 65. 

G7. The sanctioned Mandal.ny Canal now in hand should be used for famine labour 
if any famine occurs before it is completed. The Shweba Canal has been estimated and esti- 
mate submitted to Government of India; it is a Large work, costing some 44 lakhs of rupees, 
.and is in every way suitable. Next to the Shwebo the North and South M6n Canals, 
Minbu District, for which the estimate will be completed by next October amounting to 
•about 27 lakhs arc suitable works also. By next October there will be sanctioned 'esti- 
mates or fully elaborated projects for nearly J08 lakhs of canal work ready for com- 
mencement when required. 

68. The Meiktila-Myingyau Railway earthwork and ballast was the chief work on 
which famine labour was employed. I’hc arrangement is believed to be that the Burma 
liailways Company give the value of the work at maikct rates. 

Gg. 'I'he irrigation schemes referred to in replying to No. 67 furnish an ample number 
of large and useful public works. Leaving the people to go to the works instead of 
bringing works to them went on successfully in the Punjab when the Bikanir labour 
flocked 10 the Sirhind Canal and on the Western Jumna Canal where famine-stricken people 
went in great slrcnglh from Rajputana. 
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Written answers to the Commission’s special questions for Burma by the Financial 

Commissioner, Burma. 

I. The effect of the famine on the exports of rice from Burma was to direct to Indi.i 
a Considerable quantity of rice which would ordinarily have gone elsewhere. As regards 
pulses the effect was not to cause an extraordinary demand, for India generally, but to 
alter the distribution and destination in India of the quantity ordinarily taken by that 
country. 

The comparative shipments of rice to the principal markets of the world during norma 
and famine periods are shown in the followdng table • 


Normal year. [ Famine year. 


Countries to which exported. 

November 1894 
to October 1895. 

November 1896 - 
to October 1897. 

Foreign countries. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Europe ... 

••• 

• •• 

753)008 

582,565 

United States 

««« •*« 

••• 

i,i9» 


South America ... 

««« ca* 

... 

83,090 

no, 73a 

Africa and adjacent islands 

««• 


1,76a 

3)699 

Ceylon ... ... 

•«a 

• •1 

22,456 

22,391 

Japan ... ... 

««• 

• •• 

9.473 


Straits, China, Siam, etc. 

t«« ••• 


290,15a 

106,525 

Australia ... 

•It ••• 


54 

' 

20 


Total 


I,i6x,i86 

825,932 

India. 




Bengal ... 


••• 

3)289 

423.898 

Bombay ... ... 

•a* ««« 


71,128 

2,12,916 

hfadras ... ... 

««• ••• 


68,774 

46,175 

Other ports in India (not British) ... 

• I* 

J 5)237 

1,894 • 


Total 


158,428 

. 

684,883 


Grand Total 

»»• 

»)3J9)6 i 4 

1,5*0,815 
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The above figures show that the effect of the famine in so far as concerned the exports 
of rice from Burma between November iSgS and October 1S97 was to direct to India 
about 400,600 to 500,000 tons more or less, the bulk of which under ordinary circumstances 
would have been shipped to dutiable ports. 

The exports of “ other commodities,” e.o.^ cutch, teak, bides, etc., etc., showed unim- 
portant ^'ariations. 

2. Current prices of rice in the Rangoon market for each fortnight from 1st Septem- 
ber 1S96 to 1st October 1S97 • — 
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Exports of rice (husked and unhusked) -front 


Countries to which exported. 

1896. 


November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 




CwL 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

To United Kingdom 

•«« 

... 

125.639 

112,543 

248,756 

234,268 

952,702 

„ Eastern Coast of Africa 



*•» 

... 

19.795 

4,048 

3,931 

„ Egypt 



133.059 

... 

831,150 

2,652,951 

3.110,945 

,, Mauritius 



••• 

2,oro 

6,486 

8,034 

2,009 

„ Reunion (Bourbon) 

• 

«*• 


••• 


10,036 

... 

• •• 

„ Seychelles 



• •• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

„ South America 

• at 

••• 

• •• 

47.282 

300,458 

395,809 

254,813 

„ Ceylon 

• •• 

• •• 

33.361 

10,301 

29,196 

22,715 

, 50,282 

„ Cochin China 


««• 

• •• 


»»» 

• •• 

• •a 

„ Java 

««« 

• •• 

... 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• kt 

„ Mekran and Somniani 

• •• 


••• 

••• 

• •• 


. ... 

>, Persia ... 

•ta 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

„ Siam ... 

• •• 

• •• 

753 

... 

• •• 

68 


„ Straits Settlements 

#•• 

••• 

168,362 

/ 

211,402 

238,793 

425,218 

237,664 

„ New South Wales 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

a«a 

• 

„ Bengal, Calcutta 


«•« 

38.230 

211,925 

1,033.196 

606,487 

1,031,718 

„ Bengal, other ports 

• •• 

• •• 

4.884 

6,270 

18,186 

59.392 

70,985 

„ Bombayi Bombay 

... 

••• 

261,134 

613,989 

215,55s 

524.105 

635,248 

„ Madras, Madras 

••• 


8,723 

8,112 

5.691 

a 

14,876 

3 . 731 - 

„ Madras, other ports 

... 

«•« 

5.523 

1,094 

28,868 

93>045 

175,811 

„ Allepey 

... 

••• 


••• 

• •• 

... 

15,095 

„ Trivandrum 

... 







Total 


779.668 

1,224,928 

• 

2,986,166 

5,041,016 

6 , 544,934 
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Burma ports to Foreign and Indian ports. 


1897. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Tola). 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwl. 

Cwl. 

2x8,941 

23X.405 

108,176 

83.347 

44,120 

58,576 

39.616 

2,458,089 

3 .J 40 

2,626 

... 

2,OOS 

823 

2,415 

4,017 

42,803 

559.328 

480,729 

518,113 

338,997 

260,966 

244,980 

62,000 

9.193.218 

• •• 

— 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

2,008 

20,547 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

10,036 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

603 

... 

... 

... 

603 

140,797 

189,778 

205,208 

117,767 

276,497 

127,236 

159,000 

2,214,645 

34,984 

■ 

28,708 

6 

24,434 

39.184 

36,426 

101,893 

36,326 

447,810 

5 

• •• 

• •• 


... 

««« 



55,999 

55.999 

225 

... 


... 

... 


... 

225 

75 

... 



... 

... 

— 

75 


6o2 

... 

21 

••• 

... 

... 

1.444 

105,698 

132,919 

89.954 

45.236 

39.509 

77.365 

300,621 

2,072,741 

... 


404 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

404 

X, 212, 931 

1,096,737 

736,253 

998.043 

406,766 

160,163 

406,731 

7 , 939,200 

85,298 

119.859 

97,062 

30.794 

21,632 

7,184 

17.209 

538,755 

325.733 

296,659 

234.935 

328,812 

204,809 

324,168 

293,206 

4,258,323 

13.523 

1 ,IC 2 

11,388 

5.971 

13.317 

13,006 

24,304 

123.744 

292,831 

14,287 

36 

21.430 

7,534 

30,540 

128,750 

799-749 

6,746 

••• 

... 

— 

... 

... 

3.901 

23.742 

12,138 

... 

... 

... 

... 

r. 

... 

12,133 

3,012,388 

mm 

■ 

2,012,213 

1.312.399 

■ 

■ 

m 
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3. For a number of years the rate of freight on rice to Calcutta WdS Rs. 5 per ton 
of 20 cv.ts. net. On 25th January iSoj this rate v.-as reduced to Rs. 4. On ist April 
1S97 it rose to Rs. 4-S*o per ton net. On 21st November 1S97 it again rose to the original 
Ic^’cl of Rs. 5. Since then the rate h.as remained unaltered. 

4. Ves ; the e.^ports to Upper Burma for the five years ending 31st October 1S97 are 
as follows : — 


Years. 

1892-93 ... 


«•» 

••• 



Tons. 

... 120,627 

1S93.94 ... 

• •• 

... 

••• 

• tk 


... 42,421 

1804-93 ... 


• •• 


• •• 

«»• 

... 20, .{13 

1805-96 ... 




• •• 

... 

... 93*589 

1S96-97 ... 


««• 

•«* 



... 130,803 


Compared with the average of the three preceding years, the rice export to Upper Burma 
during 1896-97 showed-an increase of 151 per cent. 

5. Xo reliable figures can be given representing surplus available for export at begin- 
ning and end of famine. 

The rice crop estimates arc published during five months (September to May) of each 
year. In 1S96-97 it was estimated that 1,700,000 ton-s of cargo rice equivalent to 
28,813,500 cwts. of cleaned rice were avail.able for export. The actual exports for the period 
named were 30,216,296 cwts. It is probable that on the 1st November 1896 and the 31st 
October 1S97 there was no surplus available for export. 

6. Three annas per maund of 822 lbs. is levied on all rice (busked and unhusked) 
exported to foreign countries and to certain foreign European possessions in India, 
such as Kariknl, Pondicherrj*, etc. 

7. No export duty is leviable on rice exported to British ports in India, 

8. Yes ; statement I appended to the Report on the Revenue Administration of 
Burma for the year 1896-97 shows the cuiturabic waste other than fallow to be 16,177,699 
acres, or over 25.000 square miles in Lower Burma. Rice would be practically the only 
crop on this .area if it were brought under cultivation. 

9. Yes. The arcs has increased 2i per cent, since 1892-93: the population is believed 
to have incrc.iscd only 12 per cent.; therefore the increase in area is proportionately greater 
than the increase in demand for local consumption. 

10. Its removal would hardly produce an appreriable effect. 

11. Rice is carried to the scabo.ard m.ainly in country bo.Hs. The amount carried by 
r.ail to Rangoon (the only 5e.aboard port with a railway) during the p.ast three years is as 
foll.ows : 


Year. 

iSc<3 


Tom, 

2f//,434 

277.016 


'Jheto'.al amount c.vported by sea for all ports in Burma In 1897-98 v.as over 
1,500,000 ton'. 

J2. Tf;- ra*.''-. varied from qp;.-! {.ertoa p-r mile for -siiortdl't.ancc;'. to 27 pie.: p'r 
ten p-rmili- for long iliitanvO';. The rate-; vc.'c not reduced during the period of ae.troty. 
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14- The following table shows the anticipated additional area of rice and increase of 
annual outturn to be attained by the completion of feasible works : — 


X 

n 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Name of work. 

Probable 
total capital 
cost. 

InrtOAse of 
area of 
rice. 

Outturn 
per acre. 

Total out- 
turn. 

Reu.skks. 




lbs. 




Rs. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


k1anda1.ay Canal ... 

33,32,804 

64,800 

2,000 /is. 

O'Sp tons. 


n 

“ s 






i. »» 






w .0 

Shwebo 

44,55.919 

I3S.COO 

Do. 


» 0 

e 

Srs 
s u 
ctS 

u a 

Mfin North 





•-.2 

„ South 

> 27,00,000 

S7.a43 

Do. 


e 0 







Yenatha 

4,50,000 

13,061 

Do. 


H s 0 
s 0 

Total 

1.08,38,723 

270,104 

Do. 

240.393 



15. See under 14. 

16. If the assignment of Rs. S, 00, 000 is really given and actually expended on irrigation 
works, the following increase is expected 

(i) Increase of present area of 266,730 acres by 50 per cent. 

(ii) Increase of present outturn per acre by 35 per cent. 

Hence the total increase of outturn would be— 

iffS X = 2,023, say 2 x present outturn on 266,730 acres, 

266,730 acres at *44 of a ton per acre. Incrcase= 1 1 7,36 1 tons. 

The river weirs in the Kj*aukse District can be greatly improved, and larger volume 
of water utilized. The canals are short of requisite capacity, tortuous and require minor 
extensions ; a good many regulators are required to effect even distribution and the outlet 
system is most defective, resulting in some getting too much supply and others too little 
or none. Money spent on perennial river irrigation will yield the greater part of the 
increase and a return of 20 to 40 per cent on the outlay. 

17. No. The area affected during the recent famine would for example not be com* 
pletely protected by the proposed major or minor works. 

Ansver to Question No, 2oy. 

There were no suspensions and no remissions of land revenue* proper in the parts of 
the province affected by the late famine, as land revenue* throughout these tracts h.as 
hitherto been assessed on cropped areas only and is therefore self-adjusting. Thathimeda 
collections were, however, le.ss by some I7i lakhs owing to reductions of rate and remissions 
granted on account of the scarcity. 


• A’-B.— This term revenue) means the "rent” cf State huss, as to the ti-e nes-.‘:*Jte 

tanas have not been directly assessed to revenue. Thecon-Sute lauds pay reveau: indirectly Lathe term uj 
thathameda. 
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Questions drawn up by the Commission, for the guidance of witnesses. 


As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

1. In your what was the area affected and its population ? 

2. To what was the distress due ? To local failure of the rain's and of the harvests, 
ot to abnormally high prices, or both ? 

3. {a) Describe the extent to which the rains and the harvests dependent on them 
failed, as compared with the normal state of things. 

{b) Were prices of food-drains much higher than in other years ? Were they as hioh 
as, or higher than those experienced in past famines ? “ 

4. Up to the time of the_ failure of the rains, what had been the condition of the 
affected area ? Had preceding seasons been favourable or the reverse ? 

5. Under normal circumstances may the population of the affected area be consid- 
ered to enjoy a fair measure of material well-being ? Is there any section of the popu- 
lation in it which from special causes is ordinarily in an unsatisfactory and precarious 
condition ? Is it relatively large ? 

6 . Is the agriculture of the affected area specially dependent on timely and sufficient 
rain, owing to any peculiarities of soil, crops, absence of facilitiss for irrigation, or the 
like ? 

7. To what extent has the population of the affected area reserves of monev or food 
for its support in the event of failure of one or more consecutive harvests ? What sec- 
tions of the population have not such reserves, and what proportion of the total population 
of the affected area is so situated ? 

8. How does the late distress compare in respect of its extent and severity with 
that experienced in any other famine of recent years in the same locality ? 

9. Is there any reason to suppose that the extent of crop failure, or the degree of 
distress, or the absence of resources on the part of the people, was under-estimated or 
over-estimated on the present occasion at any point of time ? If this was the case, did 
it affect the character or amount of relief provided ? 

As to the sufficiency and economy of the relief measures. 

10. The Famine Commission of 1879 app.'ar to have held the opinion that the number 
of persons on relief in the worst months of a famine ought not to exceed 15 per cent, of 
the population of the affected tract (paragraph 75). Does this standard coincide with 
your experience ? Is it liable to be exceeded in particular tracts, while being a fairly 
correct standard of relief as applied to the w'hole of the affected area in a province, some 
portions of which would be less distressed than others ? 

11. How do the relief figures of your in the late famine compare with the 

standard of the Famine Commission ? If there are cases in which the standard was 
largely departed from, can yon account for them ? 

I a. Having regard to what you consider to be a fair standard of relief under given 
conditions, do you think that in any part of your ■ the proportion of the total popu- 

lation relieved was larger than was necessary to prevent loss of life or severe suffering ? 
Were persons relieved who were not really in need of relief ? And, if so, to what do you 
attribute this ? 

13. On the other hand, were there any cases in which a larger proportion of the 
population might have been relieved consistently with the object of saving life and pre- 
venting great suffering ? if so, what was the reason ? Was it due to the attitude of the 
people themselves, or to defective or insufficient or ill-adapted relief arrangements ? 

14. If the relief arrangements were defective, insufficient or ill-adapted in any cases, 
was the cause of this circumstance avoidable or not ? 

15. Judged by the mortality of the famine period, has the relief given been successful 
in its object? If the mortality has been in excess of the normal, is there reason to think 
that this might have been prevented by more extensive or more timely relief measures ? 

16. Were any changes made at any point of time in the scheme of relief which’ 
was followed by a large decrease or Increase in the numbers on relief ? Do you consider 
that such increase or decrease was a direct or indirect result of such changes, and that 
they had the effect of excluding from relief persons really in need, or of bringing on to 
relief persons who did not really require relief ? 

17. Can any connection between such changes of system and the death-rate be 
traced ? 

18. The Famine Commission (paragraph iii) considered that the best safeguard 
against profusion on the one hand and insufficient assistance on the other was to be found 
in prescribing self-acting tests by w’hich necessity m.iy be proved. Do you consider that 
this principle has been observed to the fullest practicable extent in the late famine, so far 
as your experience goes ? 
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ig. The chief test was held by the Commission (paragraph iii) to be the exaction of 
labour from all those from whom labour can reasonably be required, the labour being in 
each ease commcnsiiralc with the labourer’s powers, and the wage not being more than 
Midicicnt for the purpose of maintenance. In the late famine, were all persons who could 
do a reasonable amount of work required to work as a condition of receiving relief ? 

20. The phrase " who can do a reasonable amount of work " was intended by the 
Famine Commission (paragraphs 133 and 146} to include women and children, so far as 
they arc healthy and capable of labour. Have these classes of persons been subjected to 
the labour lest in your province? 

21. The Famine Commis.sion (paragraph iii) considered that if this principle be 
observed, the numbers of destitute persons to whom the test of labour could not be applied 
would be “ comparatively .small." Wh.at h.as been your experience in the late famine as 
to the numbers of persons relieved, otherwise than through the operation of a labour test, in 
comp.arison with (i) the total population of the affected tract; (2) the numbers relieved on 
works. Have they been comparatively small? If not, what is the explanation ? 

22. With regard to the labour-test, have the conditions of the task and the wage been 
such as to constitute a stringent test of necessity? Has the task been a full one, con* 
sidcred with reference to the working capacity of each person ? Has the avage been more 
than a bare subsistence wagj, regard being had to the fact that it was open to the several 
members of a family to obtain separate relief. 

23. The Famine Commifsion (paragraphs 128 and 146) while objecting to a “ distance 
test," as a condition precedent to a person being received on a relief work, considered that 
one large work in each sub-division would prove sulTicicnt, and that most of the workers 
would tind it necessary to reside on the work. Have the relief works been more numerous 
th.an this, and have the workers as a rule resided on them or not? Is residence upon a 
relief work disliked by the people, and docs it constitute an ciTcctivc and a fair test of 
necessity ? 

24. Can you give statistics showing the highest percentages on the tot.il population of 
persons relieved on works (“ dependants ’’ being excluded) attained in the period or periods 
of maximum pressure? 

25. Mow do these percentages compare with those atUiined in previous famines ? If 
they arc considerably higher, wlut is the explanation ? 

26. It has been alleged that in the present famine the people have resorted to relief 
works with greater eagerness and at an earlier stage of distress than in previous famines. 
Is this your experience, and, if so, do you consider this due to the greater liberality of the 
terms iif relief as compared with those in force in former famines, or can you assign any 
other reason ? 

27. W.as “ gratuitous relief " mainly given through the medium of poor-houses in 
which residence is a condition of relief, or in the form of cooked food in kitchens where 
residence was not .a condition of relief, or by means of doles of grain or of money to 
persons in their homes ? 

28. The Famine Commission (paragraph 140) recognised that the “village system,” 
or the grant of relief in the homes of the people, involved ' the risk of a too free grant of 
'relief," Do you consider that the risk was effectually prevented, and that gratuitous home 
relief was strictly confined to persons who were in real want and who belonged to the. 
classes specified in your Code ? 

29. Has gratuitous home relief been given more largely and at an earlier date in this 
than in any former scarcity ? If so, give the reason and s.iy whether the change has been 
beneficial. Has it s.'ivcd lives and kept villages and households together ? On the other 
hand, has it in any wav demoralised the people, by making them more ready to accept 
clmity, or by we.akenmg the moral obligation of mutual assistance? 

30. State the gross cost of direct famine relief in your State the number of 

persons relieved (in terms of units of one day’s relief', and the cost of relief per unit. 
Compare the cost with the cost of relief in previous famines. Having regard to the com- 
parative severity of the late distress, has relief been economically administered on the 
present occasion ? 

31. What indirect relief, in the form of loans or suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue, has been given ? Can you say how the amount of such relief compares with similar 
relief given in former famines ? 

32. What is the net result of the famine, alleviated as it has been by relief measures, 

on the economic condition of the population of the distinguishing between the land- 

owning class, the cultivating non-proprietary cliiss, the agricultural labourers, and the trad- 
ing and artizan classes ? Have these classes respectively been permanently injured, or will 
they speedily recover their former position ? 



33 " there Ehy important matter in which the scheme.of relief measures prescribed 
by the Code is seriously defective, or fails to meet the requirements of a particular class 
or particular classes of the community ? 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the imminence of scarcity. 

34. Do you consider that the arrangements .existing in your province for ascertaining 
and reporting failure of rainfall and crops are sufficient ? Can you suggest anj' improvement 
on them ? ' 

35. If no revenue village organisation, such as patwaris, is maintained by the State in 
your province, how is information as to the cropped area and the condition of. the crops 
ascertained ? 

36. Can the crop*returns be relied on as regards (i) the area and kinds of crops 
actually sown : [2] the extent to which sowings have failed : (3) the condition of the crops ? 

37. Are the returns obtained within a sufficiently early date after the crops have been 
sown to be a guide, when distress is apprehended, to the extent of the apprehended di-stress. 

38. In the late famine were the relief arrangements of each district largely based on 
the agricultural information given by these returns ? 

As to the extent to which the prescriptions of the Provincial Famine Code have been 
departed from or have been found to be unsuitable. 

39. Please describe each different measure of State relief used during the late famine 
or scarcity in your (province, district or charge, according to the grade or status of the 
witness) ? What measures of private relief were also in operation ? 

40. What opportunities did you have of gaining a practical knowledge or experience of 
the working of these measures ? 

4r. Which, if any, of these measures were not Code measure.s, j'e., not authorised by 
the local Famine Code as it stood before the famine began ? 

42. Were any of the Code measures not used in the late famine, or abandoned after 
trial ? 

43. In working Code measures of relief, what material departures were made in 
practice from the detailed provisions provided for such measure in the local Code ? Please 
to answer this separately for each measure^ and explain the reasons for the departures, and 
give your opinion as to their sufficiency. 

44. State the comparative advantages and disadvantages of each measure you have 
seen used (A) primarily with regard to relief of distress and saving of human life, (B) 
secondarily with regard to economy. 

45. Can you suggest any improvement of the measures- you have seen used, or any 
other measures which you think ought to have been used ; or which ought to be tried in 
the case of future famines or scarcities ? 

46. State the particular combination of measures which' you would recommend, with 
regard to both the considerations mentioned in the penultimate question for the tract liable 
to famine which you know best 

47. If you know any other tract or tracts liable to famine for which some other com- 
bination would be better, please describe those tracts, and the combinations you have in 
mind. 

48. Which measures were most approved by the general opinion (A) of the different 
classes in distress ; (B) of the intelligent natives not themselves in need of relief ? 

49 Have you any other criticisms to express on the measures of relief used in the 
recent famine ; or any other recommendations or opinions to advance which you think may 
prove useful in the case of future famines ? 


As to relief works. 


/. Extent to which works of public utility may be available as relief works. 

*30. State the number of relief works charges under the Public Works Department and 
Civil Officers, respectively, at the time when attendance on relief works was a maximum, 


Note — Qccstions marked with en asteri,]; (*) may be answered by one offierr specially dcpuled for the pntpose, 
or if the Local Governoicnt prclers, the information maybe giren in the final famine report of the province. 
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under each of the followinrj classes : — 

(i>) Road!:i 
{^) Village tank;;. 

(c) Impounding reservoirs. 

(d) Canals. 

(r) Railways or tramroads. 

{f) Mi.'^ccllancous works, 

*51. What was the tol.al length in miles of new ro.ads constructed as famine relief 
works— 

(i) unmctalicd, 

(ii) mrtallrd. 

5:. Wliai do you rssimatc as the avrr.igc number of day units of labour that can be 
employed per mile of r.ach cl:i'is of road, the work in the ease of (ii) including the collection 
and consolidation of metalling and collection of 3 rescia’c supply for five years? 

53. Po you think that all the roads constructed as relief works will be of permanent 
ren-ic*" to the roinmiinity, and that they will he effectively m.aintained in future, or that they 
will prohaMy h-- ahandonnl as soon as they fall into disrepair ? 

5.;. If the roads now l oiistructcd are all regularly maintained, do you consider that 
there will Mill he roam for new roads, slnuld it lie necessary a few years hence to open 
relief avorks ; .and if M. what length of new roads could be proposed in the districts prin- 
cipally altrcted in the late famine ; 

55. What is your ojiini. 1:1 of the value of metal collection as a means of employment 
of rriirf lal'pur ? 

56. Ha* inet.al h'-en c<* 1 !rrtril for existing or projected roads in the late famine ir 
exce* '. of jir-ihahlp rr.jntrrmcnts for the n-xt five or ten years ? 

57. What is year ojiinion of the v.alue of village tanks as a form of relief work — 

(i) .^s a mrati: of employment of relief labour ; 

(li) .A' a m'-an'- of permanently benefiting the villages ift which they are constructed] 

•5S. Wlir.t is the total mimlier of xillagc tanks that have been excavated or deep' 
cr.ed or cnlaiged .a*, lelief woiks under Public Works end Civil agency, and the approxi- 
mate numlirr < f d.ay units rmployoir 

59, What w,a-. tlm average niimhcr of workers for whom employment could daily b( 
provide;'; in : -atislactory nay on an ordinary village tank ? Can you make any suggcstioi 
lor '.cruring ‘tricl !.'.!p-rvision over small and necessarily scattered tank works, or foi 
preventing the whole j-'ipulation of the village from applying for work on the lank bccausi 
It i*. at thrir dooi.s ? 

61. Ha*, th'- nmnhrr of po'sihle village tanks been exhausted by* the recent famine 
avorks or c.aii we rely upon again being able to employ large numbers on such avorks 01 
the recurrence of famine, say within ro years? 

61, In what districts Isavc iinpnunding reservoirs been constructed? 

62. Can riich works in the.-c districts be regarded as in any w.ay a protection against 
famine, nr as increasing the jnwer.s of resistance against famine of the community- for 
who'c benefit they arc constructed ? 

63 Is there a prosp'^cl that many impounding reservoirs could be advantageously* con' 
structrd in these districts as relief works in future famines, if projects were deliberately 
investigated beforehand, and on the assumption that the cost of their construction musi 
in any ease he expended in some form or .another, for the purpose of relieving distress ? 

*64. What irrigation works, other than impounding reservoirs, have been constructeci 
.as relief works during the late famine, and what has been the approximate expenditure 
incurred on them as relief works ? 

•65. What cxjicndilure will be required on them, on subheads of construction (such 
as land masanrv works, etc.) that are of little use for purposes of relief works, before 
the works can be completed and made av.ailable for irrigation? 

•* 06 . Wli.at is the area that these works may be expected to irrigate usually in 
ordinary years, and will tlu; area that may be anticipated in years of drought be greater 
or less than may be expected in ordinary ye.ars ? * . ' 

If any such works were constructed in former famines, have the anticipations of their 
utility been fulfilled? 
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67. Do you know of any irrigation projects that can be usefully investigated with the : 
object of providing employment for relief labour in future famines, and with the prospect 
that the cost of maintenance will be covered by an increase in the revenue that may be 
attributable, either directly or indirectly, to the works proposed ? 

*68. Under what arrangements with the Railway administration interested have 
feeder railways or tramways been undertaken as relief works ? 

*69. Generally, do you think it would be possible, after careful investigation by 
competent officers, to prepare a programme of large and useful public works that might 
be put in hand in future famines in preference to petty works, such as have been carried 
out during the recent famine, the conditions being — 

(а) That much of the expenditure on such portions of the work as can be carried 

out by relief labour will have to be incurred in any case for the purpose of 
affording adequate relief to the distressed population, and that, if not incurr* 
ed on the works proposed, will be incurred on others of a less useful charac- 
ter.. 

( б ) That the cost of future maintenance of the work will either be covered by the 

gross revenue that may be expected from it, or, if the work will not produce 
revenue, will not be out of proportion to the public benefits anticipated 
from its construction, or beyond the means of the authority that will be 
responsible for such maintenance. 

(c) That the completion of the work will not involve an expenditure on materials 
or other items out of all proportion to the expenditure to be incurred on 
items that can be carried out by relief works, except when the work, as a 
whole, is likely to prove remunerative, or when its execution sooner or later 
has been decided on in the interests of the public, and without reference 
to the necessity for providing employment for relief labourers. 

70. What are the provisions of the Provincial Famine Code regarding the maintenance 
of a programme in each district of famine relief works, with sanctioned plans and esti- 
mates? Has the Code been in practice observed, and were plans and estimates for the 
works entered in the district programmes ready prepared when distress appeared ? If 
plans and estimates were not ready, what was the reason ? 

JI. — As to large and small works, and the distance test. 

71. What, in your opinion, is the greatest distance at which the distressed inhabitants 
of a village may be induced to attend relief works — 

(a) when they return every night to their villages ? 

[b) when accommodation is provided on the relief works? 

72. Do you think it would be practicable to withhold relief from all fairly able-bodied 
labourers who refused to attend relief works at the distances stated in reply to the last 
question ? 

73. Would you recommend conveying relief labourers long distances of over 100 miles 
by rail or steamer to any large public works on which there is a strong demand for labour, 
or on w'hich their labour could be very usefully employed, in preference to employing them 
near to their own homes on petty works of little use to any one, and the construction 0 
which would never be contemplated, except for the purpose of affording employment fo 
distressed labourers ? 

74. In the late famine has residence on the works been the rule or the exception ? 

75. Has residence been made a definite condition of relief, or has it incidentally result 
ed from the small number of relief works open and the distance of them from the homes 0 
the majority of the workers ? 

76. Are you in favour of making residence obligatory, or of indirectly inducing it b; 
concentrating the works ? Have you any evidence that when such a test is not enforced 
the relief works attract many persons not actually requiring relief ? Do you consider tha 
a high task and low rate of wage are in themselves sufficient tests ? 

77. Is residence on the works so distasteful to the people that they will underg 
extreme privation before they submit to it? Can you point to any instances in which thi 
feeling has prevented relief offered under condition of residence from being effectual ? 0 
any in which it has passed away or become less intense after a short trial ? 

77-A. Within your own observation is the objection to go long distances for work or t( 
reside on relief works so strong in particular localities or with particular tribes or castes a 
to prevent relief offered under such conditions from being effective ? 

78. If famine were widespread in the province, would the disposable establishments b( 

large enough to supervise works so numerous and so arranged as to allow the* majority o 
the workers to return daily to their homes ? • 
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79 enable relief workers to come to a relief work daily from' homes several miles 
distant and yet to earn the full famine wage, have reductions for " distance " been made in 
the task of such persons ? Refer the Commission to the rules (if any) on the subject, and 
explain how they were worked. Were such “reductions ” allowed when hutting accomnio- 
•dalion was provided on the works? What precautions' were possible to prevent distance 
being overstated, especially in the case of those who did not return to their homes every 
night, but found shelter in adjacent villages ? 

8 0. What was the cost of hutting accommodation per worker ? 

8 1. Did the cold and discomfort attendant on residence on the work^ affect the health' 
of the people ? 

82. Was it necessary to provide blankets and bedding for the people in consequence of 
residence being enforced ? 

83. Is the proportjpn of “dependants " relieved on the relief works less when works 
.are small and numerous than when they are large and few ? How do you account for this ?' 

lit. — Task-work and piece-work.* 

84. What was the proportion of labourers employed on task-work and piece-work, res- 
pectively, on the relief works under your charge, during the late famine ? 

85. Are 3’ou of opinion that piece-work is suitable for the employment of relief labour- 
ers in all cases? 

86. If not in all cases, do you think that it is suitable in any ? If so, specify the con- 
ditions under which you would generally recommend its introduction. 

87. Do you consider the objections taken by the Famine Commission (paragraph 133) 
to piece-work as the predominant form of relief on works are overstated, or can be removed 
■or lessened by administrative expedients ? Or that they are on the whole less Important 
than those which in your experience may be urged against task-work ? 

88. What arrangements would you recommend on works carried out under the piece- 
work S3'stcm for labourers who might be too weak or incompetent to earn a subsistence 
wage at the rales offered, but are nevertheless not sufficiently helpless to be proper re- 
cipients of gratuitous relief, cither on the works or in their own villages ? 

Sg. Would you propose any arrangements limiting the amounts to be earned on piece- 
work by expert and able-bodied labourers who might be able to execute far higher tasks 
than those assumed as the basis for the piece-work rates ? If so, state what arrangements 
you would propose. 

90. What is the size of the party to which you would make single payments for the 
work done, c.g., in the case of earthwork how many diggers, with Uieir own complement 
of carriers, would you put into one gang, or what would be the average number of diggers 
■and carriers together forming a gang, and to whom a single payment should be made ? 

gi. Are 3'ou of opinion that if payment for work done is made to the head of such a 
gang, as is referred to in the previous question, the amount paid will fairly be distributed 
b3’ him among the members of the gang? Have complaints of unequal or unfair distribu- 
tion been common when this system has been adopted ? 

92. Can you give an3' idea of the reduction that may be made, both in numbers and 
cost of special establishment, by the substitution of piece-work for task-work ? 

93. Do you think there would generally be any difficulty in inducing the people to 
attend works on the piece-work system if works on the task-work system have not been 
previously opened ? 

94. What is in your opinion the most convenient system of classifying relief labourers 
when employed on task-work ? 

95. What wage would 3’ou propose for each class in terms of the grain staple in 
general consumption by the classes from which labourers are drawn, expressed in chataks} 

96. Is it necessary to maintain the alternative system given in the Famine Codes 
under which w-ages may be calculated according to the cost of the component parts of a 
day’s ration ? 

g6-A. Would you propose a different task and wage for men and women within the 
same class? 

97. How would 3’OU classify task and remunerate children— 

(i) Above 12 years of age. 

(ii) ' Below ditto. ... 

•'It is desirable that the -witnesses should hare read the tecommendaHons contained in Mr. Higlam’s Final 
Note. Questions 84 to 93 are intended only for witnesse's who have' had experience or piece-work. 
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98. What do you consider the minimum age at which children should be employed as 

workers? ^ 

99. What penalties would you propose for labourers who fail to perform the task set 
them, and how would you enforce them? 

100. Are the present restrictions as to fining below the minimum wage necessary or 

expedient ? ^ 

101. Have considerable bodies of relief worker^ been on the minimum or D wage for 
a continuous period ? Has it resulted in enfeebled health ? 

102. Are you in favour of allowing all labourers to earn something in addition to the 
normal wage proposed in your reply to question 12 in the performance of a task in excess 
of the normal ? 


103. Are you in favour of paying a wage on Sundays, or one rest day in seven, and if 
allowed, what condition as to previous attendance %vould you propos8 as entitling to a rest- 
day wage ? 

io4> Do you consider it possible to introduce a standard task for all carriers as sug- 
gested in paragraphs 9 and 10 and in Appendix I of Mr. Higham's Report on the Manage- • 
ment of Relief Works ? 


105. Do you think that the formula proposed in Appendix I of Mr, Higham’s Report 
for determining a reduced level in which allowance is made for the initial effort in each 
trip, for the vertical lift, and for the actual horizontal level is one that may be generally 
accepted for the purpose of a measure of the work done by carries. If not, what modifica- 
tion of the formula would you propose ? 

106. Assuming that the reduced level is calculated as proposed in Mr. Higham’s 
formula, or in any modified form of it that you may prefer, what is the duty that you would 
assign to an ordinary famine carrier, the duty being the number of cubic feet carried in a 
day multiplied by the reduced level in lineal feet, the value suggested by Mr. Higham 
being 10,000 ? 

107. Do you think it possible to instruct the work establishment ordinarily available 
on relief works to arrange for the disposition of labour so as to secure, at all times, the best 
proportion of carriers to diggers, that may be possible under the circumstances ; diggers 
being made to carry when the proportion of carriers is too low, and carriers being as far as ‘ 
possible employed in digging, even with reduced tasks, when carriers are in excess ? 


108, What is in your opinion the best unit for task work, that is, the size of the party 
to whom a given task is allotted and all the members of wh ch should be liable to fine if 
the task is not performed ? ^ 


log. Do you know anything of what is called the Blackwood system, and do you 

consider it preferable to ordinary task-work or to piece- 
(For Bengal only.) work? If SO, state your reasons? 

110. Have you had an experience in what has been called the modified intermediate 
... « . , X system, and if so, do you consider it preferable to task- 

(North-Western Provinces only.) under the system laid down in North-Western Pro- 

vinces Circular No. 18, dated 5th December 1896, or to piece-work in which payment is 
made to the head of a working party simply with reference to the quantity of work done, 
and without any reference whatever to the constitution of the party ? 


111. If you consider this system preferable to the others, would you advocate its adop- 

tion on all relief works, whatever the degree of the dis- 
tress? If you consider it inapplicable in districts in 
which the distress is very acute, please state your reasons ? 

1 12. In what proportion have the adult male workers stood to the ivomen and children? 
Has it varied greatly in different districts and in the same district at different periods ? 
Has the proportion differed in the same district and at the same point of time on task-work 
and piece-work ? 

1 13. Can you account for the great preponderance of women and children on the 
relief works when these exceeded two-thirds of the whole number ? Did the adult males 
find private employment at wages in excess of the famine wage ? If so, was it really 
necessary for the State to support their wives and children ? 

11 3- A, When failure of crops has caused great rise of prices and expectation of famine 
in a district, but its circumstances are such as not to justify the opening of relief works, 
or even of test works, is it good policy to at once arrange for special employment of labour 
by the Public Works Department on ordinary terms ? Would such action enable large 
numbers of labourers to retain longer their independence and their full working power, ^ and 
in that way would it stave off the time when large numbers become so pinched that private 
charity and mutual help cease, and famine relief becomes a necessity ? 



1 13-B. After a famine has been ended by good crops and a fall of pricesj is it sometimes 
advisable to make provision for special employment of labour by the Public Works Depart* 
ment on ordinary terms in order to assist the very poor who have been left without 
resources, till a continuance of better times has completely restored them to their 
normal condition ? 

II3'C. Under existing rules of account would expenditure incurred in the cases and 
under the conditions described in the two preceding questions be met from the budget 
provision for ordinary public works, or would it be charged to Famine Belief? 

II 3-d. Have you any suggestions to make with a view to giving m^re precision to the 
summary of '■ Principles for regulating expenditure upon public works in time of famine” 
circulated to Local Governments by the Government of India's Famine Circular No. 
l6 — 104-i-F., dated 13th February 1S97, or have you any criticisms to offer? 

IV. — Relations of Civil and Public Works Officers in connection with the managenient 

of relief works. 

1 14. Can you define the classes of relief works which may in your opinion be most 
conveniently carried out by Civil and Public Works officers respectively ? 

1 1 5. What powers of control, if any, do y'ou think should be exercised by the Col- 
lector and Commissioner, respectively, in regard to the management of relief works which, 
have been entrusted to the Public Works Department ? 

It 6. In the case of such works what are the matters for which in your opinion, the 
Collector and the Executive Engineer, respectively, should be held responsible ? 

1 17. Do you think it desirable that any powers of control reser\’ed to the Collector 
in the case of works carried out under the agency of the Public Works Department should 
be delegated to or exercised bj' his Assistant? 

1 iS. What class or classes of men do j’ou think most suitable as officers in charge of a 
relief work camp, it being assumed that the services of all available Public Works officers 
and subordinates arc required for setting out and supervising the work, conducting and 
checking the measurements, etc., and on the general duties of inspection and control ? 

iig. Do you consider that the officers in charge should, in the case of works carried 
out by the agency of the Public Works Department, be placed under the direct orders of 
the officers of that Deparlmect ? 

120. Do you think that the officers of the Public W’orks Department, who are respon- 
sible for the execution and inspection of relict works, can or should also undertake the 
control of all other matters within the relief camp, such as the payment of labour, the con- 
servancy arrangements, the management of kitchens, bazar arrangements, etc.? 

1 21. Do you think it necessary or desirable that either the officers in charge of relief 
camps, or the inspecting or controlling officers, should be vested with magisterial powers for 
the maintenance of order in the camp, and if so, to what extent? 

122. Was there any essential difference between the systems of management adopted 
on works under Public Works and those, under Civil Agency? 

1 23. Do you consider that any of the works carried out by the Civil officers might, 
with advantage, have been transferred to the Public Works Department, or vice versa, that 
any works were carried out by the Public Works Department that should have been left in 
the hands of the civil authorities ? 

V. — Other details of management. 

*124. At what intervals do you consider that the payments of wages should be made — 

(i) To labourers on task-work? 

(ii) To those on piece-work ? 

*125. In the case of task-work, would you adopt the pice unit for payments, or pay to 
the nearest pie, as worked out by the Ready Reckoner ? 

*126. Do you recommend that payments should be made by independent cashiers or by 
the gang muharrirs ? 

127. Has it been the practice in any works to require from civil or village . 

officers before admitting new-comers to the works, and if so, do you consider it a 
desirable practice ? What was done in such cases with labourers presenting themselves 
without a chalaii ? 

128, What is your experience in regard to members of aboriginal hill tribes? 

(i) Has there been much difficulty in inducing them to attend the works? 

Notb*<^ Questions marked* may be answered by one officer specially deputed lor the purpose^ or if the Local 
Government picfcrs* the information may be given in the final famine report of the province, or in reply to the 
Government of India’s Resolution (Revenue) No. dated a5th October 1897, recorded on Mr. Higham’s Report. 
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(ii) When on the works, have they worked steadily, carried out their tasks and 
been amenable to discipline ? 

129. What are the maximum and minimum number of labourers that should form a 
single charge ? 

130. Are you in favour of kitchens in all cases in which relief is given to non-working 
children ? If not, under what circumstances would you recommend cash doles ? 

*131. What do you consider, as a result of your experience, may be considered a fair 
ratio to the value of the work done if performed by ordinary labour at the ordinar}’’ rates 
of — 

(i) the payments actually made to the labourers employed, including the Sunday 
or rest-day wage ; 

(iij the total cost of the work including relief to dependants ^nd all incidental 
charges ; 

and support your opinion by statements showing the general results of all the operations 
under your charge ? 

*132. Have you any suggestions to make on the question of famine accounts and 
returns ? 


Vl-A,— ‘Interference with the supply of labour to private employers. 


133. Have you received any complaints from the agents of railway or other public 

^ _ , , companies, contractors, planters, or other private employers 

(For Government officers only.) J ' ff^cted the supply of labour 

which they were desirous of employing ? If so, give particulars of the complaints. 

134. Did you think there was any foundation for any of these complaints, and if so, 
was it possible to do anything to meet them ? 


135. Were the wages or the rates per unit of work done paid by such employers in 
excess of the normal wages and rates in ordinary seasons, or did they follow in any way 
the rise in the price of grain ? 


136. Do you think the rates paid by the employers were insufficient to enable an 
ordinary able-bodied family accustomed to labouring on works to earn a bare subsistence 
at|the market rates for grain that obtained ? 


137. What arrangements, if any, would you propose in future famines to prevent 
relief works attracting labour that would otherwise go to private employers ? 


138. Can you say if relief operations were assisted in any way by the employment 
offered by private employers of all classes to able-bodied workers in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood other than professional earth- workers ? Are you aware whether any works were 
undertaken by them with this purpose which but for the existence of distress would have ' 
been postponed to more later date, or whether any special efforts were made or facilities 
afforded with the object of assisting in the relief of distress ? 

139. Do you think it would be possible in future famines to utilize the agency of 
private employers in any way for the purpose of providing more extensive employment for 
the distressed 7 


y/.B, — Interference with the supply of labour to private employers, 

140. Do you consider that the supply of labour to the works under your control was 

injuriously affected by the opening of relief works in the 
(For employer, of labour only.) neighbourhood or at a distance ? 

'3Cb 141. Did you find it necessary to revise your rates after relief works had been opened? 
If so, give particulars of the rates before and after the opening of relief works, and com- 
pare them with those that you have paid in ordinary seasons for the same class of work. 

142. How far from your own works were the relief works which you consider inter- 
fered with the supply of labour ? 

143. Have you made any complaints on the subject to any of the officers connected 
with relief works, and if so, with what result? 

144. Do you consider that the establishment of the relief works complained of was 
nccessarj* as a means of preserving life or tliat without them the people who attend them 
could have found sufficient employment in your own works and elsewhere to earn at least a 
bare subsistence for themselves and their dependants ? 

145. If you consider that Government relief of some kind was necessary, do you 
think it would have sufficed to give it in some other form than relief works, or to 
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have opened relief works on a different principle from that actually followed ? If so, 
state your views on these points. 

146. Do you think that it would have been possible to employ local labour in dis- 
tressed districts upon works under )-our control, and to have obviated the necessity for 
Government relief works in the neighbourhood, if Government could have made arrangements 

Sec paragraph IS of Mr. Higham's notes, on for the Sale of grain to all labourers on your 
Central Provinces. w'orks at privileged rates considerably below the 

market rate ? * 

147. Have you any other remarks on the subject of relief works that you would like to 
lay before the Commission ? 


As to Gratuitous Relief. 

14S. What percentage of the population of the affected area was placed on gratuitous 
relief at the period of maximum pressure ? 

149. Did the persons so relieved mainly belong to the agricultural classes resid- 
ent in rural areas ? 

150. Do you consider that all the persons thus relieved were incapable of work 

on a relief work, and were without relatives bound and able to support them, and 

had no resources of any kind ? 

151. Inordinary years how arc such persons supported, and why should famine or 
scarcity throw them upon the Stale for support ? 

152. Were the persons who received gratuitous relief in their homes chiefly women 
and children ? To what extent did the women belong to the parda nashin class ? 

153. Can any reliable estimate be formed for a given tract of the number of persons 
requiring gratuitous relief in their homes during an acute famine ? Will the numbers 
TOry with the severity and stage of the distress ? 

154. If the numbers of relief-workers attending the relief works open in a district 

arc small, may it be presumed that no great amount of gratuitous relief is required? 

155. In some provinces it appears to have been the practice to require the in- 

capable poor who had able-bodied relatives to accompany the latter to the relief works and 
there to remain as " dependants." Do you approve of this practice as a test of neces- 
sity ? 

156. Would you give gratuitous relief to an incapable person having an able- 
bodied relative bound to support him, %vho declines to go on to the relief work ? 

157. M.ay it be presumed that gratuitous relief at home is very popular with the 
people, and 'that is sought for by many who are not absolutely destitute or who are 
capable of labour on the relief works ? 

158. Was the circle and inspection organization at your disposal sufficiently strong, 
vigilant, and well-informed to restrict gratuitous relief to those who were incapable 
of .work and would otherwise have starved ? Describe the precautions taken. 

icg. Do you think that the successful administration of this form of relief requires a 
larger staff of supervising officers in the superior grades than any other kind of relief ? 

160. Docs the acceptance of such relief place any social or caste stigma upon 
the recipient ? 

161. Docs the knowledge that gratuitous relief is given by the State lead to the 
drying up of private and village charity quicker than would otherwise be the case, and tend 
to make the people cast their customary obligations for the support of the poor of the 
locality upon the State ? 

162 Could some of the persons to whom gratuitous relief was given have been 
employed on light manual labour on relief works in or near their village ? 

163 Could such work have been provided by assisting the land-owners of the village 
to undertake the construction of tanks or roads or other village works? 

164 Central kitchens, where cooked food is provided for all comers without any 
condition as to residence, have by some officers been preferred to gratuitous relief in the 
homes of the people, at least in the early stages of distress, or when distress is on the 

wane. What is your opinion on this point ? 

i6<; What are the social and caste feelings of the people as to receiving cooked food 
•n State kitchens? Would the substitution of kitchens for gratuitous relief in the form of 
grain or money doles practically exclude on account of these sentiments certain classes from 

relief who really need it ? 
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166. Apart from the sentimental difficulty, would it be practicable to maintain a 
sufficient number of kitchens so as to be within the reach of all persons requiring gratuitous 
relief? 

167. Was gratuitous relief given in the form of grain or of money? Which form do 
you prefer ? 

168. Was it given in the .actual homes of the people, or were they required to repair 
periodically to a central place to receive it ? . 

169. Within your observations was there much malversation or extortion on the part 
of patwaris or other subordinates employed in the distribution of gratuitous relief? Were 
there any instances in which persons paid money, or surrendered part of the dole, in 
order to be placed on the gratuitous list ? 

170. To what extent was the existing revenue or police organisation by villages 
or larger groups utilised in ascertaining the persons requiring home rSief and afterwards 
in distributing such relief, and how far had it to be superseded or supplemented ? 

171. To what extent was gratuitous relief administered through voluntary unofficial 

agency ? ' , 

As to Poor-hotises. 

1 7a. Was the population of the poor*houses in your large at any point of time, 

or continuously so throughout the famine period ? 

1 73. From what classes of the community were the inmates chiefly drawn ? 

174. Did persons of the better castes or of respectable position object to resort to 
the poor>houses for relief ? Would any degree of pressure have induced them to go 
there ? 

175. Compared with any experience you may have had in former famines, do you 
think the people generally showed decreased reluctance in the late famine to accept poor- 
house relief ? If so, to what do you attribute this ? 

176. Was the mortality of the poor-house population exceptionally high throughout 
the period, or in any particular months ? Can you account for tms ? 

177. To what extent were the inmates of the poor-houses persons who bad wandered 
from other districts within the province, or from other provinces, or from Native States? 

178. From the physical condition of the persons entering the poor-houses and the 
distances they had come, what opinion did you form as to the severity of the famine, and 
the degree to which it had broken up households and caused wandering? 

1 79. Were any measures taken to keep, down the population of the poor-houses by 
drafting to works or to their homes all who could properly be thus disposed of ? Was this 
systematically or spasmodically done ? 

180. Is the poor-house ration prescribed by the Famine Code sufficient? Had the 
dietary to be varied in the case of weak and sickly persons ? 

18 1. Are the rules and appendices of the Famine Code as to the management of 
poor-houses sufficiently explicit and detailed, and in all respects suitable? Can you jioint 
out any defects in them and suggest improvements ? 

182. Are legal powers required to enable relief officers or district authorities to send 
persons found begging and wanderers without any means of support and persons who, 
being able, refuse to work at the relief works to poor-houses, and to detain them there ? 
Was compulsion in this direction in practice used ? 

183. Were endeavours made to get work out of poor-house inmates, and with what 
degree of success ? 

184. Had any compulsion to be used to detain persons in the poor-houses? Were the 
inmates free to leave when they chose ? Were the departures or escapes numerous ? 

As to Relief Centres. 

185. Was it found necessary to open relief centres where doles of grain or money 
were distributed as an alternative to giving similar relief in the homes of the people ? 
Under what circumstances was this necessary ? 

186. When relief centres were thus established, was work exacted as a condition 
of relief from able-bodied persons ? What kind of work was exacted ? 

187. Did the attendance at relief centres tend to become unmanageably large ? 
Was the collection of large numbers of persons at such centres found to be productive 
of epidemic disease ? 
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i88. Does the expedient of relieE centres as a substitute for viJJage relief and an 
organized system of relief works in the early stages of distress commend itself to you ? 

iSg. In 5'our experience would it have been better to have completed the village 
relief arrangements and to have opened regular relief works at an carlj- date than ivas actu. 
ally the case in localities where relief centres were resorted to ? 

igo. Arc there any special tracts of country or any particular conditions of the 
population which, make relief centres preferable to village inspection and village relief 
and to regular relief works ? ** 

191. Approximately what area was a relief centre expected to serve ? 

J92. Was voluntary unofficial agency available and utilised to any large extent in the 
working of relief centres ? 


As to Relief Kitchens. 

1 93. What is j’our view of the functions of relief kitchens at which cooked food is 
supplied to destitute persons without the condition of residence ? 

194. Are they required chiefly in connection with relief works, for the non-working 
children and other dependants of relief workers, or may they advantageously be established 
elsewhere for the relief generally of the incapable poor ? 

195. At the beginning or end of a famine to what extent is it expedient to substitute 
kitchens for gratuitous relief in the houses of the people ? 

196. Was cooked food given at the relief kitchens to all applicants, or only to 
those furnished with a kitchen ticket by an officer or village headman ? 

197. When such kitchens became numerous, was strict supervision over the persons 
in charge difficult to maintain ? Was there waste or misapplication of food ? What arrange- 
ments to prevent this were made ? Were the kitchens ordinarily placed under the 
direct charge of officials, or of zemindars and other private persons ? 

ig8. Is it preferable to relieve the non-working children and other " dependants* of 
relief workers by means of cooked food, or by money doles to the parents ? In your 
experience could parents to whom money was given for this object be trusted to expend it 
on their children ? 


As to loans to cultivators and landholders. 

1 99. To what extent have State advances been made to land-owners and cultivators 
for land improvements, for seed-grain and cattle, and for subsistence, in the late famine ? 

200. In the case of money advanced for land improvements, have the recipients, as 
a rule, spent it on the object for which it was lent, namely, on the employment of labour ? 
Or have they otherwise utilised it ? 

201. Have the sums advanced for cattle and seed been of much benefit to the cultivat- 
ing classes ? Could more money have thus been advantageously spent ? 

202. What periods for recovery have been fixed for the different classes of advan- 
ces ? 

203. Have advances been given to land-owners and cultivators for purchase of food 
and under what restrictions as to the amount advanced and as to the time of the y'car in 
which the advance was made ? 

204. Do you approve of the principle of such subsistence advances, or do you think 
that cultivators requiring money for food should be required to submit to the self-acting 
test of accepting work on a relief work ? 

205. Is it more economical to aid by such advances cultivators who possess some 
property in land and cattle than to offer them work and wages ? 

206. Would not everj’ cultivator want to borrow instead of going to the relief works, 
and would not this mean a very large outlay by the State on loans and an increase of in- 
debtedness among the cultivators ? 

As to Suspensions and Remissions of Land- Revenue. 

207. To what extent has land-revenue been suspended or remitted in the parts of your 
rwoin cc affected by the late famine ? 

* ' aoS Have measures been taken to secure that the relief thus given reached ih- 
cuUivating tenant ? Docs the law provide for this ? If not, is legal provision desir- 
able ? 
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210. D'l v'u 
« * » 

t--: rec 'vtjrcn 


think that t!:e land-revenue which h.a5 been suspended and not remitted 
with >ut pressing severely on the land-hcldcrs, should seasons be good ? 


21 1 . W 
Will the cor 


’:!i such recovery be sprc.ad over several seasons by means of instalments ? 
rcjp'jnding rent susp ended be distributed in similar instalments-? 


212. nc-e-. suspended rent c.arr}- interest ? If so, ought it to do so ? 

313. H.as the Government power to direct suspe'n.sion of rent on estates held free of 
lan '-rrveni;':, when it directs suspensions of rent and revenue on rcvcnuc-p.aying estates ? 
Is such pov. cr n-. ccss.ary ? 

214. In rrgard to suspension and remission of land-revenue in temporarily settled 
tracts, d> you think it might with advantage be made a general rule of practice that in 
regard ta e.'tntcs held by s'.lf-cukivating as distinct from rent-receiving owners, when the 
cr'ip i? rfpartrd to be, say, below a 4-anna one. and only suflicient to feed and clothe the 
ov.T.<'rs and tl-.eir dependants and cattle, the proper treatment is immediate remission, not 
susp'-nsiori ? 


315, Can you form any idea to what extent the private indebtedness of tlie land-owning 
and tidli\ating cl.as'^cs has been incp .ased through the famine ? Do the stamp or regis- 
tration receipts indicate increased borrowing and more transfers of land ? Has the borrow- 
Ing in many cases been on a scale which must involve ultimate ruin to the borrower ? 


/is to Ike use made ofPorests, 

316. V/hat measures were taken to open State and private forests to the people for 
graring, or for collection of grass or leaves, or of edible fruits, roots and grass seeds ; and 
what war. tb.e effect of such measures? 

317. Oo you think tli.-il the forests might have been more fully made available for 
these pvjrposcs than was the ease ? 

tjS. Were any departmental Joperations undertaken for collection and despatch of 
eomprrsred gra.ss to the distressed tracts, and with what result? 

319. Wli.it kind of food do the people get out of the forests? 


As to orphans. 

230 . How should orphans who have been maintained by the Stale during famine be 
di'.pfi.-.ecl of at the end of a famine. 

321 . In the of orphans who, during tlm famine, have been temporarily made over 
by the reb'- f .inieers to private orphanages and payment made by the State for their sup- 
port, slvjul.l the Go\crnmcnt continue its aid to the private orphanages after the famine? 


As to private Ckaritahle Relief as auxiliary to Slate Relief. 
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.abnormal rise in prices, would not accept purely gratuitous relief either from Govern- 
ment or from the Charity Fund ? ' 

228. Js the opening of these cheap grain shops likely to interfere with private trade, 
provided the benefit of them be extended only to a selected number of .persons ? Were 
such shops started in your district, and did they interfere with private trade ? 

229. Arc you aware that the opening of these shops from the Indian Famine Charit- 
able Relief Fund operated to steady the market and to prevent fitful raising of rates ? 

230. To render the help effective, do you think that the relief to broken-down agricul- 

turists should not be confined to the period when acute distress is subsiding, but that it 
should be given just before the commencement of the agricultural season even though 
distress might then be at its height? ■ ■ * 

231. What class of agriculturists should generally be helped under object IV? 

232. Do you think the Charity Fund could be properly applied in relieving agricul- 
turists who are in a position to get statutory loans (taccavi) from the Government ? 

233. Do you think it could be usefully spent in supplementing taccavi advances where 

they are not enough to meet all the agricultural requirements of the recipient including 
the subsistence of himself and his family, during the interval between the sowing and the 
harvest ? ‘ 

234. Do you consider the operations of the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund as 
supplementary to Government relief have served a useful purpose ; if so, in what way ? 

235. Can you describe briefly the nature and the extent of the relief granted from the 
Charity Fund in your province ? 

236. Can you give the number of persons relieved under each object in your prov- 
ince ? 

237. What form of relief under object I was the most popular and evoked the greatest 
gratitude ? 

238. What form of relief under object III did the greatest amount of good at the 
smallest cost to the Fund ? 

239. Do you think it was right to spend the bulk of the fund in helping broken-down 
agriculturists ? 

240. Do you think the expenditure of such a large portion of the fund under this head 
has, besides doing substantial good to the persons helped, resulted in great economic 
advantage to the country generally ? 

241. Can you state what is the approximate area sown w’ith aid from the Charity Fund 
in your province ? 


As to Emigrants and Wanderers. 

243. What arrangements were made for the relief of starving wanderers? Were 
the numbers of such wanderers so large as to attract attention ? If so, to what causes was 
their presence due ? 

243. Would there have been so much w'andering had more works been opened or 
village relief or relief centres more largely extended? Is it possible by any relief 
methods to prevent jungle people, or people with whom it is a custom to migrate at certain 
seasons of the year, from wandering ? 

244. Was the death-rate of the . sensibly affected by deaths among wanderers 
in poor-houses or on relief works ? 

245. Were the wanderers persons ordinarily residing within your or were 

they from other or from Native States? If from other or from Native 

' dIsttICK districts 

States, why were they attracted to your ? 

246. Was any difference made in the treatment of wanderers from your own 

and those coming from other or from Native States ? 

247. How do you think wanderers or emigrants from other or from Nati\e 
States should be dealt with ? 

As to the mortality during the famine period. 

248. What was the ratio of deaths per thousand of population in the famine area 

of )'our fnr the five-year period 1891 — 95 preceding the famine ? What was this 

ratio during 1896 and 1897? 



249 > iiow far has the higher ratio in the latter two years been due directly to scarcity 
of food, or to the indirect effects of such scarcity ? 

250. If, in spite of the. privations consequent on scarcity of food, there has been 
little or no increase in the ratio of mortality, do you attribute this result entirely to the 
success with which the distress has been met by relief measures ? 

251. In dry years, unaccompanied by scarcity, the health of the people, it is believed, 
is ordinarily very good and the mortality abnormally low? The year 1896 was an excep- 
tionally dry year, and as a consequence the mortality would presumably, under ordinary 
circumstances, have been below the average ; would it not seem reasonable to attribute to 
causes connected with scarcity not only all mortality in excess of the normal death-rate, but 
also the difference between the abnormally low death-rate of a year of light scanty rainfall 
and the normal death-rate of years of ordinary rainfall? Would not the compensating 
influence on the public health resulting from exceptional dryness of season tend to mask 
the full effects of scarcity of food ? 

252. On the other hand, an abnormally dry season often results in a short supply 
of potable water as well as to a concentration of impurities in such supply ; do you attribute 
any part of the excessive mortality during the period of famine to this cause of unhealthi- 
ness? Do you think that cholera may have been originated or intensified by this 
cause ? 

253. Prevalence of bowel-complaints, dysentery and diarrhoea in communities leads 

to a suspicion that the food-supply is insufficient, or unwholesome or badly cooked. Did 
these diseases cause a high mortality in the famine area of your > ^^nd could their 

prevalence be ascribed to an insufficient or unwholesome dietary ? 

254. Do you consider the diet supplied to the different classes of relief workers, to 
the poor-house inmates and to those fed at the kitchens, to have been sufficient to main- 
tain the recipients in health? Would you, as a result of your own observations, suggest 
any alteration in the scale of diet laid down in the Famine Code? 

255. Can you state the number of deaths which were directly due to starvation in 

your during the famine? Also the number of those who died indirectly from 

privation ? Was the mortality greater amongst women than amongst men, and amongst 
children and the aged than amongst adults ? Did parents frequently, under stress of 
want, neglect or abandon their children? 

256. Of the deaths due to starvation, how many can you enumerate which could 
have been prevented by the timely intervention of the State ? Explain, if you can, how 
in these cases the relief measures adopted by the State failed in saving life ? 

257. Were, in your opinion, the measures of State relief defective either in principle 
or in their working ? Do you think the mortality amongst the people in receipt of State 
aid was to any extent due to insanitary conditions prevailing in the relief camps, poor- 
houses, and food kitchens, and can you make any proposals with the object of securing 
improved sanitary conditions in future famines ? Was every practicable precaution taken 
to provide and protect against contamination of pure water-supplies for relief camps and 
poor-houses ? 

258. Was the staff of Medical Officers and Hospital Subordinates sufficient during 
the famine, and were they provided with an adequate supply of medicines-^nd medical 
comforts for the use of the sick ? 


As to the Pressure of Population. 

259. Has the population of your increased since the taking of the Census of 

1S71 i If so, will you.slate what this increase has been from 1871 up to the end of 1896, 
this latter being probably the latest year for which the complete figures are available ? 

260. Is there any evidence of a continuous increase in the birth-rate or decrease in 
the death-rate? 

261. What has the average increase of population been per cent, per annum for 
each year included in the period mentioned ? 

262. Do you attribute this increase solely to the natural and unrestrained fecundity 
of the people, or are there other, and, if so, what additional causes ? 

263. What effect on the growth of population in India would you assign to the 
enduring peace maintained within our borders, to the suppression of infanticide and widow- 
burning, to sanitary works and improvements, to the extension of vaccination, and to 
the strenuous endeavour to prevent the loss of a single life in periodically recurring 
famines ? 



264. Has tho area under food-grains in your increased pari passu with the in- 
crease of population ? Or has the food-producing capacity of the been inereased by 

irrigation and improved methods of cultivation at a rate sufficient to meet the \Yants of 
the increasing population ? 

265. What importance do you assign to this growth of population in bringing 
about inordinary years an increase in the price of food, and so rendering existence more 
difllcult and precarious ? 

266. Have tlic wages of the labouring classes increased as rapidly as the prices of 
their food-stufls? 

267. Arc increase of population and higher prices,' unaccompanied by a correspond- 
ing rise in the wages of the working classes, indications of diminished stocks of food 
in the country? Would scarcity be likely to intensify more rapidly into actual famine 
under conditions of dearer food and a greater number of people earning low wages ? 

268. The immediate effects of irrigation works and improved methods of cultivation 
being assumed to increase the production of food for man and beast, what, in your opinion, 
would their more remote effects be? Would they in a population of great fecundity 
and exercising no restraint on such fecundity tend to cause the people again to multiply 
up to the limit beyond which the soil could not further support them ? 

269. How would you propose to obviate this tendency of the growth of population 
to press close upon the amount of food available for its support ? 

270. In England we know that the same problem has been solved by emigration to 
lands in need of population. Could the same solution be applied to India ? 

271. In England, unrestrained fecundity is confined mainly to the lower and more 
ignorant classes. 1'hc educated classes, with certain exceptions, exercise control and 
foresight with regard to the number of children they bring into the world. Is education, 
within a mcasunablc period of time, likely to pervade the millions of India to such an 
extent as to lead them to practise similar control and precision ? 

273. Irrigation, we assume, increases the productiveness of the soil ; it is also ac- 
knowledged to be concerned in the generation of m.alaria in many extensive tracts of 
the country. Malaria, wc h.ivc proof, lessens the fecundity of the people. Do these facts 
suggest to you the involunt.ary establishment of an equilibrium between the population 
and the food production of irrigated tracts ? Would such equilibrium, brought about 
in the w.ay which these facts suggest, be a result to be desired? 

As to the ordinary food of the people. 

273. In the tracts liable to famine in your which arc the food-grains ordin- 

arily used in their homes by wcll-t-'-do labourers and artizans ? Please answer separately, 
if necessary, for town and country and for winter and summer. 

274. How many meals do they cat in the day, and of what eatables and drinkables 
docs each me.al ordinarily consist ? 

275. If any of the ordinary food-grains happen to be unprocurable, what other grains 
do they sometimes substitute ? 

276. Of these occasional substitutes, which do the people consider most and which 
least p.alat.ablc and digcstabic ? 

277. What do they say in objection to other grains which might probably be substi- 
tuted, but which they practically never use ? 

27S. What food-grains were used in poor-houses and kitchens, and at relief works 
under your observation during the recent famine ? 

279. How many meals a day did the people get in poor-houses and kitchens, and of 
what eatables and drinkables did each meal consist? 

2S0. What sort of complaints were made as to the kind of food or plan of meals ? 

281. How docs the diet given at famine relief poor-houses and kitchens compare with 

the authorized scale of prison diet ? ■ • 

As to Food-stocks and Prices, 

282. Was the great rise in prices of the common food-grains, which occurred in 
September to November 1896, and was more or less maintained for the next twelve months, 
in your opinion a reasonable rise ? That is to say, was it fairly proportionate to the failure 
of han’csts, lowness of local stocks, and cost of replenishing them ? If you think the rise 
was more than reasonable, to what do you attribnte it ? 
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282- A. In market towns which came under your observation, was it possible to 
identify the persons who fixed the bazar or current rates of food-grains declared from ■ 
time to time ? How far were these current rates strictly followed by the local retail 
traders ? 

. ' 283. Do you think that the depreciation of the rupee in relation to gold which has 

been going on has any effect in the direction of making prices of food-grains jump up 
quicker and higher than formerly when crop failures occur? Has there been a permanent 
rise in the average price of food-grains in India within the last twenty years ? Has the 
rise been greater in respect of some kinds of grain than of others ? 

283- A. What was the difference in prices prevailing in the distressed area under your 
observation, and in prices in neighbouring districts where the crops had not failed to such 
extent as to make relief necessary ? Did the difference appear natural and reasonable in 
degree ? 

284. What material fluctuations of prices of grain occurred in the 12 months after ist 
November 1896 in the distressed area under your observation? To \vhat did they seem 
due, and was the trade sensitive? That is, did grain flow in quickly and freely in response 
to each rise of price from accessible markets where prices were lower? If not, slate what 
in your opinion were the reasons or obstacles which impeded the activity of trade? 

285. In the distressed districts under your observation, could the towns-peoplc and 
villagers, who had money but no private stocks of their own, at all times buy their custom- 
ary food-grains and condiments at the rates quoted in the nearest grain marts, or had they 
sometimes to pay much higher ? 

286. Were the people in receipt of relief in the shape of cash at works, or in the , 
village, always able to buy grain at the rates supposed to be current? 

287. Were food-grains of the common kinds exported from distressed tracts under 
your observation while the high prices prevailed? If so, was this due to still higher 
prices elsewhere, or to want of capital for large purchases in distressed tracts or some 
other reason ? 

288. Were fortunes made in the grain trade during the high prices? If so, by, what 
classes and by what sort of trade or speculation? Was it genuine buying to put on the 
market, or of the nature of time bargain, or speculation for a rise ? 

289. Were the grain pits or godowns of the grain dealers for the most part opened 
and largely depleted at the close of the distress, or were many unopened and most but 
little depleted V - 

290. In distressed tracts under your observation had any of the cultivators and land- 
owners what may be considered surplus private stocks of food -grain? If so, did they 
generally sell such surplus or hold up all they had from panic or other reasons? 

291. While the high prices prevailed, did those cultivators who had grain to sell to 
dealers, get prices as proportionately higher than usual as those the grain dealers were 
selling at ? 

292. Were the wholesale dealings between grain dealers at prices as near to retail 
prices as they usually are ? 

293. To what extent has the habit of storing food-grains in pits or other receptacles 
diminished among the grain dealers, landholders and cultivators of the tracis producing 
large crops of the common grains ? What arc the reasons for such diminution ? 

294. In such tracts have the railways and roads extended into them, had llie effect of 
stimulating the export of the annual surplus production to seaports and to rich districts 
where more valuable crops are produced ? When crops fail and prices go up in such tracts, 
is private trade ready to import freely into them? 

295- To what extent were proprietors of land, State ryots and under-tenants among 
the classes which asked for and got relief? 

296. To what classes did the mass of persons relieved belong? 

297. To what was the inability of the distressed people to buy grain at the high prices 
principally due ? Did non-agricultural employment of labour fall off as much as agricul- 
tural employment ? 

298. Did wages of any class of labourers, artisans, or servants go up in any degree 
in consequence of the rise of prices? If not, why not? 

299. Has competition of /preign goods or of goods produced by Indian mills seriously 
reduced the purchasing power of any class of artizans or labourers in the tracts under your 
observation ? 


300. Can you compare recent with former famines, and say whether the different 
classes of people seemed this time to have more or less power of resisting destitution ? 

301. Dp you observe any change in their attitude of reluctance to go to pbor-houscs 
or to relief works? 

3*02. Did they sdl jewelry, brasi 
in value of silver jew'elry make them 


I pfjts, and cattle, ks much as formerly ? Did fall 
reliant to sell it ? 
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■ 393 ' What action, if any, was taken-by ofHcers-of Government in the affected area 
under J’our observation to encourage importa'tion of - food*grains,- or otherwise stimulate 
the activit}' of private trade ? What was the result for good or-bad of such action ? 

303* A, hat action Avas taken, if any, in any locality under your- observation to' 
supplement or stimulate activity of local grain-dealers in importing food-grain-? What, 
■was the result ? 

304. Suppose that instead of relying entirely upon the action of priA’ate trade and 
the Indian market, the Government had resolved to import grain from abroad to a noti- 
fied amount and for a strictly limited purpose, that is, for use at a large number of its poor- 
houses, kitchens, and relief works : suppose also that Government so imported either 
directl}’ or through contractors, and adopted all possible precautions against obstructing 
the moA’cments of private trade : what effect in your, opinion. Avoiild such action haA*e had 
(i) on the cost of relief to the State ; (2) on the prices of food-grains in the bazars or 
open markets ; (3) on the activity* of prwate trade ? 

305. In the districts under j’our obsen’ation had you ever good reason to believe in 
the existence of local rings of grain-dealers formed to keep up prices of food-grains above 
the rates naturally resulting from the law of supply and demand ? If so, how far did such 
rings succeed in their purpose, and for how long ? 

If you think such rings can be successfull)" formed at the pres'ent day in India, can 
j'ou suggest any legitimate method of breaking them, which Avould in your opinion ha^'e 
the desired effect, and be on the Avhole distinctly advantageous ? 

Regardittg the grain trade.* 

306. How far and in what wa)'s was the export by sea of the A’arious food-grains 
affected by the famine and scarcity ? 

307. How far and in what ways was the export by sea of other commodities 
affected ? 

30S. How far and in what Avays Avas the import by sea — (1) of food-grains, (2) of 
other commodities, affected ? 

309. Is there any evidence that a permanent rise in the price of food-grains in India 
has taken place of late years ? 

310. If such a rise has occurred, do you think that it is in any way connected Avith 
the fall in the Indian exchange ? 

311. Is the export of food-grains from India in a series of years on such a scale as to 
materially affect the ability of the country' to feed the population, or to materially reduce 
the reserve stocks held at a particular point of time in the country ? 

3'i 2. In ordinarj’ years is the import of food-grains by sea, for consumption in the 
port-toAvii and lor distribution into the interior large ? 

3 13. Is this trade in the hands of European or native firms ? 

314. What grains are chiefly imported and from what foreign ports ? 

315. When prices of food-grains rose rapidly at the end of 1896, were the stocks 
of rice and other food-grains large in the port ? 

316. So far as the information went, were food slocks large in the interior of the 
countr}', or in any particular proA-ince ? What was the general impression as to the 
extent to Avhich these stocks Avould prove sufficient for the food requirements of the 
countrA' AA'ithout importation from abroad, and AA’ould be placed on the market, or held 
up ? 

317. Did the high prices reached at the end of 1896 lead to much speculative dealings 
in grain ? 

318. Where these high prices maintained ? Where thej’ followed by an active import 
of grain from foreign ports ? 

319. Did the price of rice in Burma and of wheat and maize in Europe and America 
rise in consequence of apprehension of diminished food exports from, or of an anticipated 
demand on account of, India ? 

320. Were shipments of grain made from American or European ports to India ? 

If they were only on small scale, what was the cause? 

321. Was there a suffic'ent margin at the end of 1S96 between the prices of 
■AA’heat or maize in India and the prices of these grains in Europe and America to make im- 
port into India profitable ? 

322. If such a margin existed, but grain "Aras not imported, what were the obstacles in 
the way of the establishment of the trade ? 


• NoTS.— TTi*se questions are ioterdea for iritnessis pnt (ohnA Vyibe Cbzmbers of Coaaetes ; and tot 
experts spSdaUjrinTittdbjr the eomnission to pte eridenee. 
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323. In ordinary years what quantity of rice docs Burma export to India .-ind other 
countries ? Please give figures showing the distribution. 

. 324. From November 1896 to October 1897 what quantity of Burma rice was import- 
ed into this port ? ^ 

325. Were these imports mainly for despatch to the interior? 

326. Were the firms on whose account these Burma imports were made chiefly 
European or native firms ? 

337. Were these imports made on the order of up-country grain-deaJers for Burma 
rice, or by Calcutta firms at their own risk in anticipation of the demand of up-country 
dealers ? 

328. Was an^ difliculty^ at first experienced in getting up-country grain-dealers to take 

Burma rice, and did stocks in consequence tend to accumulate and the price to fall in the 
port ? - * 

329. Was there always a profitable margin between rice prices in Burma and here 
to admit of continuous import here ? 

330. It has been stated that in the event of India requiring large imports of grain from 
America or Europe, European firms at the ports would find more difficulty in engaging in 
such import trade than in the case of the grain-export trade ; that is to say, the reversal of 
the ordinary process of trade would.be accompanied by special risks and difficulties. Is 
this so ? 

331. Tlic largest export houses have, it is believed, many up-country agents in the 
interior who place contracts for purchase of grain for export with native grain-dealers. In 
the event of India, requiring to import grain, could not contracts for sales of grain be placed 
with up-country dealers by the same agency ? 

зза. Would the ordinary course of trade be for the European importing house to deal 
with the native firms in the port, and for those firms to place the grain in the up-country 
markets ? Would the European houses import at their own risk, or only in fulfilment of 
contracts with native firms ? 

333. Within how many days could 20,000 or 30,000 tons of wheat or maize be 
landed in India from Europe or America after a contract had been placed in this 
port ? 

334. In that interval prices in India might have so fallen as to prevent the importer 
from making the profit he had anticipated ? 

335. Is this contingency one of the causes which might pre^’ent grain from being 
imported from distant countries to India, in spite of prices being so high for the time being 
in India as to hold out expectations of considerable profit ? 

ззб. Might there be a serious panic in the Indian grain markets, resulting in dealers 
refusing to sell or extremely high prices being asked, without its leading to imports from 
abroad being arranged for ? 

337. Do you think that the offer of a bounty on each ton imported, or the direct purchase 
by Government of grain for feeding the poor on relief works, would have cased the market? 
To what extent would any such measure have discouraged private trade ? 

338. What would have been the effect in the grain markets of foreign countries of intel- 
ligence that the Indian Government was purchasing, or encouraging the importation of grain ? 
Was the want of activity In the grain import trade from America or Europe in any wa^ due 
to the dearness of money in India in the winter of 1896-97, and to difficulty in obtaining 
accommodation ? If so, could Government with advantage have stimulated import by loans 
or contracts ? 

339. The relief workers were paid a cash wage sufficient to enable them to buy a 
stated quantity of food, the wage varying week by week with the local grain-prices. If 
Indian food-prices throughout the famine were lower than the price at which grain could be 
laid down in India from Europe or America, might not im[}ortation by Government of food 
for some of the relief works have made those particular relief operations costlier than they 
have actually been ? 

340. Would this disadvantage have been compensated by a lowering of prices in India 
owing to which other relief works would have been less costly, and the public would have 
been enabled to buy food at lower rates ? 

341. If we may suppose that prices would have fallen in consequence of the Govern- 
ment undertaking to import from abroad to feed the relief workers, would this have caused 
less rice from Burma to have been imported ? 

342. What redactions were made in railway rates on grain from the sea-board to the 
interior, and had such reductions an effect on trade ? - 

343. Can you think ot any possible combination of circumstances under which it would 
be advisable for. the Indian Government to import foreign grain itself for its relief pur- 
poses, or to stimulate such import by the trade by loans, contracts, or bounties ? 
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344 - there ever a time during the recent famine when Government might, in your 
opinion, have tried such measures with advantage ? 

345. Can you conceive of any case in which prohibition of exports would in j'our 
opinion be of advantage ? 


Special questions for Burma. 

1. What was the effect of the famine in India on the export trade of Burma: — 

(i) Rice ? 

(ii) Other commodities ? 

2. Give the current wholesale prices of rice in the Rangoon market for each fortnight 
from 1st September 1S96 to 31st October 1897. 

2 {a). Give particulars of the monthly exports of rice from Burman ports to Indian and 
foreign ports from ist November 1S96 to 31st October 1897, showing ports to ■which con- 
signed. 

3. How did the rates for freight to India during above period, ist November 1896 to 
31st October 1897, compare with the normal rates ? 

4. Was rice exported from Lower into Upper Burma during the above period, and if 
so, how do the quantities so exported compare with those of normal years ? 

5. What was the estimated surplus of rice available for export (including the harvest 
yield of 1S96-97) in Lower Burma at commencement and end of the above period? 

6. What are the export duties imposed on rice. 

7. Are there any duties on rice exported to Indian ports ? 

8. Is there room for any great extension of the areas under rice cultivation in Lower 
Burma in the future ? 

9. Arc there indications that the area under rice cultivation is extending in Lower 
Burma ? If so, how does the increase compare in degree with the increase in demand for 
local consumption due to growth of population? 

JO. Do you consider that the removal of the e.xport dut}* on rice would result in a con- 
siderable extension of the area under rice cultivation or in a great increase in the annual 
outturn ? 

1 1. Is rice carried from the interior to the sea-board mainly by water or to a great 
extent by rail ? 

12. What are the rates for carriage of rice by rail per ton per mile, and were the rates 
reduced during the period referred to ? 

13. Do you consider that the cultivation of rice in Lower Burma could be greatly 
stimulated by i mprovements in or additions to the present system of inland communica- 
tions? 

14. Wha t addition may be anticipated to the area annually cultivated for rice in Upper 
Burma by co mpletion of the various major irrigation works that are considered feasible, 
and what would be the corresponding increase in the annual outturn of rice ? 

15. What may be taken as the probable total capital cost of these projects ? 

16. May any considerable increase be anticipated in the area under rice cultivation 
dependent upon minor irrigation works in Upper Burma, if the present assignments for 
these works (Rs. 8, 00, 000 per annum) are maintained? 

17. Will the completion of the major irrigation works that may be proposed for Upper 
Burma and the improvements and extensions of the minor works render that portion of 
the province independent of Lower Burma even in drj’ years in future and protect it 
completely against famine ? 

Relief works. 

Questions 50, 57, 61 to 70, 71 to S3. 

New question 73-A. — Were relief labourers transferred by rail over considerable dis- 
tances during the recent famine, and if so, were the results satisfactoi}' ? 

Questions 84 to 108, 113, 114 to 123, 124 to 13a, 133 to 139. 

Gratuitous relief, poor-houses and relief centres, mortality — 148 to 247, 257. 

Ordinarj' food — 273 to 281. 

Food stocks — 2S2 to 305. 

Extent of distress — i to 9. 

Departures from prescriptions of the Famine Code — ^39 to 49. 
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